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MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 



Majob-Genbral John Mitchell was born in Stirlingshire on 
the 11th of June 1785, in the house of his maternal grand- 
father, Mr George Potter. His father, Mr John Mitchell, was a 
man of unusual intellectual powers, and occupied most influen- 
tial positions abroad during the latter part of last century. 
Early in life he had entered upon a diplomatic career as attach^ 
to the British legation under Mr Elliot, afterwards the Earl of 
Minto. His ability and sagacity soon attracted the attention of 
the Government j and as, during the American war and the early 
revolutionary movements in France, the commerce and trade of 
the nations in northern Europe were greatly disturbed, Mr 
Mitchell in 1787, being then Consul-General in I^orway, was 
instructed by the Duke of Leeds, who was then Foreign Secre- 
tary, to investigate and report on the actual and prospective 
state of the maritime trade and other branches of the national 
industry, revenue, and naval and military forces of the northern 
monarchies. When his report was read at a meeting of the 
Board of Trade, of which Lord Hawkesbury was president, Mr 
Mitchell was much complimented by their Lordships for his 
ability and the fulness of the information he had collected. 
Some years later Mr Mitchell was engaged on missions to the 
courts of Stockholm and Copenhagen, and in 1797 he was sent 
to Berlin, where King Frederick William III. had just ascended 
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the throne. On the special invitation of the King, Mr Mitchell 
spent several months in the Prussian capital, and on his return 
placed his son John, then a boy of about twelve years of age, in 
the Ritter Academie at Liineburg, which then enjoyed a very 
great reputation, and was open only to the sons of the nobility, 
and officers holding British Government appointments. Mr 
Mitchell died in Edinburgh on the 17th of October 1826, leav- 
ing behind him the reputation of a most able and accomplished 
diplomatist. 

Young Mitchell, the subject of this memoir, greatly distin- 
guished himself during his stay at the Eitter Academie, and 
showed a decided taste for the study of languages, geography, 
and history, and it was specially remarked that for one so young 
he displayed a most unusual love of order. In 1801 he was 
transferred to the mathematical academy of Mr Mcholson in 
London, a man who in his day had acquired some reputation as 
a writer on scientific subjects, and seems to have exercised no 
inconsiderable influence on his pupil, who throughout his life 
cherished a pleasing recollection of this instructor of his youth. 

Well prepared for his profession, Mitchell in 1803 obtained 
his commission in the 57th Eegiment, and in the year following 
his lieutenancy in the Eoyals. The Duke of Kent, father of her 
Migesty Queen Victoria, who then commanded the regiment, took 
great interest in young Mitchell, and had, in fact, expressed a wish 
to have him in the regiment. Soon after this he was sent to the 
West Indies. In 1807 he was promoted to the rank of captain 
in the same regiment, and served with it, at first in the West 
Indies, and afterwards in the disastrous expedition to Walcheren, 
and in the siege of iliishing. During the" years from 1810 to 
1812 he served in the Peninsula, and took part in the battles of 
Busaco and Fuentes d'Onor, in the action of Sabugal, and in 
those of the retreat of Massena. In recognition of his services 
in the battles of Busaco and Fuentes d'Onor, he received the 
war medal with two clasps. He afterwards accompanied the 
expedition to Germany under General Gibbs in 1813, and in 
the same year he was placed on the Quartermaster - General's 
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Sta£^ in which capacity he served in the campaignB of 1814 in 
Holland and Elandezs, and went to Paiis with the army of oc- 
cupation. At this time Mitchell, who was acquainted with 
almost all the European languages, was frequently employed hy 
the Duke of Wellington in his transactions with the Allied 
Powers. 

After the evacuation of Paris by the Allied troops, Mitchell 
remained with the army in Flanders. Thousands of civil and 
military employ^ of the Empire were then returning to FriGmce 
from all quarters full of despair and hatred of the restored 
Government of the Bourhons. Mitchell himself tells us, how, 
in the course of duty, he was called upon to superintend the 
march of these men through some of the British cantonments in 
Flanders.* As it was his duty to conciliate them rather than to 
discuss political points, he always comforted the men by express- 
ing his conviction that the army would be well treated, and that 
the truly French heart of the King, the pride he was known to 
take in the glory of the national arms, and his sense of what 
was due to the interest of the country, would make him cherish 
men who had performed so many brilliant actions, &a &c On 
several occasions parties of these men, evidently deputed by the 
rest, called upon Mitchell to ask what he thought would be done 
with them, and whether they would not be sent to St Domingo. 
These questions Mitchell generally answered by expressing his 
firm belief that they would be treated as brave soldiers deserved 
to be ; and that instead of making war on their neighbours, 
they would only have to make love to lesjolies Frangaisea. 

When the din of war had ceased, and the work of the sword 
was done, the disturber of the peace of Europe having been 
safely lodged at St Helena, Mitchell applied himself with all the 
vigour and earnestness of his well-cultivated mind to the pur- 
suit of literature, in which he acquired more lasting laurels even 
than in the practical career of his profession. In the year 1835 
he was raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, accepting the 
^'unattached" about the same time, and in 1854 to that of 

* See MitcheU's < Fall of Napoleon,' vol ui. p. 22. 
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major - general Durmg the long period of peace after the 
battle of Waterloo, Mitchell always spent a considerable portion 
of every year on the Continent, partly visiting old friends, and 
partly collecting materials for his historical works ; but after 
1848, when he was attacked by a serious illness, he passed most 
of his time in the house of his sisters at Edinburgh, devoting 
himself almost exclusively to literature. He died at Edinburgh 
on the 9th of July 1859, and his remains were buried in the 
family vault in the Canongate Churchyard. Both the General 
and his father belonged to the Episcopal Church, to which they 
remained attached throughout their lives. 

Such is the meagre outline of the life of one of the most re- 
markable men that Scotland has produced within the last cen- 
tury; for the career of a soldier usuaUy presents little that is of 
general interest, unless he be in a high and commanding position. 
During the early period of his military life he kept a diary, of 
which, however, unfortunately only a few scraps appear to have 
been preserved ; but from these it seems that the loftiest senti- 
ments of chivalrous generosity at all times characterised his 
conduct, and that amid the deafening roar of war his humanity 
and sympathy with the sufferings of others were never blunted. 

On the field of Busaco, September 27, 1810, Mitchell writes, 
contemplating the scene after the battle : — 

" The exultation of victory is soon checked by the dreadful 
and heartrending sight which a field of battle presents immedi- 
ately after the action. 2000 French lay dead on that fatal hill, 
and the sight of them was the least horrible — ^the wounded and 
the dying dreadful. What though most of them were enemies 9 
Their enmity ceased with their power, and humanity could not 
but shudder at their sufferings. And how many of them, 
though foes, cursed in their hearts the cause for which they so 
bravely fell? But the sorrows of a field of battle are perhaps 
less felt on the field than elsewhere. The distressed widow- 
mother or orphan, who have to lament a husband or father, and 
whose hopes of happiness are for ever closed on this side of the 
grave 
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'' September 30. — A day I shall ever lemein'ber. The afflict- 
ing sight of a whole people leaving their homes, and flying with 
the little property they could carry with them, was a spectacle 
so affecting that even the rudest soldier in our army could not 
behold it unmoved : they wept. 

" The nuns of St Clair are all flying on the road to Lisbon — 
two of them, overcome by fettigue, lay prostrate in the wood. I 
walked between them, one on each arm, into our camp. They 
were conveyed to Lisbon, and when they left the camp they said 
all they had to give me in return was their prayers, but the 
youngest of the two made me a present of her rosary." 

" 16th of December. — ^I returned to Lisbon with a degree of 
respect for the people of this country which I certainly had not 
on my leaving it last summer. It originated flK)m the superi- 
ority of the lower orders of peasantry in the interior, as well as 
flK)m the pity their sufferings naturally excite, particularly as 
they have borne them hitherto with a degree of firmness highly 
honourable to them. The people of Lisbon are still the same 
under all the distresses of their country. They neither feel for 
others' woes nor do they take any kind of measures to avert the 
iron yoke which threatens them, but, on the contrary, seem pre- 
X)ared to bear it with sullen apathy. The character of Portu- 
gal has been held in contempt by the rest of the Continental 
nations. The people of the capital would justify tlus belief; 
and, oppressed by the vices of their government, the inhabitants 
of the country would seem, from their habitual indolence, not to 
belie it. They have, however, when roused, shown themselves 
far superior to any Continental nation which has hitherto started 
against France, and their conduct is a bitter reproof against the 
once warlike nations of the north, who have, both in point of 
numbers and civilisation, so much the advantage over them. 

'^ 17th of December. — ^The people of this capital imbibe the 
vices of age from their infancy, and they who have arrived 
at maturity retain the triflings and follies of children. ' The 
sports of children gratify the child.' It is not uncommon to 
see men, whose situations in life ought to hold them up as 
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bright examples to their countrymen in danger's hours, seriously 
occupied in the same pursuits with children of eight or ten 
years old. Even under this consideration, it is singular that 
not one man of talent should have sprung up either in Spain 
or Portugal during this revolution. The fact is, I believe that 
whatever has been done has been effected by the lower orders 
in the field, and that the doors of preferment have been shut 
against them by the higher orders, who have done nothing. 
Much has been said about Portuguese superstition and the 
power of the clergy. There can be no doubt but the power 
originated in the superstition of the people ; but of late years 
the power of the clergy has undoubtedly kept the people in 
ignorance and superstition, or at least in the semblance of it ; 
for in the country the priestly power seems to have been br(&en 
without even a struggle, and all appearance of superstition to 
have vanished with it." 

Another slip, of a much later date, in which he is speaking 
of Berenhorst,* contains the following remarks : — 

''Had so enlightened a military critic lived to review the 
wars of our time, the crown of laurel had not so often been 
placed upon brows for which the cap and bells, entwined with 
cypress, were a fitter ornament Sir Walter Scott writes 
on military affairs as few ever did, or ever will write ; but he 
labours under the great disadvantage of never having seen war, a 
disadvantage that even his mighty genius cannot altogether over- 
come. We confess that, forgetful of the dangers a life so valu- 
able would have been exposed to, we sometimes amuse our- 
selves in speculating on what might have been the result had 
chknce made Sir Walter a military man, and placed him in a 
situation fetvourable for the display of his genius, which is evi- 
dently of a military cast. What sort of battles and what sort 
of books should we have had? We should, of course, have 
had both, and both very different from those we have. But 
though he was not with us in the hour of danger, yet his spirit 
accompanied us, and his genius cheered us. We recollect being 

♦ Gomp. below, p. 318. 
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one of a party who passed a stoimy night while encamped on 
the heights above Sinacova, in reading the ^ Lady of the Lake/ 
then just published. As a special favour it had been lent to 
us for that night only ; and though our cloaks were scarcely 
able, in addition to the rickety walls of our tent> to protect our 
single luminary, we did not break up till every word of the 
book, notes and all, had been read and discussed. In the fields 
of Victoria and Pampeluna the grass now waves over two whose 
hearts then beat high at the recital of that delightful tale. The 
gallant owner of the volume lies buried in the churchyard of 
St Etienne, which it was his dying order to defend to the last. 
The third of the party has found a happy home to soothe the 
sufferings which severe and complicated wounds have entailed 
upon him ; while the last, after years of absence, a stranger in 
his native land, with nothing but the recollections of the past 
to dwell upon, traces these sketches, because, as Sir James 
Turner says, ' he knew not how to pass away his solitary and 
retired hours with a more harmless divertisement'" 

It is to be regretted that these records of his active life and 
his varied experiences during the campaigns in which he was 
engaged are so utterly lost; for, as it is, we do not really 
become acquainted with the man, his character, and talents, 
until the time when he began to attract public attention by his 
published writings; and General Mitchell, therefore, engages 
our interest principally as a writer, which is, perhaps, the less 
to be regretted, as his works, being chiefly of a professional 
character, show us what he must have been as a practical 
soldier, and still more, what he would h^ve been if he had 
been placed in a commanding position in the British army. 
For few men have left behind them in their writings so clear 
and distinct a picture of their own mind and character as 
General Mitchell. He was never married, though a very hand- 
some man, and welcome everywhere on account of his great 
conversational powers and the vast extent of his information. 
He preserved his youthful buoyancy of spirits — a great virtue in 
a military man-^to the end of his life, though during the last 
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ten years he lived veiy retired, seeing only few friends, and 
devoting most of his time to studying and writing about the 
subjects nearest his heart — the improvement of the British 
army, and the promotion of the happiness and comfort of the 
British soldier. 

It is a singular fact that, although the British army shows 
no lack of men with literary tastes, few have applied them- 
selves to a scientific study of their profession and its require- 
ments : one of these few was General MitchelL During the 
period of his active service he must have been indefatigable in 
studying the principles of his profession, the history of military 
operations, and the requirements, not only of captains and 
leaders, but of armies and their component parts ; for his 
writings furnish most abundant evidence that he was as inti- 
mately acquainted with the strategic movements and plans of 
an Alexander the Great, a Hannibal, and a GaBsar, as with those 
of any modem general ; and although in politics a stanch Gon- 
servative, he saw more clearly than any of his contemporaries 
the necessity of reforming many of the time-honoured abuses 
and defects of the British army. To point these out and to 
suggest improvements in ahnost every branch of the service 
was one of the great objects to which he applied his well-stored 
mind and his great intellectual powers. 

General Mitchell appears to have commenced giving to the 
world the results of his studies about the year 1830, when he 
had attained the age of forty-five. His earliest productions, 
so far as they can be identified, appeared in 1833 in a series of 
articles in ' Eraser's Magazine,' consisting partly of military 
sketches and biographies, and partly of light and humorous 
essays on manners, fashions, and things in general The military 
sketches are fifteen in number, and the papers on manners, &c., 
seventeen. All of them were published as the productions of 
Bombardino or Gaptain Orlando Sabertash. They extend over 
the period from 1833 to 1844; and some of the military 
sketches contained in the present volume were first published 
in ' Eraser's Magazine,' the proprietors of which have kindly 
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permitted them to be lepublished in the present collection. 
All these papers, and especially the militaiy sketches, attracted 
considerable attention at the time, and gave rise to animated 
controversies. From the year 1841 to 1855, General Mitchell 
-was a regular contributor to the ' United Service Journal,' fur- 
nishing papers on a variety of subjects of a military nature, e. g,, 
on the arms of the British troops, on promotion by purchase, 
&c During the years 1841-42 he wrote a series of seven letters 
to the ' Times ' newspaper on promotion by purchase, in which 
he endeavoured to maintain the doctrine that this system, not 
to mention other evil consequences, was utterly destructive of 
military science. 

His ability and power as a writer on militaiy subjects were 
already fully recognised and appreciated, when he resolved to 
devote his pen to the production of some great historical com- 
position. His first work of this kind was ' The Life of Wal- 
lenstein, Duke of Friedland' (London, Bosworth, 1837), in one 
8vo volume, of which a second edition appeared in 1853. This 
work, based upon the careful and extensive researches of Fre- 
derick Forster, published in Eaumer's 'HistorischesTaschenbuch,' 
and in a separate work in 1834, is a masterpiece of historical 
composition. Li order to do justice to his subject^ Mitchell 
not only studied all the accessible sources of information, but 
with inde&tigable zeal, rare in our days, he more than once 
visited the scenes of the great captain's exploits. The object 
which both Forster and Mitchell had in view was to relieve 
the memory of Wallenstein from the heavy imputations by 
which the Court of Vienna had always endeavoured to justify 
his assassination, and which Schiller, in his history of the Thirty 
Years' War, and in his dramas, and an endless variety of popular 
tales and romances, had joined in accumulating upon his name. 
Mitchell does not indeed consider it possible altogether to tear 
away the veil of darkness which had so long concealed from 
view the fuU portraiture of his hero, but he clearly shows that 
the charge of high treason brought against him has never been, 
and probably never will be^ substantiated. 
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The year after the first publication of his * life of Wallen- 
stein,' Mitchell gave to the world, in a moderate yolume, his 
^ Thoughts on Tactics and Military Organisation, together with 
an Enquiry into the Power and Position of Eussia' (London, 
Longman, 1838). Most of the essays contained in this volume 
had previously appeared in the ' United Service Journal/ where 
they had produced no small impression on the public mind, and 
called forth some animated discussions. All Mitchell's sugges- 
tions, whatever we may think of their practicability in the cir-* 
cumstances of the country, are worthy of the deep and earnest 
meditation of the politician, as well as of the soldier. We 
believe that this work has done excellent service, and many of 
the reforms introduced of late years may be traced to the influ- 
ence exercised by the arguments advanced by General Mitchell. 

In 1845, another important work, 'The Fall of Napoleon,' 
a historical memoir in three volumes (London, G. W. Nickis- 
son), was published, which seems to have produced such a sen- 
sation that a second edition was required in the very next year. 
In this work the author, with marvellous skill and sagacity, 
examines the great events in the life of Napoleon, from the com- 
mencement of the Eussian campaign down to his final overthrow. 
The conclusion at which he arrives is, that the French con- 
queror was the very embodiment of the spirit of daring auda^ 
city, overweening self-confidence, insatiable selfishness, vanity, 
and unblushing mendacity. He further points out that Napo- 
leon's great successes were due more to the valour and skill of his 
soldiers, and to the faults and mistakes of his opponents, than 
to any military genius of his own. These examinations, based 
as they are upon the author^s thorough military knowledge, 
and a profound acquaintance with the localities of all the great 
actions, as well as with a thorough insight into human nature, 
cannot fail, in the majority of cases, to produce a strong con- 
viction that, on the whole, Mitchell is right in lus estimate of 
the man who made all Europe tremble for a period of nearly 
fifteen years. But at the same time there can be no doubt 
that Mitchell, in not a few cases, was led too far by his moral 
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indignation at the heartlessness and Mthlesmess so glaringly 
manifested in all Napoleon's actions. 

Both this work and his 'life of Wallenstein ' were well 
received by the public; and we know that Yamhagen 7on 
Ense, himself one of the ablest historians and critics of the 
day, and the late Sir Eobert Peel, expressed great admiration 
of them. The former, in a letter of the 18th of October 
1853, addressed to Mitchell, says : — ^ Your work on Wallen- 
stein has sufficiently established your powers as an historian 
and historical investigator, and the one on Napoleon again 
proves this in the most brilliant manner. It, at the same time, 
and at the first glance, shows the great advantage which arises 
when military subjects are described by the hand of a soldier. 
I hope, and I am sure every friend of true and impartial his- 
tory does so with me, that you may yet have many opportunities 
of writing on similar subjects." 

Sir Eobert Peel wrote to the author in reference to ' The Fall 
of Napoleon ' : — '' I think it very important to the cause of 
truth that there should be some severer and more impartial 
scrutiny into the real merits of military achievements than it 
is usual to institute. It was in this work that I first read the 
facts stated with respect to the battle of Marengo, and to the 
authorised history of that battle. I am not aware whether they 
have been contradicted or questioned by French military writers, 
admirers of Napoleon. If not, they naturally provoke inquiry 
into every other achievement, for which he has the credit of 
signal success." We may also mention here, that soon after the 
publication of ' The Fall of Napoleon,' Mitchell, one morning, 
quite tmexpectedly received a veiy flattering letter ftom the 
private secretary of the late King Augustus of Hanover, accom- 
panying a costly diamond brooch, as a token of his Majesty's 
appreciation of the light he had thrown on the history of 
Napoleon. 

In the year after the first edition of ' The Fall of Napoleon,' 
General Mitchell again appeared in ' Fraser's Magazine ' as the 
author of a series of nine essays ' On the Principal Campaigns 
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in the Else of Kapoleon,' which are written with the same 
critical sagacity and skill, and the same knowledge of every 
detail of every campaign and battle, as ^ The Fall of Napoleon,* 
to which in fact they form a kind of introduction. 

The work which we shall mention last, though it was not the 
last in point of time, was published in 1842, under the title of 
^ The Art of Conversation, with Remarks on Fashion and Ad- 
dress, by Captain Orlando Sabertash * (London, G. W. Nickis- 
son). This book, written in a sprightly and graceful manner, 
shows the great versatility of our author's mind, and at the 
same time brings him before us as a type of the true English 
gentleman, who is as opposed to all that is low and vulgar as 
he is to what is called the morgtie aristocratique. 

During the latter period of his life General Mitchell had 
made considerable preparations for a life of the Duke of Alba» 
but the difi&culty, and in some instances the utter impossibility, 
of obtaining access to authentic documents, discouraged him; 
the design was given up, and all that he ever wrote on the 
Duke of Alba is the short memoir in the present collection. 

In order to advocate his views of the necessity of reforms in 
the British army — a subject ever present to his mind — he at 
one time formed the project of editing a military journal, each 
number of which was to contain a biographical sketch of some 
distinguished soldier. Many of those presented to the reader in 
the present collection were written by him for that purpose. 
But declining years and enfeebled health prevented his carrying 
out this design. They, together with several others, are now 
published in the hope that they wiU assist in keeping alive the 
remembrance of one who was animated by the noblest patriotic 
spirit, and whose whole life was devoted to earnest endeavours 
to make the soldiers of his native land models for all nations, 
not only in acts of valour and chivalrous generosity — for these 
they have shown at all times — ^but in intellectual culture, scien- 
tific skill, and efficiency, and in their personal comfort and 
happiness. 
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ZISCA THE HUSSITE 

John Zisca, of Trocznow, was bom on his father's 
estate of Trocznow, in the kingdom of Bohemia, about 
the year 1353. He first saw the light under the shelter- 
ing boughs of an oak, his mother having been seized in 
labour when returning from directing some harvest work 
then in progress. Of his early life nothing is known ; 
even the year of his birth is imcertain. His family, 
though noble, were not wealthy; and it appears that 
Zisca long remained imder the paternal roof, assisting his 
father in the administration of the moderate, though imen- 
cumbered, domain they possessed. An accident in boy- 
hood deprived him of the use of his right eye ; but it is a 
mistake to suppose, as is frequently asserted, that he de- 
rived the name of Zisca, or the one-eyed, from this mis- 
fortime. Zisca is a name not imusual in Bohemia, but 
means in no language one-eyed. 

A 



2 ZISCA THE HUSSITE. 

Though married at an early age, Zisca seems to have 
been turned of forty before he took any share in public 
life ; and then only, it appears, as a military adventurer. 
The brother-kings of Hungary and Bohemia having be- 
friended the Teutonic order when attacked by the Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Eussians, Zisca was one of a numerous 
band of nobles and volunteers who hastened to the assist- 
ance of the Knights. He was present in the fatal battle 
of Tannenberg, in which the Grand Master, Ulrich of Jting- 
ingen, fell on the field with three hundred knight-com- 
manders end forty thousand private men — an overthrow 
from which the order never again recovered. 

We next find Zisca in Hungary, contending under its 
banner against the Turks. He is still on the losing side, 
learning to conquer in the school of defeat ; and it is only 
at Agincourt, when ranged under the banner of England, 
that the bright beams of victory seem first to have flashed 
upon him. 

Still it is evident that he held no rank or post of trust 
in the English army, for he was living tranquilly at the 
Bohemian Court as Chamberlain to Wenzeslaus IV., when 
the Hussite tempest, which he was so long destined to 
direct, first rose in black and threatening clouds over the 
land of the Czechs. 

It will be right, before proceeding, to give a brief 
accoimt here of the origin of the fierce contest of which 
we have to speak. 

Bohemia, though forming part of Germany, and sur- 
rounded on aU sides by German provinces, was inhabited 
at the period of which we are treating, as it still is to a 
considerable extent, by a branch of the great Slavonic 
nation, rejoicing in the not very musical name of Czechs. 
When Charlemagne and his successors drove the Slavonian 
tribes who had penetrated into Germany back beyond the 
Oder, these Czechs maintained their groimd in Bohemia, 
partly by ofiering ready submission and paying tribute. 
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but, above all, by fighting stoutly in defence of the lands 
they possessed. They long remained heathens ; the few 
attempts made by their western neighbours to convert 
them to Christianity failed completely; and it was not 
till the arrival of two monks, Cyrillus and Methodius, 
sent from Constantinople by the Empress Theodora, that 
the good work made any progress. It then advanced so 
rapidly that we already find a bishopric erected at Prague 
in 791. As these missionaries and their successors came 
from the East, they preached the doctrine of the Greek, 
and not of the Eoman Church ; and said nothing of the 
supremacy of the Pope, and of withholding the chalice in 
administering the Holy Sacrament; so that, when Bo- 
hemia came gradually, as part of the German empire, in 
contact with Eome, and under the influence of the Eoman 
clergy, a new doctrine had to be taught It was not 
easily established ; the people long remained attached to 
their earlier creed, and it required all the skill, and some 
of the power also, of the Eoman clergy to reduce the 
kingdom to absolute conformity. 

While this half-forcible conversion was in progress, the 
fierce and fiery persecution to which the Waldenses were 
exposed in France and Savoy drove many of that un- 
happy sect into Bohemia, where they enjoyed not only 
greater religious freedom, but, from the mountainous na- 
ture of the country, found better means of concealment 
also. It is not therefore surprising that open adversaries 
of the Church of Eome should have appeared in the 
country before Huss, and the time of which we are speak- 
ing. The most distinguished of these were Conrad of 
Austin, John Miliez, and Mathias Tannow. But of in- 
finitely greater influence than the efforts of these men 
were the works of Wyclifie, which about this period 
found their way into Bohemia, and from which Huss him- 
self first derived inspiration. 

This man, a secular priest, born on the lordship of 
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Hussiuatz, was, at the time of which we are speaking, 
Eector of the University of Prague. He was distin- 
guished for learning, piety, for his unblemished life, 
and great pulpit eloquemce. And as he added to these 
advantages a tall, spare form, a long pale face, and ex- 
tremely mild and friendly manners, he was almost revered 
as a saint by the lower orders. He had first attracted 
notice by preaching against the general depravity of the 
age ; but encouraged by success, and fired by the writings 
of Wycliflfe, he assailed the disorders of the Church, ques- 
tioned many of its doctrines, denied the supremacy of the 
Pope, and denounced the irregularities of the clergy 'in 
severe terms. Persecution augmented his popularity ; and 
as Wenzeslaus IV., the then reigning King, was at vari- 
ance with the Court of Eome, the proceedings of ilie 
reformef were not altogether displeasing to him. 

When the General Council of the Church assembled at 
Constance in 1414, Huss was invited to appear before 
them, and justify the doctrine he had preached. Pro- 
vided with a safe-conduct from Sigismimd, King of the 
Eomans, he appeared accordingly ; but the spiritual power 
having denied the King^s right to protect a heretic against 
the authority of the Church, he was thrown into prison ; 
and after a trial, during which he evinced great firmness, 
but little ability, he was declared guilty of heresy, and 
condemned accordingly. And as he refused to abjure his 
previous doctrine, or make the slightest concession, he 
was sentenced to the stake, and suffered martyrdom with 
heroic firmness on the 6th July 1415. Jerome of Prague, 
his pupil, friend, and countryman, shared the same fate 
shortly afterwards. 

The death of their revered countryman excited in the 
people of Bohemia a keen spirit of enmity against Sigis- 
mund and the Council of Constance, which, as a natural 
consequence, extended to the Catholic clergy and the 
Church of Eome. It was in vain that Pope Martin V., 
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King Sigismund, and the Council of Constance, sent a 
legate to Wenzeslaus, urging him to extirpate the Wycliflfe 
heresy — as the doctrine of Huss was still called — ^from his 
dominions. The monarch had neither the inclination nor 
indeed the power to comply, and every day saw the new 
doctrine gaining additional proselytes. 

On Zisca, who had been appointed the King's cham- 
berlain, these events made a deep impression. The new 
doctrine had taken a firm hold on his stern and gloomy 
mind; and private wrongs augmented, it is said, the 
d^dly hatred he entertained against the Catholic clergy. 
The story goes, that a monk had seduced his sister, who 
was a nun, and had afterwards abandoned her to the 
dreadful fate consequent on her breach of vows. The well- 
guarded walls of his convent had hitherto sheltered the 
seducer from the wrath of the indignant brother, and from 
that vengeance which was ultimately to fall so heavily on 
the whole order to which the ofiender belonged. It is also 
said that Zisca obtained from Wenzeslaus a commission 
empowering him to demand redress for the death of Huss ; 
a document which the King, who knew his chamberlain's 
want of means, is said to have signed as a jest : if it was 
so, the King, though he might know his chamberlain's 
want of fortune, knew not what a mind of such power, 
vigour, and daring was capable of effecting. 

Treated leniently, almost with favour, by Wenzeslaus, 
the Hussites spread rapidly : and Jacobel, a secular priest 
of Miess, no sooner set the example of administering the 
sacrament in both forms, than he was imitated in Prague, 
and in every part of the kingdom. Meetings were held in 
the open air, at which thousands attended, to hear the new 
doctrine preached, and to receive the sacrament in both 
forms. In many places the Catholic clergy were insulted 
and ill-used; in some instances they were slain for refusing 
to administer the sacrament in the form demanded. And 
though Huss himself had never advocated the use of the 
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clialice, it now became the main point claimed by those 
who termed themselves Hnssites, and his followers. 

Though the country still continued tranquil, yet agita- 
tion continued; and it was plainly seen that a storm 
was gathering. And some intrigues carried on at Prague 
by a powerful noble, Kicolas of Hussinatz, the early pro- 
tector of Huss, and who was supposed to aspire to the 
crown, having alarmed Wenzeslaus, he commanded the 
citizens to deliver up their arms, and deposit them in the 
Castle of Wisserhad. The magistrates and burghers were 
terrified ; they dreaded the King's resentment should t^y 
disobey his orders, and feared, on the other hand, to dis- 
arm while dark and threatening times were impending. 
While they were deliberating on the part to be taken, 
Zisca, whose time had now arrived, appeared among them. 
"Your weakness," he said, "surprises me. I know the 
King better than you do. Arm yourselves, and carry your 
arms to the Wisserhad. The King will be very glad to 
see you thus arrayed, and will be very certain to send you 
back with the arms you bring in such a manner. Place 
me at your head and I will speak for you at this moment, 
which is of greater consequence than you are aware of." 
A shout of approbation decided the case in his favour, and 
all, hurrying on their arms, proceeded under his command 
to the royal palace. 

Wenzeslaus, who had at first been alarmed by the threat- 
ening advance of this armed multitude, seeing their peace- 
ful demeanour, appeared on the balcony, when Zisca ad- 
dressed him in the name of the citizens : " Your Highness 
has demanded the arms of your faithful citizens and subjects. 
Here we bring them ourselves, ready to shed every drop 
of our blood in contending against your enemies, whoever 
they may be or wherever they may be found." " You say 
well," replied the King; "lead these people back as 
quietly as they have come, and let every one return to his 
home and occupation." 
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This incident became the foundation of Zisca's power 
and influence, and from this day he may be looked upon 
as the avowed leader of the Hussites. He was soon called 
upon by events to justify his fitness for the dangerous post. 

On the 30th of July 1419, the Hussite party, now from 
the general use of the chalice termed the Utraquists, held 
a procession in Prague. A priest of the Church of St 
Stephen, haviag by some means roused their displeasure, 
was instantly slain, and his blood-streaming head placed 
on the point of a lance. As they afterwards passed the 
Senate-House, a stone thrown at them unfortunately struck 
the bearer of the chaKce standard ; and the wUd multi- 
tude, already excited by their previous act of brutality, 
instantly turned against the building, burst open the gates, 
butchered all who resisted, and hurled thirteen senators 
out of the windows, to perish on the pikes of the infuri- 
ated mob below. A royal ofl&cer having, at the head of 
300 horsemen, attempted to restore order, was repulsed by 
Zisca, who with a party of his wild band took up a position 
which enabled him to foU the efforts of the royal troops. 

The unexpected tidings of this savage and sanguinary 
massacre proved fatal to Wenzeslaus ; he was struck by 
apoplexy on hearing the account, and died on the 10th 
August following. 

The King's death gave the signal for the bursting of the 
storm which had been so long gathering over the land. On 
the very day after Ms decease had become known in Prague, 
the Hussites already attacked convents and churches, de- 
stroyed pictures and images, and murdered on their very 
altars priests who refused to administer the sacrament in 
both forms. The example of the capital was too readily 
followed; and as the excesses extended, so they also rose 
in atrocity, tfll every part of the kingdom witnessed deeds 
of fiendlike enormity. Nor was the commission of such 
horrors confined to one party. The Catholics assailed took 
fierce vengeance wherever they had power. Every Utra- 
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quist priest who fell into their hands perished at the stake ; 
and the miners of Kuttenbeig who lemained attached to 
their own faith hurled every unfortunate Hussite whom 
they captured into the dark abyss of their mines. Sixteen 
hundred Hussites are said to have perished in these Mght- 
ful caverns in the course of one year. 

Immediately on the breaking out of the troubles, Zisca 
had summoned all the Mends of the cause to arm, combine, 
and take the field against the enemies of God and the 
cause. As the Catholics naturally opposed this union, a 
civil war broke out in the very capital, and was only ter- 
minated by the exertions of the widowed Queen, a princess 
universally esteemed for her virtues, and who contrived to 
negotiate a six months' truce between the parties. In con- 
sequence of this arrangement Zisca left Prague, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at Pilsen. 

And where now was Sigismund, the heir to the Bohe- 
mian crown? Destroying, we are forced to confess, his 
own bright prospects by that inconsistency and want of 
character which is too easily traced through the whole of 
his long and eventful reign. In December following his 
brother^s death, the King of Hungary and of the Somans 
advanced to Briinn, in Moravia, where on his summons 
he was met by deputies from Prague and from the rest of 
the kingdom. Everything promised a happy and peaceful 
termination to the troubles, when, in the midst of the 
negotiation, the inconsistent monarch suddenly issued the 
most sanguinary decrees against the Hussites, and so far 
forgot what was due to his station, dignity, to humanity 
itself, as actually to be present at the execution of some 
Utraquists at Breslau. This vile and unkingly action 
was a declaration of war even to the knife. Hussite 
priests proclaimed it from every pulpit, and at every meet- 
ing thousands of brave and resolute men vowed to forfeit 
life and fortune rather than suffer Sigismund to ascend the 
Bohemian throne. 
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Zisca, who had probably foreseen the turn affairs would 
take, and who at all events knew how necessary a strong 
place of arms would be to his party, had for some months 
been actively employed in fortifying a mountain of some 
height called Kadrestie. The post, surrounded on three 
sides by the river Lanzenick, and crowned by the remains 
of an old fortress, is almost of impregnable strength, and, 
as the headquarters of the new sect, it soon grew into a 
town, which the Hussites called Tabor, and from whence 
the fanatical followers of Zisca derived the name of Tabor- 
ites. The renewal of the contest soon proved how valu- 
able the precaution taken in the construction of this post 
had been. 

A royalist army having laid siege to Pilsen, and Zisca 
not thinking himself strong enough to defend the place, he 
consented to withdraw his troops on condition of being 
allowed a free passage to Tabor. The terms were acceded 
to, but broken by the enemy, who no sooner saw the Tabor- 
ites in open field and beyond the protection of the ram- 
parts, than they instantly prepared to attack them. Zisca, 
however, was fully equal to the danger that threatened 
hinL Covering the front and flanks of his small force by 
the numerous waggons that seem always to have accom- 
panied these Slavonic armies, and placing his rear against 
a lake, he awaited the onset of the foe, who after a long 
and stubborn contest were completely repulsed, and forced 
to leave the retreat of the Taborites unmolested. 

The short interval of repose that followed on this action 
was employed by the Hussite leader, who had hitherto 
fought with infantry only, in forming a corps of cavalry, 
and in collecting, during some minor expeditions, as many 
bombards and culverins as he could lay his hands upon. 

Nor were these precautions needless. From every part 
of Germany, from his hereditary kingdom of Hungary, 
Sigismund had collected forces, which were now marching 
against Prague. Fifty princes, counts^ and prelates of the 
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Empire were arrayed beneath his banner, and his anny 
exceeded, by the best accounts, 150,000 men. The as- 
sailed capital was defended only by its anned citizens, 
assisted by 4000 Taborites ; while the royalists, in addi- 
tion to their numerical superiority, had the advantage of 
possessing the Castle of Wisserhad on the right, and the 
royal castle on the left bank of the Moldau. The city, 
indeed, seemed lost ; but Zisca fought in its defence, and 
with him the wild convulsive weight of religious enthusi- 
asm which scorns as naught every ordinary species of force. 

On the 14th July 1420 the great attack was made. The 
combat was long and sanguinary. The trained and mail- 
clad soldiers of Germany and Hungary long refused to 
give way before untrained citizens and half-armed peas- 
ants. But Zisca, sallying suddenly from his redoubts on 
the Wittkow hills, and following fiercely on the steps of the 
troops whose onset he had repulsed, inflicted so complete 
an overthrow on the main body of the King's army op- 
posed to him, that the whole of the swarming host was 
forced to retire in confusion from the sanguinary contest. 
It is from this battle that the Wittkow hill derives the 
name of the Zisca-berg, which it bears to this day. 

Left by the flight of the royalists in possession of the 
capital, the Hussites proceeded to besiege the Castle of 
Wisserhad. It made a stout resistance, and only surren- 
dered on the 1st of November, after Sigismund had been 
again defeated in attempting to relieve it. Zisca's fame 
and influence augmented with every blow he dealt. 

Victory followed victory. The great battle of Deach- 
brod, in which his army was completely routed, having 
obliged Sigismund to evacuate the kingdom, Zisca ruled 
it with almost absolute sway, the mass of the people being 
naturally inclined to join the only power that could exer- 
cise authority and give safety and protection. It was in 
the course of this bright career that sudden darkness struck 
Zisca. He was besieging Eaby, and observing the pro- 
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gress of the attack, when the bolt of a crossbow shattered 
the bough of a tree beneath which he was standing, and 
drove a splinter of the wood into his left eye, and com- 
pletely deprived him of sight. But neither the excruciat- 
ing pain which he sufiTered fix)m his wound, nor the utter 
blindness which it occasioned, could subdue his daimtless 
energy. He never left the camp ; and the Saxons having 
at this moment invaded the northern provinces of the 
kingdom, he instantly marched against them, defeated 
them, and drove them back into their own country. 

Our narrow limits prevent us, of course, from attempt- 
ing any account of the war, and of the frightful scenes 
of carnage which marked its progress. Every town, 
castle, or stronghold captured, was given over to the fury 
of the victors, who rarely spared either age or sex. Par- 
don, however rarely granted, never extended to the clergy, 
and every monk or secular priest that fell into Hussite 
hands was immediately consigned to the flames. 

Nor were the Catholics the only foes that felt the wrath 
of Zisca. The lawless time had given scope to every 
species of extravagance, and two sects professing what we 
would now call socialist principles, and terming themselves 
Adamites and Piccards, had sprung up under shelter of 
troubles that could alone conceal their worthlessness. 
Their frightful and licentious tenets shocked the dark 
religious fervour of Zisca : he marched against them and 
exterminated them to the last, retaining only one old man 
as a captive, who was ordered to explain the doctrine of 
the sect. This explanation the Taborite leader caused to 
be carefully noted down and sent to the Uraquist clergy 
at Prague. 

Victory still attended the Hussites. Sigismund had 
again invaded the country at the head of a powerful (Jer- 
man army, and had again been defeated. His son-in-law, 
the Archduke of Austria, had been repulsed, and Moravia 
invaded and ravaged ; but diflBculties still augmented, and 
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a civil war was now to be added to the foreign and religious 
wars which Zisca had already to maintain with his small 
and insufficient band. 

Zisca and the people of Prague had invited Corybut, 
Prince of Lithuania, to ascend the throne of Bohemia. 
The invitation had been accepted, and the young prince had 
been well received on his first arrival As his means were 
not, however, considerable, and as he was unsuccessful in 
his first and only military undertaking, an attack on the 
Castle of Carlstein, he declined rapidly in public favour, and 
was soon totally neglected by the citizens of the capital. 

Such treatment of one whom he befriended excited the 
displeasure of Zisca. He wrote in terms of threat and 
reproof to the people of Prague, who, confiding in their 
influence and superior numbers, replied in a tone of scorn 
and defiance. 

But none ever defied Zisca with impunity ; and though 
engaged at this time in an expedition against the Arch- 
duke of Austria, he immediately turned against these new 
adversaries. Having vanquished them in three general 
actions, he was on his march to Prague, fully resolved to 
destroy the capital, when for the first time a spirit of oj)- 
position displayed itself in his army. An eloquent speech 
from their blind and never conquered leader quickly sup- 
pressed every appearance of insubordination, and the 
advance was resumed. But deputies from the city who 
came to solicit terms, and Zisca's own reluctance, perhaps, 
to destroy the capital of the kingdom, for once induced 
him to relent. A treaty was concluded between the par- 
ties, and the Taborites held their triumphant entrance into 
Prague. The procession was marked by the stem and 
silent character of the leader. Zisca was on horseback, 
plainly dressed as usual, a short scimitar hung by his side, 
and in his hand he carried an iron-studded war-mace. 
Priests marching silently before him held on high the 
chalice, the emblem of his faith ; not a human voice was 
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heard, and the sound of bells alone broke the silence of 
the hour. The people, who had assembled in thousands, 
were on their knees, and contemplated in awe, terror, and 
admiration, the blind and dreaded victor of so many fields. 

This was the last of Zisca's triumphs. He was on his 
march into Moravia, the conquest of which he was resolved 
to complete, and was besieging the small town of Przibis- 
law, when he received a private embassy fi-om the King. 
Sigismund offered him tte administration of Bohemia, the 
command of all the forces of the kingdom, and a large 
revenue, provided he would unite with the royal party and 
obtain his. King Sigismund's, acknowledgment by the 
States. Dr Aschberg, our last and best authority on the 
subject, is confident that Zisca rejected the proposal, though 
the particulars of the negotiation are not known; nor 
were they of long duration, for on the 6th of October Zisca 
was seized with a fever which terminated his extraordinary 
life on the 12th of the same month, 1424, when he was 
already, as the best historians admit, more than seventy 
years of age. His followers thinking that victory would 
be acceptable to him even in death, instantly assaulted 
and carried the walls of Przibislaw. The town was as 
usual given to the flames, and the inhabitants to the 
sword ; and to testify their grief for the loss of their con- 
quering leader, they assumed thenceforward the name of the 
Orphans. The story so frequently told, that on his death- 
bed Zisca desired a drum to be covered with his skin in 
order that he might frighten the enemy even to the last, is 
a mere fiction without the slightest foundation in truth. 

Zisca was buried with all honours in the Church of St 
Paul's at Czaslaw, where a monument, with a Latin and 
Bohemian inscription, was erected to his memoiy. His 
iron-studded war-mace was suspended above the tomb. A 
century afterwards the Emperor Ferdinand I., wishing to 
say a prayer in this church, inquired to whom the mace 
had belonged, and on Zisca's name being mentioned, in 
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stantly left the church, exclaming, " Bestia mortua post cen- 
tum annos tenet vivos." The monument was destroyed 
during the Thirty Years' War, and Ferdinand II. ordered 
even the bones of the Taborite leader to be taken up and 
buried beneath the gibbet. The loss, after the battle of 
Prague, of so many valuable documents respecting himself 
and his time, has, however, been far more injurious to the 
memory of Zisca than the little-minded act of Ferdinand. 
The greater part of our knowledge respecting his extra- 
ordinary career has been handed down to us by writers 
who flourished not only after the fall of the Hussites, but 
after the suppression of the Eeformation, in the very age 
of persecution therefore; and like that of Hannibal, has 
only reached us through the medium of inveterate enemies. 
Zisca was of middle stature, but strongly and firmly 
built ; his head was large, and bent slightly forward ; he 
had black hair, black eyebrows and mustache, and a dark 
complexion. His remaining letters seem to show that he 
had received a good education for the period in which he 
lived. His gifts for action were of a high order, and he 
possessed in an eminfent degree the qualities that bring 
men forward in troubled times. He was bold, prompt, and 
decided — 

** Of passions fiery, and of judgment cold " — 

and was endowed with a deep insight into character. Am- 
bition, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, seems to 
have been foreign to him. He had but one object in view, 
the establishment of the Utraquist doctrine, and this he 
believed himself called upon to fix on a firm and perma- 
nent foundation. 

Wielding almost absolute power in Bohemia after the 
death of Wenzeslaus, he could at any time have placed 
the crown upon his head, but never made the slightest 
attempt to do so. 

His military genius was evidently of the highest order. 
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He fought thirteen general actions and nearly a hundred 
minor combats, and never sustained a single defeat. And 
these triumphs were achieved with armies composed, not 
of warlike nobles and their well-trained and well-armed 
followers, but of rude peasants gathered from the fields, 
and as ignorant of the use of arms as of those principles 
of subordination and discipline which can alone render 
weapons formidable in the hands of the many. ^ And it is 
in the method of tactics so well suited to the character 
of his men, and in the strict system of discipline to which 
he reduced them, and which rendered rude boors, armed 
principally with spears, clubs, and iron-shod thrashing- 
flails, superior in every battle to the best trained soldiers 
of the Continent, that the wonderful skill and sagacity of 
Zisca is displayed. In one respect he may be said to have 
introduced an entirely new method of war, and, in the 
numerous waggons that accompanied his army, to have 
carried movable fortresses along with him. These he 
afterwards turned to excellent account, and though such a 
manner of intrenching armies was not unknown in earlier 
times, we never find it reduced to system tiU under the 
Hussite leader. We must add that these cumbrous trains 
of waggons render the extraordinary rapidity of Zisca's 
movements, and the ability with which he evaded the 
blows of armies too numerous to be met in battle, more 
admirable even than they would otherwise appear. 

Every reader of history will lament that a man so highly 
gifted should have stained his name and fame by the 
appalling succession of sanguinary deeds perpetrated under 
Ids command, and too often by his direct orders. Some 
still remaining documents seem indeed to show that he 
firequently conducted the acts of cruelty to which he was 
forced to resort. What may have been the impelling in- 
fluence that drove him fix)m better thoughts to darker 
actions we pretend not to say; nor shall we attempt to 
account for the melancholy discrepancy between the few 
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words and many deeds : it is enough for our purpose to 
remind the reader of the character of the time in which 
our tale is laid. Indiscriminate carnage and the destruc- 
tion of towns and dwellings too often marked even the pro- 
gress of the ordinary wars of the period, and to this fatal 
and everyday cruelty the Hussite war added all the fierce 
incentives to acts of barbarism derived from civil discord 
and religious fanaticism. Anarchy had swept established 
authority from the land ; men and societies were thrown 
back for security on their own strength, on the arms they 
could wield, and on the terror they could inspire; and even 
these sources of security had often to be maintained by the 
extermination of all who might be disposed to doubt or dis- 
pute their reality. We know, unfortunately too well, how 
many crimes and excesses have been committed under the 
influence of civil discord and religious enmities, even in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in times far more 
civilised and enlightened than those of which we have 
been speaking, and need not be surprised, therefore, if in 
a darker age we find similar deeds more darkly shaded. 
This can neither justify nor palliate the conduct of the 
Hussites, but it tends at least to make their conduct more 
intelligible. 

We may mention, in conclusion, that for four centuries 
superstitious veneration protected the oak under which 
Zisca was bom. The farriers and blacksmiths of the sur- 
rounding country, fancying that the slightest splinter oi 
the Zisca oak fixed to a hammer added strength to its 
blows, resorted to the tree for the purpose of obtaining 
some pieces of the valuable wood. It was cut down by 
authority at the commencement of the eighteenth centurj'', 
and a small chapel dedicated to St John the Baptist erected 
on the spot where it grew. 



11. 



SCANDEEBEG. 



If fortune is often capricious in bestowing fame, the 
shape and form in which it is bestowed is at times equally 
singular. Of this the fame and history of Scanderbeg 
seems to form a singular example, for the Albanian Prince 
is generally known only for his great personal strength, 
prowess, and skill as a swordsman. We hear of the " arm 
of Scanderbeg," and we appeal to the " sword of Scander- 
beg" when tardy or slothful conduct is to be reproached ; 
but we seldom mention the genius of the leader and the 
talents of the ruler which, for so many years, enabled a 
mere Albanian chieftain to hold at bay the whole of the 
Ottoman power, then the terror of Christian Europe. How- 
ever indispensable personal prowess and gallantry were to 
the part which Scanderbeg acted with so much success, it 
is still evident that they must have been accompanied by 
mental qualities of a high and brilliant order, which alone 
could place and retain him during so long a period of wild 
turmoil in a station of power and command. What that 
genius was it must in a great measure be left for the reader 
himself to judge; we can only state very generally what were 
the effects produced by the exertions of our hero ; the man- 
ner in, and too often the means also by, which great actions 

B 
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were achieved, are lost amidst the clouds of darkness that 
ignorance, credulity, and party zeal have cast over the 
records of the period, and disfigured the portraiture of so 
many eminent men. 

George Castriota, on whom history has conferred the 
honourable name of Scanderbeg, properly Iskander Beg, 
meaning in Turkish the Lord Alexander, was bom at Croia 
in Albania, in 1414* He was the son of John Castriota, 
Prince of Epirus, and the youngest of nine children. Al- 
ready, in early boyhood, he was the admiration of his 
family and of the country, and distinguished for personal 
beauty, activity, and quickness. He had hardly attained 
his ninth year when Sultan Amurath II., who had already 
subdued part of Greece, turned his arms against Albania. 
Prince John resisted for a time, but finding himself un- 
equal to the contest was forced to submit, acknowledge 
himself vassal to the Sultan, and surrender his four sons as 
hostages to the conqueror. The captive Princes were con- 
ducted to Adrianople, then the principal seat of the Otto- 
man power in Europe. 

The Byzantian Empire was at this time drawing rapidly 
to its end, owing as much to civic discord and moral abase- 
ment as to the rising power of the OsmanlL The Turks 
had already, about the year 1357, obtained a footing in 
Europe, though the exact time and manner of their arri- 
val has hardly been settled by historians, interesting as 
the point may be. It was long asserted that the Genoese 
factory of Pera transported the soldiers of Solyman across 
the strait for a fixed price, and these republican traders 
continued for years to labour under the stigma of having 
sold Christianity to the infidels for some thousands of gold 
byzants. The probability is, however, that they first ap- 
peared as mercenary allies of the Greek Emperors, and 
afterwards retained possession of Gallipoli, where they 
happened to be stationed. In 1359 Achmet I. established 

* According to others he was bom ten years earlier, in 1404. 
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the capital of the Moslem power at Adrianople, and his 
son Bayazid, surnamed by the Turks Hdirim, or the 
Lightning, already extended his conquests to the walls 
of Belgrad. The advance of Timour, the conqueror of 
Persia, India, and Central Asia, into Anatolia, gave a re- 
spite to the Christians. Called away from his conquests 
in Europe, the Sultan hastened to con&ont the Tartars; 
but here fortune failed him ; he was defeated and captured 
in the great battle of Angora in 1401, and the disputes for 
the succession, which followed on his captivity, gave the 
Byzantian Empire a few years of additional security ; and 
it was not till Amurath 11. again reunited the Turkish 
forces that the previous career of Moslem conquest was 
resumed, and the capital of the once mighty Boman Em- 
pire brought to the verge of ruin, and was for a time even 
besieged. It was under circumstances so unpromising 
to the Christian cause in the East, that the star of Scan- 
derbeg arose. 

The young Princes of Albania — conveyed, as we have 
seen, as hostages to Adrianople — were forced to embrace 
the Mohammedan faith, but were educated with every pos- 
sible care, even in the palace of the Sultan himself Here 
George Castriota was soon distinguished above all the 
youths of his age, not only by his personal beauty, but by 
his rapid progress in martial exercises, and in the Turkish 
and Slavonian languages. These brilliant qualities and 
attainments attracted the attention of Amurath, and gained 
the Sultan's friendship for the young Epirot, who, at a 
very early age, obtained the command of a body of 500 
horse, with which he greatly distinguished himself. 

It also happened, if we believe the chronicles of the 
times, that during an interval of peace, and while the 
Court of Adrianople were engaged in jousts and festivities, 
a gigantic Scythian presented himself before the Sultan, 
and challenged the best of the Turkish warriors. The cham- 
pions to be protected by neither mail nor cuirass, and to be 
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armed with the scimitar alone. Scanderbeg accepted this 
bold defiance, and, to the admiration of the whole Court, 
vanquished the presumptuous challenger in open lists. 

The frequent wars in which the Turks were engaged at 
this period, gave Scanderbeg "ample room and verge 
enough" to display his gallantry as a soldier, and skill 
as a leader. He fought under the banner of the Crescent 
in Greece and Hungary, distinguished himself on every 
occasion, and always, if we believe historians, treated 
Christian captives with Christian lenity. Ordinary hu- 
manity may account for the fact ; and without believing, 
with so many chroniclers, that he remained a Christian at 
heart during the whole time of his wearing the turban, we 
can easily, notwithstanding Gibbon's sneer, understand that 
the recollection of his early faith may have called that 
humanity more readily into action. 

Scanderbeg was about thirty years of age when his father, 
John Castriota, who had continued to exercise a nominal 
sovereignty over Epirus, died at Croia. The Sultan on 
receiving the intelligence immediately caused the whole 
country to be occupied by his troops, and the brothers of 
our hero to be poisoned. In the statement of mere facts 
we are bound to follow the authorities before us, imperfect 
as they may too often appear ; but we confess that it is not 
easy to believe this act of needless barbarity on the part of 
a sovereign never reported cruel, and who twice resigned a 
throne, and only resumed regal power at the solicitation of 
his subjects and soldiers. If the life of Scanderbeg was 
spared on this occasion, it was owing, as we are told, to 
the services he had rendered, and stiU more to those he 
was expected to render. Nor was even this sort of mercy 
shown without being accompanied by evidence of intended 
treachery. 

The Sultan having informed Scanderbeg of the death of 
his father and of hi^ brothers, promised, immediately after 
the pending campaign, to restore the whole of the family 
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inheritance to him ; but the Epirot saw through the arti- 
fice, better than we do indeed, and declared at once that he 
would not leave the side of Amurath' and the latter fell, 
we are assured, into the snare he had himself laid. The 
reader will, of course, recollect that we ai'e here obliged to 
follow writers who take every opportunity to indulge in 
the most extravagant attacks against the infidels, even as 
they lavish praise on the champion of their own faith. 

Whether deceiver or deceived in this case, it is certain 
that the Turkish Emperor was for a considerable time a 
gainer by the result. Scanderbeg was one of the most 
popular and successful soldiers in his army; troops gathered 
rapidly round his victorious standard. 

"There was not an arm in Moslem war, 
Gould lure the Delhies half so far." 

But continued success, and the splendid rewards by 
which it was followed, failed not to excite the bitter en- 
mity invariably flowing from poison-hearted envy. Calum- 
niators instilled into the mind of Amurath suspicions of 
the fidelity of his Albanian favourite. In the breast of a 
victorious Sultan hatred soon followed suspected ingrati- 
tude, and the ruin of Scanderbeg was resolved upon. Not 
wishing, however, to proceed at once to extremities, and 
desirous, in fact, of avoiding an open execution, the Emperor 
resolved to temporise, and to trust to chance or the fortune 
of battle to rid him of his hated enemy ; and the sanguinary 
contest which the Turks then waged against Buschowitz, 
Prince of Servia, oflfered the best prospect of terminating 
the career of Scanderbeg ; but the latter returned safe and 
successful from every encounter. 

It is hardly necessary for us to observe how much this 
statement of Amurath's duplicity and hesitation to strike 
a hated and suspected adversary is at variance with the 
Turkish practice of the period, and the resolute though not 
sanguinary character of the Sultan himself. The whole 
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has more the appearance of being a device of the monkish 
writers of the time, anxious to exalt a Christian warrior at 
the expense of a Mohammedan foe ; and above all, perhaps, 
to justify the conduct we have now to relate, and which 
might otherwise, perhaps, look very much like treachery 
and apostasy. 

It is not to be supposed that Scanderbeg remained alto- 
gether ignorant of his danger, and of the altered sentiments 
of the Sultan towards him. Far from it, he saw the pre- 
cipice on the brink of which he was standing, and resolved 
to fly in consequence, and, if possible, to recover his here- 
ditary dominions also. How long this resolution was 
formed before it was acted upon, we have no means of 
knowing ; it was carefully confined to his own breast ; and 
even his countrymen who came to urge him to place him- 
self at their head and free his native land from bondage, 
were all advised to trust rather to the generosity of the 
Sultan than to the dangerous fortune of war. 

While these doubts and enmities were fomenting, Prince 
Buschowitz had again gathered head, and was endeavour- 
ing to recover his Servian dominions. Amurath, as active 
and more powerful than his enemy, soon collected a force 
to meet him, and despatched the Pasha of Eoumania and 
Scanderbeg with an army of 20,000 men in the first in- 
stance, promising to follow in person at the head of a still 
greater power. Arrived on the banks of the Morava, they 
found themselves in presence of the Servians, aided by 
Hungarian forces under the command of the celebrated 
John Hunyades, Ladislaus, King of Hungary and Poland, 
being himself present with the army. This seemed to 
Scanderbeg the proper time for effecting his long-cherished 
project. He accordingly placed himself in commimication 
with Hunyades, arranged a plan of operations with him, 
and indicated the points on which the Hungarians would 
meet with little or no resistance. He kept his word, and 
no sooner was the battle engaged than he fled with all the 
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troops intrusted to his charge ; and the rest of the arrny^ 
witnessing the flight of their bravest leader, soon followed 
the fatal example. The Pasha of Boumania was slain in 
the fray; but Scanderbeg contrived to secure and carry off 
his secretary, who, as soon as the fugitives were in secu- 
rity, was, under a threat of instant death, forced to write 
an order, directing the Governor of Croia, the capital of 
Epirus, to deliver that fortress to the Albanian Prince. 
Compliance with the demand did not, however, save the 
unhappy functionary's life ; for no sooner was the deed 
signed and sealed, than he was ruthlessly slain by the 
Albanians, who continued their flight through the moun- 
taiiis towards their native land. 

Arrived in the vicinity of Croia, Scanderbeg assembled 
a small band of patriots^ and concealed them in the woods 
near the city. He then presented the official order which 
named him governor of the place ; and the unsuspecting 
Turk having readily submitted to his authority, he found 
means during the night to admit his followers, attacked 
and easily routed the unprepared garrison. This success 
became the signal for a universal rising through the coun- 
try; the dispersed Turks were assailed on all points, and 
massacred without pity; it was to the very few who chose 
to embrace Christianity that mercy was extended. 

The Moslem troops still holding difierent fortresses, 
terrified by the late events, capitulated and surrendered 
their posts, though they had probably little to dread from 
mere insurgent peasants, unprovided with artillery. Sfeti- 
grad alone held out. An old soldier whose name has un- 
fortimately not reached us, seeing his comrades and com- 
manders preparing to surrender their post, addressed them 
in bold and gallant style, told them how discreditable it 
would be to yield to assailants who had no means of 
destroying the rampart, and would soon be forced to raise 
the siege by the rapid approach of winter. The result of 
this harangue proved how much one bold spirit may, at 
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times, effect in war. Sfetigrad refused to yield, and the in- 
clemency of the weather soon obliged Scanderbeg to raise 
the siege, leaving, however, 3000 men to blockade the place. 

The garrisons of the captured fortresses having been 
collected in Macedonia, and reinforced by some additional 
troops, again prepared to invade Albania and avenge their 
late defeat. Scanderbeg was, however, too prompt for 
them ; at the head of a few hundred horse he surprised 
and dispersed the Moslem gathering, and having then 
plundered the country again, retired to his mountains. 

Amurath, exasperated at having been deceived by one of 
his own captains, regretting deeply that he had too long 
spared his life, determined, in the spring, to send a force 
against the rebels capable of bearing down all opposition, 
and of punishing defection in a signal manner. To have 
greater liberty of action, he concluded a peace with Hun- 
gary. 

Scanderbeg knew the Sultan's character too well to be 
surprised at this resolution. He immediately collected 
troops, and, acquainted with the Turkish mode of warfare, 
instructed them accordingly, and trained them further by 
constant inroads into the enemy's territory.- He also called 
an assembly of the chiefs and magnates together at Alessi, 
told them what they had to expect in case of defeat and 
inspired them all with the firm resolution to risk every- 
thing for liberty and national independence. 

At the head of 40,000 men, Ali Pasha, spreading havoc 
around, entered Albania in the spring of the year. Though 
unable, in the first instance, to meet so superior a force 
in the open field, Scanderbeg was not unprepared for the 
struggle. Thirty thousand men, the flower of the Albanian 
population, were assembled at Croia, but from these the 
Prince only selected 7000 horse and as many foot, and 
then, to the surprise of all, dismissed the rest to their own 
homes. 

Arrived on the banks of the Dibra, in front of the Turk- 
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ish camp, Scanderbeg placed 3000 men in ambuscade 
behind some wooded hills on his right, desired his troops 
to make few fires, and thus to deceive the enemy regarding 
their strength. The Turks, seeing so weak a force before 
them, crossed the stream in small parties, and in their 
usual manner began to harass the camp ; but Scanderbeg 
gave strict orders for his troops to remain perfectly quiet, 
Ld be prepared for battle on the foUowing morning. 

The details of the action that followed are not very clear, 
— not very intelligible perhaps. The Albanians, we are told, 
allowed the Turks to penetrate the centre of their army, 
while the wings held their ground firmly. In the heat of 
the combat the ambushed detachment broke from their 
concealment and decided the fate of the day against the 
infidels, who were completely routed. The vanquished 
lost 20,000 men in the action, and the victors, following 
their success, entered the Turkish camp along with the 
fugitives, and made themselves masters of all the wealth 
and stores it contained. 

The news of this defeat affected Amurath deeply, and he 
resolved to march in person against the Albanians. But 
Ladislaus, King of Poland and Hungary, was no sooner 
informed of the success of Scanderbeg, than he resolved to 
profit by it. He accordingly broke the truce and invaded 
the Turkish possessions, and thus obliged the Sultan to 
turn his arms against the new and more formidable adver- 
sary. An alliance was also concluded between the King 
and the Albanian Prince, who urged his countrymen to 
join in a general effort against the infidels. Chiefs and 
people entered zealously into his views, and an army of 
30,000 men was assembled. Their intention was to join 
the Hungarians on the Lower Danube, but their progress 
was slow ; for Buschowitz, Prince of Servia, was now the 
friend of Amurath, who had even given him his daughter 
in marriage, and refused to allow the Albanian army to 
pass through his coimtry. Scanderbeg endeavoured to 
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obtain by force what was refused to entreaty. This led to 
a mountain war which cost both men and time, and had 
not been brought to a satisfactory termination when the 
great battle of Varna, in which the flower of the Polish and 
Hungarian chivalry perished along with their King, was 
fought on the 10th November 1444. Scanderbeg, now left 
alone in the arena, retired into Epirus, after ravaging Ser- 
via according to the general practice of the period; though 
the unchristian conduct was, on this occasion, described as 
due retribution for the Prince's abandonment of the Chris- 
tian cause. 

Exasperated by the devastation of his country. Prince 
Buschowitz complained to the Sultan, caUing for punish- 
ment on the offenders, and for compensation to the suf- 
ferers. But Amurath had suffered too much during his 
last campaign to enter immediately into a new contest. 
He made proposals to Scanderbeg, and offered to leave him 
in possession of Albania, on condition that he should re- 
build the Servian villages, and restore the plundered pro- 
perty, reminding him also of their former friendship, of 
the favours he had received at his, the Sultan's, hands, as 
well as of the great disparity of force between them. The 
negotiation, however, led to nothing; and to the Sultan's 
taunts and charge of ingratitude, Scanderbeg replied, that 
if he had formerly received favour, it was at the expense 
of the lives of his brothers, and the ruin of his country ; 
and as to the superior power of the Turks, he trusted that 
the courage and constancy of his few Albanians would 
compensate for their inferiority in number. 

A fierce inroad by a corps of 9000 Turks was the reply 
to this bold defiance ; it proved not very successful, how- 
ever, as the whole body was defeated and dispersed in a 
mountain pass of Mocria. Another corps of 11,000 men 
fared little better. Mustapha Pasha, their commander, 
took up, indeed, a strong position, from which he ravaged 
the surrounding countryfor a time with considerable im- 
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punity; but Scanderbeg, watching the opportunity when a 
great proportion of the soldiers were detached on plunder- 
ing expeditions, attacked the camp and routed the re- 
mainder, and thus completely cleared the country of 
enemies. 

Intimidated by so many reverses and the still threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs in Hungary, Amurath remained for a 
time entirely on the defensive towards Albania, and the 
country would have enjoyed some respite from suffering, 
had not a sanguinary civil war and a contest against 
Venice still left the sword unsheathed. 

Prince Ducharia, one of the chiefs of the country, had 
caused his neighbour. Prince Zacharias of Scodrensy, to be 
assassinated, in the hopes, as the murdered man had no 
family, of succeeding to his dominions. Scanderbeg, in- 
formed of the transaction, claimed the inheritance for him- 
self, on the ground of an engagement formerly entered into 
between himself and the deceased, to the effect that the 
survivor of the two should inherit the property of the other. 
While the dispute was in progress, the mother of Prince 
Zacharias had sought shelter at Venice, and now requested 
the Signoria to take possession of her son's dominions. The 
grasping Eepublic readily granted her request; they denied 
the validity of Scanderbeg's claim, occupied Dagno, the 
principal town in dispute, and, joined by many native 
chiefs, flung wide the torch of civil discord. 

Scanderbeg marched immediately against Dagno, but 
found it already in the possession of the Venetians. It 
had therefore to be reduced by force, and as he did not 
wish to ruin a town he already looked upon as part of his 
own property, he resolved to blockade and not to besiege 
it. The slow progress of such an operation enabled the 
Venetians to raise an army, and advance to the relief of 
their friends. But fortune did not smile upon them ; they 
were defeated in a general action, which again left the 
beleaguered town to its fate. 
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It was equally vain that Mustapha Pasha of Macedonia 
strove to avenge his former defeats, and profit by the 
troubles in Albania. He obtained indeed Amurath's per- 
mission to invade the country ; but fared no better than 
in his former expeditions, and was totally defeated on the 
banks of the Dibra. Fortunately for the wrecks of the 
Turkish army, they could not be pursued. On the very 
battle-field, tidings reached Scanderbeg that the people of 
Scodrensy had revolted against his authority, destroyed the 
forts he had raised, and defeated the garrisons. He in- 
stantly countermarched, therefore, reduced Scodra, punished 
the people, and laid waste the country ; and the Venetians, 
observing that nothing was to be gained against so able 
and active an adversary, proposed terms which led to a 
peace satisfactory to both parties. Scanderbeg became an 
adopted citizen of Venice, was named commander of all 
the Venetian troops in Albania, and both parties engaged 
to lend each mutual assistance against the infidels. 

Sultan Amurath had expected that the civil war in 
Albania would have been of longer duration, and would 
have tended more to weaken his enemies. But as it had 
produced little effect, he resolved at last to place himself 
at the head, and crush the rebels in person. A powerful 
army was assembled at Adrianople, which wild rumour 
described as so formidable that not only the Albanians, 
but all the nations bordering on the Turkish possessions — 
Hungarians, Poles, Greeks — flew japidly to arms. 

The reduction of Epirus was soon known to be the 
object of this formidable armament; and as none could 
hope to oppose so numerous an enemy in the open field, 
all who were unable to carry arms sought shelter in the 
fortresses. Women, children, the aged and the young, 
fled before the approaching storm, driving their herds and 
carrying their most precious movables along with them. 
And need there was, for 140,000 men, led by the redoubted 
Sultan himself, now poured upon the devoted land. In 
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order to secure every part of the country, AmuratK re- 
solved, instead of seeking open field-battles, to reduce the 
fortresses, and commenced operations accordingly by the 
siege of Sfetigrad. But the place, though badly provided 
with firearms of any kind, was bravely defended ; and, in 
the course of the ten weeks' siege, the garrison repulsed 
no fewer than nine assaults ; while Scanderbeg, keeping 
the open country at the head of his troops, harassed the 
besiegers on all sides. When the fortress was at last 
surrendered, the season was so far advanced, and the losses 
sustained by the invaders were found to be so gi'eat, that 
Amurath desisted from further hostilities, and immediatelv 
led back his army to Adrianople. 

The respite gained was only, however, for the winter, and 
with the return of spring the Sultan again took the field. 
Operations were commenced by the siege of Croia, and 
the attack carried on with all the vigour that distinguished 
the military enterprises of this great sovereign. The de- 
fence was worthy of the noble foe, and of the cause in 
which it was maintained. And the Epirots, fighting for 
freedom and the independence of their native land, foiled 
aU the efforts of the assailants : force, art, courage, and 
cunning were employed in vain — the brave garrison re- 
sisted every attack, and repulsed an endless number of 
fierce assaults; while Scanderbeg, keeping, as before, the 
open country, harassed the besiegers night and day. 

The Sultan, long accustomed to victory, and now en- 
feebled by age and toil, was deeply affected by these con- 
tinued reverses. They threw him on a bed of sickness, 
whence he never rose again ; he raised the siege of Croia, 
and led his army back to Adrianople, where he died soon 
after his arrival • His successor, Mahomet II., the Con- 
queror, as he is styled, was no sooner fixed on his throne 
than he despatched two armies against the Albanians, but 
only, as it seems, to augment the glory of Scanderbeg, by 
whom they were both defeated. 
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It was about this time that Scanderbeg, following the 
advice of friends, espoused the daughter of the Albanian 
chief, or Prince Herriani; but though the Princess is 
described as a lady of great beauty and merit, it does not 
appear that the marriage led to much domestic happiness. 
At all events, it never slackened our hero's military exer- 
tions, which after so long a course of prosperity were now 
to be tried in adversity also. 

The siege of a fortress, of even the most ordinary strength, 
is a difficult operation for an undisciplined army, and was 
doubly so at the period of which we are speaking. Artil- 
lery was in its infancy, and unfortunately not strangled in 
the cradle ; the construction and conveyance of heavy guns 
was attended with great difiBiculty, and an enormous ex- 
pense; and the war-engines of the ancients, where still 
known, could not be worked against the fire of the be- 
sieged, however slight that fire might be considered in 
our time. It required great eflforts, skill, and exertion, 
therefore, to enable the wild, half-barbarous tribes of Al- 
bania to collect the means of besieging a regular fortress. 
These Scanderbeg made, however; and having received 
some pieces of artillery from Alphouso, King of Naples, 
proceeded to invest the place accordingly. But though 
the attack was made with vigour, little skill was shown 
in the conduct of the operation. Time was lost in conse- 
quence; and what was lost to the besiegers, was gain to 
their adversaries. Mahomet II. assembled an army for 
the relief of the fortress, and the Turks, led by Seabolge 
Pasha, advanced so rapidly and so secretly to the attack, 
as completely to surprise the Christians, who were de- 
feated, with the loss of five thousand men, and obliged to 
fly with aU haste, and seek shelter in their mountain fast- 
nesses. 

Misfortunes, we are told, never come singly; the pro- 
verb may be true, and, placed as Scanderbeg was, a single 
misfortune was more than Ukely to prove the source of 
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many. Prince or sovereign of a wUd mountain country, 
inhabited by fierce, warlike, and half-civilised clans, yield- 
ing little or no direct obedience to the head of the State, 
and uncertain obedience only to their own immediate 
chieftains, success was evidently one of the main elements 
of his power. Thousands are always ready to gather round 
a victorious leader, but the standard on which fortune refuses 
to smile will be rapidly deserted by such followers. And so 
it proved on this occasion ; the terrible reverse experienced 
before Berngrad shook not only the ties of discipline, but 
those of friendship also. Prince Phases, one of the most 
powerful chiefs, and the trusted friend of Scanderbeg, de- 
serted to the enemy. But his treachery did not prosper. 
The Turks were defeated in the first action in which they 
fought by his side, and, other reverses following, the Sul- 
tan's suspicion was awakened, and the Albanian, dreading 
the consequences, not venturing to wait for the many 
brilliant rewards promised him, deemed himself fortunate 
to escape by flight. He threw himself on the mercy of 
Scanderbeg, who, it seems, generously forgave him. 

The evil example set by Phases was soon, notwithstand- 
ing its unfortunate result, followed by others. Prince 
Amissa, another Albanian chief, and friend of Scanderbeg*s, 
deserted to the Turks with his whole family. He was 
well received by Mahomet, who promised him the crown 
of Albania, and furnished him even with an army for the 
purpose of conquering his kingdom. But Amissa was not 
more fortunate than Phases had been. He was defeated, 
and taken, and detained in prison, notwithstanding the 
large sum offered for his ransom. 

The ill-success of his arms on the side of Albania and 
the higher objects he had in view, induced Sultan Ma- 
homet to grant a peace to Scanderbeg, by which the pos- 
session of Epirus and Albania was, in 1458, ceded to the 
latter. It was during the truce which followed that our 
hero undertook his well-known expedition into Italy. 
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Charles VIII. of France, claiming the crown of Naples, 
had overrun and subdued that kingdom, when the reign- 
ing King Ferdinand, successor of Alphonso, applied to his 
father's friend and ally for aid and assistance. Scander- 
beg responded to the call, and appeared in Apulia with a 
considerable force; and though we have no certain ac- 
counts of the share he took in the war, it is certain that 
his aid and conduct were highly valued, for he was re- 
warded by the gift of several districts in Calabria that 
remained in possession of his family long after his native 
Albania had sunk into a Turkish Pashalic. 

The unfortunate counsels of the Archbishop of Durazzo 
induced Scanderberg, in 1464, to break the trace concluded 
with the Turks. He became the aggressor, and invaded 
Macedonia; but was, after some slight success, defeated 
in the plain of Vashalia with great loss by Balaban 
Bardera, the very soldier who had been the first to plant 
the standard of the Crescent on the walls of Constanti- 
nople. In the following year, indeed, Scanderbeg repaid 
this blow with interest; but the parties were no longer 
equally matched. The Grecian Empire had fallen ; the 
Osmanli were at the zenith of their power, while Albania, 
weakened by intestine feuds and foreign wars, could no 
longer resist such formidable adversaries. And when 
Mahomet II., the Conqueror, as he was called, invaded the 
country at the head of a hundred thousand men, nothing 
but a speedy flight to the mountains saved the Christian 
host from ruin. Before Croia, however, the Sultan was 
not more successful than his predecessor had been. The 
place was again bravely defended, and Scanderbeg, issuing 
from the mountains, harassed the besiegers by constant 
attacks. And when the Sultan himself withdrew with 
part of his army, leaving Barlaban to continue the siege, 
he issued from his fastnesses, defeated the Turks, and 
again cleared Albania and Epirus of the enemy. 

This was the last action in the deed and fame crowned 
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life of Scanderbeg. He died at Alessio in 1467, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age, at the very time when Sultan 
Mahomet was preparing for the renewed invasion of the 
country. He left only one son, John Castriota, who pos- 
sessed neither the genius nor energy of his father, and who 
ended his days in Italy after his country had been sub- 
dued by the infidels. 

In his essay on Heroic Virtue, Sir WiDiam Temple 
ranks Scanderbeg among the seven chiefs * who deserved 
without wearing a crown ; and there is much in the life 
of the Albanian Prince to merit the flattering opinion. 
But in the obscure monkish records of the period, Scan- 
derbeg is imfortunately presented to us only as a success- 
ful soldier, performing actions that the religious zeal of 
the writers, admiration of the Christian champion, and 
hatred of the infidels, too often induced them to exagger- 
ate even to extravagance. How a prince, reared in the 
Mohammedan faith, and who, tiU nearly his fortieth year, 
had fought under the standard of the Crescent, and was 
almost a stranger in his native land, immediately acquired 
on his escape from the Turks so much influence over the 
wild mountain tribes of Albania, and over their turbulent 
and ambitious chieftains, we are not shown. 

As little do our informants tell us by what skiU, what 
high persuasive power and genius as a statesman, he was 
enabled to unite and sway the elements of discord natural 
to the country and state of society at the period, and bring 
armies into the field capable of contending against the 
most formidable military power of the age. Whence were 
the means derived ? how were the actions performed ? and 
what was the system of tactics so successfully followed? 
are points on which we are left in total ignorance. The 
broad outline of facts, the many victories achieved, the 

* They are Belisarius; Narses; Gonsalvo of Cordova; William I., 
Prince of Orange; Alexander, Duke of Parma; John Hunyades; and 
George Castriota. 

C 
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long defence of his native land against the infidels, stands 
fast. We know that the skill and gallantry of a soldier, the 
genius of a statesman, were requisite to the performance 
of these noble deeds; but we do not see the head and 
hand engaged in the mighty work. History may be satis^ 
fied with the general results ; but for biography, the ma- 
terials axe scanty, and almost wanting. 

Handsome in person, and endowed with extraordinary 
strength and good fortune, Scanderbeg appears before us 
as the most perfect soldier of his age. Unmatched in 
single combat, having, as we are told, slain no less than 
3000 Turks with his own hand, he was as fertile in 
resources as he was daring, and as generous as stem and 
unforgiving when the cause of discipline required severity. 
As a hostage in early life, he gained the admiration of his 
very enemies ; and when he escaped, it was not to conceal 
himself, but to conquer a kingdom, the inheritance of 
his fathers. At the head of the Albanians, he was for 
twenty-four years the terror of the Osmanli, and the sup- 
port of Christian Greece. The shortUved freedom of 
Albania vanished at his death, and the fatherland of 
P3aThus and Alexander has ever since remained a land 
of bondage. 



III. 



THE CHEYALIER BAYAED. 



There is hardly a name in history that has so gallant a 
sound as that of Bayard. In England it is familiar to us 
almost from infancy; but with the noble deeds and chival- 
rous bearing which rendered it illustrious, which obtained 
for a gentleman of humble rank, who filled no high station, 
and never held any command, the honoured title of " the 
knight without fear or reproach," we are comparatively un- 
acquainted. We have no popular history of Bayard in 
our language, nor is there any work of the kind in French 
deserving even the slightest praise ; and though our nar- 
row limits will easily exonerate us from the presumptu- 
ous intention of wishing to fill the biographical vacuum, 
we shall yet, as far as our space permits, give an outline 
of the noble knight's career. 

Pierre du TeiTail de Bayard was born in 1476 at the 
Castle of Bayard, in the county of Dauphin^. He was 
descended fix)m a noble, martial, but greatly - reduced 
family. His great-grandfather was killed at the battle of 
Poitiers, his grandfather at Agincourt, and his father so 
severely wounded at Guingette as to be rendered unfit 
for further military service. As the young Pierre was a 
second son, and had little to expect, he was, at the age^ 
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of fourteen, placed under the care of Ms maternal uncle. 
Bishop of Grenoble. This was perhaps a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, for the churchman did not confine his nephew's 
education to the martial exercises that usually formed the 
sole pursuits of the young nobles of the period. Bayard, 
though he soon became an expert swordsman and distin- 
guished horseman, also obtained an insight into polite 
letters. And it is more than probable that this mental 
cultivation, imperfect as it may have been, tended to 
soften the military manners of the age, and to call forth 
and strengthen that generosity of feeling for which he was 
so eminently distinguished in after years. 

As the young man's slender means rendered it not 
advisable to send him, in the first instance, to the Court 
of France, the Bishop placed him as page with the Duke 
of Savoy, who then resided at Chambery. But this Prince 
having some time afterwards held a meeting at Lyons 
with Charles VIII. of France, the King was so much 
pleased with Bayard, whose gallant horsemanship attracted 
particular attention, and obtained for him the appellation 
of " Picquet," that he took him into his service, and soon 
afterwards placed him in the company of gendarmes, 
commanded by the Count de Ligny. 

On a second meeting at Lyons between Charles VIII. 
and the Duke of Savoy, Bayard, though hardly eighteen 
years of age, distinguished himself in a tournament against 
a BuTgundian knight of the name of Vaudray, famous for 
his prowess. As the combatants had to pass uncovered 
down the lists after every course, the spectators were sur- 
prised to behold so pale and slender a champion ; and the 
ladies, pleased with the bravery he had displayed in the 
jousts, cheered him loudly, exclaiming, " See how thin and 
pale he looks, and yet he has done better than any one 
else." 

Bayard's next station was Aix, in Picardy, where the 
Count de ligny's company of gendarmes was in garrison. 
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Here also our young soldier displayed his skill in the 
lists; and at a tournament which he proclaimed in hon- 
our of the ladies he gained the principal prizes himself, 
but immediately bestowed them on the next successful 
champions. 

The time for jousts and games was now, however, at an 
end, and Charles VIII. having declared war against Naples, 
the Count de Ligny's chivalry accompanied the King into 
Italy. The conquest of the kingdom proved an easy task ; 
the return of the army was more difficult, and at Fomovo 
the French had to force their way through an Italian army 
greatly their superior in number. The victory, however, 
remained with them, and here Bayard, whose bravery had 
been conspicuous during the battle, gained his spurs of 
knighthood. 

The period of repose that followed on the return of the 
troops to France was not of long duration ; and though 
Charles VIII. died when preparing for a second expedition 
against Naples, which had revolted in favour of King 
Ferdinand, the monarch's death proved no sign of truce. 
His successor, Louis XII., had claims to the Duchy of 
Milan, and in 1499 already crossed the Alps to assert 
them by force of arms. The first conquest of Lombardy 
was as easily effected as that of Naples had been ; but in 
both cases the ultimate result proved equally disastrous 
to France. 

A rapid change from the stem work to gaiety and gal- 
lantly was one of the characteristics of the period of which 
we are speaking, and the French were no sooner settled in 
their new conquest than Bayard hastened to Carignano to 
pay his respects to the Princess Blanche, the widow of his 
first patron, the Duke of Savoy. He was received as one 
of the family ; and though he was yet only a simple man- 
at-arms, his arrival was celebrated by balls, feasts, and 
festivals. In a tournament which he gave on the occasion, 
he carried away the principal prizes as usual. 
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But while the French were thus amusing themselves in 
their new conquest, Ludovico Sforza, the usurper of Milan, 
was preparing other work for them. He had fled into 
Germany, and having collected a band of Landsknechte 
and Eeiters, together with some Burgundian men-at-arms, 
passed into Italy, and in the absence of Louis XII., who 
had returned to France, recovered a great part of the 
Duchy almost as rapidly as he had lost it. He was not, 
however, allowed to retain it long or to enjoy it long or 
even in peace while he held it. A party of French gen- 
darmes, of whom Bayard was one, maintained a post 
about twenty miles from Milan. Urged by our young 
knight, who, though he held no command, already exer- 
cised great influence over his comrades, they resolved to 
surprise a body of three hundred Italian men-at-arms, 
quartered at Binasco, within two miles of the capital The 
Italian commander, Bernardin Caja^zo, informed of their 
intention, resolved to give them the meeting. A sharp 
action was the consequence, in which the Italians, after 
bravely disputing the ground, were completely overthrown. 
A wild chase followed, and, carried away by his ardour. 
Bayard did not perceive that he was rapidly outstripping 
his comrades. Calling on Cajazzo to turn and fight, he 
still hurried forward, and actually alone of all his party 
entered the city with the fugitives. Finding himself sur- 
rounded by multitudes of soldiers, citizens, and even in- 
furiated women, he was .forced to surrender, and give 
himself up to the very commander whom he had so lately 
defeated. 

His youth and gallant bearing induced Ludovico Sforza 
to liberate him without ransom — an act of very unusual 
generosity on the part of the usurper. After the surrender 
of Novara, when Ludovico feU into the hands of the Frank, 
Bayard repaid this courtesy by obtaining for him all the 
indulgence that circumstances permitted. 

The bouncUess liberality that was a leading trait in 
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Bayard's character, displayed itself in a striking manner 
at this tima The people of Tortona and Voghera having 
presented the Count de ligny, who had been detached for 
the purpose of punishing their revolt, with a service of 
silver valued three hundred marks, the latter transferred 
the gift to our yoimg knight, who immediately distributed 
it, piece by piece, amongst his own and his chieftain's 
followers. 

Tranquil possessor of the Duchy of Milan, the King 
despatched an army, under Marshal D'Aubign^, to recover 
the kingdom of Naples, which was now, however, to be 
shared with Ferdinand, King of Aragon. The conquest 
was achieved with little difficulty ; but the division of the 
spoil led to an immediate rupture between the conquerors. 
Bayard, who was in this expedition, was, soon after the 
capture of Ganossa, appointed commandant of Moneverino, 
with half a company of gendarmes. Ab the strength of 
the place secured him from all danger of surprise, he made 
frequent sallies into the surrounding country, and on one 
occasion defeated a party of Spanish men-at-arms, and 
captured their chief, Alonzo of Sotomajor, a relation of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, the great captain. 

The Spaniard paid a thousand crowns for his ransom, a 
sum which Bayard divided among the officers and soldiers 
of the garrison. But as the prisoner had endeavoured to 
escape before the arrival of the money, he was for some 
time closely confined ; and, on rejoining his friends, com- 
plained of having been ungenerously treated. Bayard, 
deeming his honour hurt by such a report, called upon 
Don Alonzo to retract his words, and, on the latter 
refusing this satisfaction, challenged him to single com- 
bat. 

The parties met accordingly, each attended by two hun- 
dred horsemen. They fought with sword and dagger, on 
foot, in full armour. The battle was sternly contested for 
some time, and seemed even to turn against Bayard, whose 
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strength, as he had long suffered from intermittent fever, 
was decKning, when he dealt his adversary so severe a 
thrust, that the sword pierced the gorget and wounded him 
in the neck. Undismayed, Don Alonzo flung away his 
sword, drew his dagger, and closed in fierce grasp with his 
enemy. In the struggle both went down and rolled upon 
the ground, till Bayard, seeing an opportunity, placed his 
dagger against the aperture of the Spaniard's helmet, ex- 
claiming, " Yield thee, Sotomajor, or thou art a dead man ! " 
But Sotomajor was already dead ; he had expired in the 
struggle from the wound in his neck 

Our Knight's next exploit was the capture of a Spanish 
detachment conveying seven thousand ducats to the army. 
A young officer of the name of Tardieu, who had long been 
on the most friendly terms with Bayard, thought proper to 
claim half the sum as his right, and appealed, as the latter 
denied the justice of the demand, to the military tribunals 
on the subject. The case was, without a dissenting voice, 
decided in Bayard's favour ; and even Tardieu himself ac- 
knowledged that he had been wrong, and regretted ex- 
tremely having ever advanced such claim against one from 
whom he had experienced so much friendship. " But the 
sight of the glittering coin misled me, as I well knew that 
half the sum would have made a man of me for ever." 
" In that case," said Bayard, " it is fully at your service," 
and immediately divided the money, giving one half to 
young Tardieu, and distributing the rest among the officers 
and soldiers of the garrison. There is a pleasure in merely 
recording such acts of disinterested liberality in an age of 
mammon-worship, and when we have all so often seen un- 
generous selfishness, not only rejoicing over its hoards, 
but exulting even over the distresses of the generous and 
deserving. 

Of the challenge of Berlette, and the combat of thirteen 
French against an equal number of Spanish knights, we 
shall not speak here, as we may, at a future time, perhaps. 
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give a better account of this passage of arms than is fur- 
nished by Bayard's biographers. 

Into the details of the operations which ended in the 
expulsion of the French from the kingdom of Naples, we 
cannot enter. It is enough for our purpose to say that 
Bayard's conduct and gallantry were conspicuous on every 
occasion. After the battle of Serignola, in which the 
French were defeated by Gonsalvo of Cordova * he col- 
lected the fugitives and covered the retreat of the army. 
At the equally unfortunate combat of the Garigliano, he 
defended,, like Horatius Codes, the bridge, for a time, 
single-handed against two hundred Spanish horsemen, and 
enabled his routed countrymen to withdraw with compara^ 
tive safety. With part of the fugitives he threw himself 
into Venosa, and maintained that town to the very last, 
surrendering it only on the signature of the peace, and at 
the command of his sovereign. 

Genoa having revolted against France, Bayard, though 
still suffering severely from his intermitting fever, was 
present at its reduction. And having soon afterwards been 
promoted to the command of a company of gendarmes, a 
high distinction at this period, he again accompanied Louis 
XII., when that sovereign, who had joined the League of 
Cambray, took the field against the Venetians. In the 
great battle of Agnadelle, fought on the 14th of May 1509, 
and in which the Venetians were completely defeated, he 
bore, as usual, a conspicuous paii;. This battle, which 
brought the Eepublic of St Mark to the very brink of fate, 
would have sealed its doom, had the allies acted with 
vigour; but the Emperor Maximilian was not ready in 

* Gk>nsalvo of Cordova, surnAined the Great Captam. We should feel 
highly gratified if any of our historians would favour us with a good 
account of this distinguished soldier, who is, of course, harshly treated 
by Bayard's biographers. We confess we are not prepared to indicate 
any very trustworthy sources of information respecting him. Quintana's 
' Life of Gronsalvo ' ia not much to our liking ; Dupoucet's work, now ra- 
ther scarce, is already old, and Brantwine's still worse. 
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time, Ferdinand of Aragon attended only to his own in- 
terest, and the Pope, Julius II., the instigator of the war, 
followed, it seems, the same laudable example. The 
Venetians thus obtained a fortunate respite, which, it 
must be confessed, they turned to excellent account. 

After the French had retired into the Milanese, the 
Emperor advanced, on his side, with a large army, and 
aided by five hundred French men-at-arms laid siege to 
Padua. The place was strong, well garrisoned, and reso- 
lutely defended, and it required great toil and exertion 
before a breach was rendered practicable, ^t last a 
wide one was opened, and the Emperor wrote to M. De 
Pollise, requesting that he would make the French gen- 
darmes dismount, and aid the German infantry in the pro- 
posed assault. This rather startled the French commander, 
who assembled his captains to consult on the answer that 
should be given. Most were ready to mount the breach ; 
but when Bayard was questioned, he replied that though 
no one could weU have less to lose in the world than he 
had, he was still a nobleman, as all the French gendarmes 
were— many of them indeed were men of high rank and 
great possessions — and he did not think it consistent with 
their honour to mount the breach along with the German 
infantry, composed of tailors, shoemakers, bakers, and men 
of the humblest calling. " If the Emperor," he concluded, 
"wishes us to attack the breach, let him dismount his 
German chivalry, and we shall be happy to show them the 
way; the infantry may then follow as they think proper." 

Intimation to this effect having been sent to the Em- 
peror, he immediately assembled the principal officers of 
the cavalry, and submitted the French proposal to them, 
and ordered them to prepare for the assault. The nobles 
declared, however, that their duty only called upon them to 
fight on horseback, and refused point-blank to dismount; and 
Maxmilian, indignant, " enfl^ de courroux et de fascherie," as 
the old biographer expresses it, to find his commands thus 
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disregarded, immediately raised the siege, and departed for 
Germany. ''Ung grant mal y eut que les lansquenets 
missent le feu en tous leurs logis et par tout ou ilz pas- 
soient," continues our old historian : ample proof that the 
discipline of the period was at the lowest ebb, and that it 
was impossible to found any political or strategical cal- 
culation on the conduct of such armies. 

Bayard, with the humanity which distinguished* him, 
remonstrated strongly against the excesses, and when the 
Prince of Anhalt, the commander of landsknechte, told 
him that, everything was allowed in war, declared at once 
the maxim to be false. '* The strength of arms," he said, 
" should never be employed imless to establish right and 
equity ; every war is undertaken on the plea of justice ; 
and surely the cause of justice can never be forwarded by 
deeds of ruthless cruelty." The Prince admired Bayard's 
reply, but was little able to check the misconduct of the 
troops, and even in the French army our knight long stood 
alone in the conduct he pursued. 

After the siege of Padua, we find Bayard stationed for 
some time at Verona with three hundred men-at-arms, and 
a corresponding body of infantry. From this place he 
made various excursions against the enemy, and was 
engaged in far more actions, skirmishes, and ambuscades 
than our limits permit us to enumerate. When Ferdinand 
of Aragon and the Pope, alarmed at the progress of the 
French, turned against their late ally, and already, in 1511, 
formed, with Venice and other states, what was called the 
Holy League, Bayard was sent with French forces to the 
aid of the Duke of Ferrara, whose possessions were assailed 
by the forces of Julius II. Though the French were vic- 
torious in many combats, they could not prevent the Pope 
from reducing Mirandolla, which the warlike Pontiff be- 
sieged in person. 

His Holiness had, however, a narrow escape when pro- 
ceeding to join his army. Bayard, informed of his move- 
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ments, contrived to arrive with a hundred lances, which 
he placed in ambush, an hour before daybreak, in the 
court of a deserted country-house, within two miles of 
St Felice, where the Pontiff had passed the night. Julius 
was stirring eariy in the morning, but had already sent 
forward part of his attendants before he followed in his 
litter. He had hardly left the gates of the castle, when it 
commenced snowing so heavily as greatly to retard his 
progress, and induce many of the party to remonstrate 
against the attempt to proceed. This circumstance saved 
him ; for the French, perceiving the attendants advancing 
along the road, thought the Pontiff himself must be near, 
and sallied from their concealment. There was racing and 
chasing along the St Felice road — the alarm sped even 
faster than the French ; and the Pope, leaping from his 
litter, fled through the snow, and lent a lusty hand in per- 
sonally pulling up the drawbridge to arrest the pursuing 
enemy. Nor was there time for delay or ceremony, for 
Bayard almost reached the gate along with the flying 
Pontiff; and though he took a number of priests, prelates, 
and attendants, they could not console him, good Catholic 
as he was, for having so nearly missed the main object of 
his enterprise. 

Passing over the expedition under Marshal Trivulzio 
and the march into Friuli, we must now speak of Bayard's 
brief campaign under the Duke of Nemours, Gaston de 
Foix, who had been appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army in Italy. 

The Venetians had recovered the town of Brescia ; but 
as they had not obtained possession of the castle, the Duke 
of Nemours hastened to attack them, before they could 
complete and secure their conquest. The enemy had 
thrown up strong works between the city and the castle, 
and were only dislodged from their position after a fierce 
and obstinate combat. The victorious French threw them- 
selves into the town, slew the inhabitants, twenty thousand 
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of whom are said to have fallen, with unsparing sword, 
and sacked the unfortunate city in the most merciless 
mamier. Bayard, who received a severe wound from a 
lance in the early part of the action, was carried fainting 
into one of the best houses of the ill-fated city. 

The door being forced and the knight placed in a couch, 
in a magnificently-famished apartment, a lady threw her- 
self on her knees before him, saying, "This house and 
everything in it belongs to you ; I only entreat you in 
return to spare the life of my husband and the honour 
of two virtuous daughters, whom, as a careful mother, I 
have endeavoured to conceal." "Compose yourself," re- 
plied Bayard : " I know not whether I shall ever recover 
from my wound; but rest assured that while I live no 
harm shall befaU any of your family." He was as good 
as his word, and the Duke of Nemours having, in admira- 
tion of his conduct, sent him 800 crowns, he instantly 
divided the money between the archers who had guarded 
his quarters. 

When the good knight was sufficiently restored to pre- 
pare for his departure, his hostess, alarmed by the grievous 
extortions the French officers had practised, entered his 
apartment, and throwing herself at his feet, tendered him 
a casket, which she requested him to accept as a present, 
not as a reward for his generosity, which was above all 
reward. Bayard looked at the gift, and smilingly asked 
what it contained. The lady, abashed, confessed that it 
only contained two thousand five hundred ducats, far 
below what he deserved at their hands ; but they would 
endeavour, she said, to augment the sum. " No, my good 
lady," replied the knight, " I ask no money from you, and 
only solicit your friendship and that of your family. I 
came here as an enemy, and you have treated me with aU 
the kindness of a friend, and contributed greatly to my 
recovery. And as that is enough, you must take back 
your ducats." 
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As the lady insisted, he sent for the daughters, gave 
each of them a thousand ducats, to augment, as he said, 
their dowry, and desired them to distribute the remaining 
five hundred among the nims who had suffered most in the 
sack of the town. For himself he accepted nothing but a 
bracelet and a purse, which the yoimg ladies had worked 
for him during his illness. If, imlike his brother-officers. 
Bayard left Brescia as poor as he entered it, he at least 
carried with him the blessings of his hosts, and the admira- 
tion of its citizens. 

Bayard contributed gallantly, as usual, to the gaining of 
the victory of Bavenna, which the French, with the loss of 
their gallant leader,* the Duke of Nemours, achieved over 
the Spanish and Italian army on the 11th of April 1512. 
The advantages of this sternly-contested battle soon, how- 
ever, dwindled to nothing, for the Emperor and the Swiss 
having turned against the French, the latter were obliged 
to evacuate Lombardy, and abandon all their previous con- 
quests. On their rear-guard being assailed at Pavia, our 
good knight was severely wounded in the shoulder, and 
obliged to retire for some time to Grenoble for his recovery. 
He was received with much kindness by his good uncle 
the Bishop, and with great honour by the people of Gre- 
noble and of Dauphin^, who rejoiced in the fame their 
countryman had acquired. On his recovery he passed a 
pleasant time at Grenoble, paying visits, attending ladies, 
and " faisant grosse chere," as the old history expresses it. 
The biographefs also admit that, with all his good qualities, 
Bayard was not exactly a saint in regard to the other sex. 
And the avarice of a mother having, on one occasion, 
placed a young person of great beauty in his power, he 
behaved to her with even greater generosity than that for 
which Scipio has been so highly lauded. The young girl 
having thrown herself at ,his feet, and implored him to 
spare her, as her poverty only prevented her from being mar- 
ried to a man to whom she was greatly attached, the good 
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knight not only sent her back^ but presented her with a 
sum sufficient for her dowry. 

In the times of which we are speaking, wars succeeded 
each other with fearful rapidity ; and Bayard was hardly 
recovered from his woxmd, when he was sent to join the 
army which, imder the Count of Angoul^me, afterwards 
Francis I., attempted to recover the kingdom of Navarre for 
the unfortunate Jean d' Albert, who had been dispossessed 
of it by Ferdinand of Aragon. The expedition proved a 
very disastrous one, and the invasion of Picardy by Henry 
VIII. of England and the Emperor Maximilian, soon after- 
wards forced the French King to march all his troops to 
the point assailed. 

Bayard was present at the battle of Guingette, fought 
17th of August 1513, and was captured in striving to arrest 
the fugitives, who were using their spurs so keenly as to 
obtain for the battle the name of " The battle of the spurs." 
Observing, when escape was hopeless, a hostile knight, 
who, fancying the battle ended, had taken off his helmet, 
and was resting beneath a tree, he instantly rushed upon, 
and called upon him to surrender as he valued his life. 
The other, astonished at this unexpected turn of fortune, 
complied accordingly, asking the name of his captor. " I 
am Captain Bayard," replied the latter, "who now sur- 
render myself a prisoner to my prisoner," giving up his 
sword at the same time. Bayard was courteously received 
by the Emperor, as well as by our bluff Harry ; and when 
it became a question which of the knights was the prisoner 
of the other, the monarchs decided that they were both 
free. Henry VIII. made, it seems, some ineffectual at- 
tempt to gain Bayard for his own service, hearing that he 
was ill-rewarded by his own sovereign. And it must seem 
strange indeed, that a soldier so highly admired as Bayard 
was at this time should never have risen to rank, or ob- 
tained any distinguished appointment in his own country ; 
for though he commanded a company of a hundred lances 
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— a very honourable command — ^he did not receive the 
salary of the appointment, which went to the Duke of 
Lorraine ; he was only, in fact, what we would now call 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Louis XII. dying in 1515, was succeeded on the throne 
of France by the fiery and ambitious Francis I., the " King 
of the Gentlemen," — " Eoi des Gentiltz-hommes," as many 
old French writers term him. His first, and, as the result 
proved, fatal thought, was the recovery of the Duchy of 
Milan ; and having assembled an army of 40,000 men, he 
crossed the Alps. Bayard led the van, and commenced 
the campaign with success, for he not only defeated a 
body of troops who guarded the passes, but surprised 
Villa Franca, and captured Prosper Colonna, the enemy's 
general 

In the great battle of Marignano, which followed on the 
14th of September 1515, our knight had a very narrow 
escape. The head-staU of his bridle giving way, or being 
cut through, deprived him, in the heat of the m^Uey of the 
control of his horse, and the animal finding itself at liberty 
dashed right through a body of Swiss, and was rushing 
headlong in upon another, on whose lances the rider would 
have found his certain death, when arrested by the festoons 
of intervening vines. Bayard availed himself of the re- 
spite, sprang from the saddle, and, throwing away his 
helmet, crept, as the night was closing, on all fours, through 
the vines, till the watch-cry, " France, France ! " told him 
that he was again in the midst of friends. 

On the renewal of the battle in the morning, Bayard 
was one who, along with the Constable of Bourbon, hewed 
most deeply into the phalanx of Swiss pikes, and contri- 
buted most essentially to the success of the battle. Such, 
indeed, had been his conduct, and the estimation in which he 
was held at this time, that Francis I. insisted on receiving 
the honour of knighthood at his hands. Bayard hesitated 
at first, saying that '' a king of France was, as such, the 
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first knight in the world ; " but on Francis insisting, the 
ceremony was performed as he wished it. 

Bayard had been Tiamed Governor of Dauphin^ by Louis 
XII., but had never been invested with the authority, 
nor had he received the salary of the appointment On 
the accession of Francis I., both were, however, granted to 
him; and after the Italian campaign, he remained some 
time in his native province, conducting its administration 
to the imiversal satisfaction of the people. His generosity, 
kindness, urbane and friendly manner, gained him the love 
of all ranks ; and the castle of his fathers continued in 
ruins long after he had raised numerous edifices for the 
benefit of the poor. On the breaking out of the war 
between Charles V. and Francis I., Bayard was sent to 
defend Meziferes, and succeeded, by his judicious conduct, 
in forcing the imperial army to raise the si^e of this ill- 
fortified town. At the end of the campaign he again 
returned to his government. 

It seems that Bayard was at this time on very friendly 
and intimate terms with the Constable of Bourbon, and 
used his best efforts to reconcile him with the many ene- 
mies the intrigues of the Queen-mother had excited against 
him. Unfortunately for France these efforts, though they 
allayed the storm for a time, were not ultimately success- 
ful. Bourbon, driven to revolt, fled in 1553, and joined the 
Emperor, who immediately appointed him to the command 
of the army of Italy. The French, who had again lost 
Milan, were under the orders of Admiral Bonnivet, to 
whose aid the King despatched Bayard with his company 
of gendarmes. But the conduct and gallantry of the 
subordinate could not atone for the errors of the chiel 
The French were defeated on all points. Hard pressed at 
the passage of the Sesia, on the retreat from Biagrasso, 
Bonnivet was severely wounded, and, being obliged to 
leave the field, resigned the command to Bayard. At the 
head of his men-at-arms, the Knight kept oflF the enemy 

D 
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for some time, but on approaching the bridge he was 
struck by a musket-ball, which entered his side and frac- 
tured his back. "Have mercy on me, Jesus," he excljdmed, 
and sank on his saddle-bow. The attendants lifted him 
from his horse, and placed him imder a tree, his face, as 
he desired, turned towards the enemy, and the hilt of his 
sword placed as a cross before him. Some Swiss soldiers 
offered to carry him on their lances, but he declined, saying 
that his hour was come, and that he wished to pass it 
tranquilly and in prayer. The enemy, instead of rushing 
on their prey as usual, formed, when they heard who the 
dying man was, a silent and respectful circle around him. 
When the Constable of Bourbon came up, he expressed 
deep grief to see his former friend in so afflicting a situa- 
tion. "Grieve not for me," said Bayard, "I die in the 
discharge of my duty ; grieve rather for yourself, who 
carry arms against your King and country." The Marquess 
of Pescara caused a tent to be raised over him, and had 
him placed on a bed, and a priest arriving soothed the last 
hours of the generous and the brave. Bayard died in the 
forty-eighth year of his age. " France little knows," said 
Bourbon, when the demise was announced to him, " how 
great is the loss she sustains this day." The Marquess of 
Pescara ordered the body to be embalmed, and given up to 
the French. The remains of the gallant soldier were treated 
with the utmost respect wherever they passed on their way 
to Grenoble, where they were interred in the Franciscan 
Church. No monument marks the tomb of Bayard, nor is 
it needed : he whose virtues so justly obtained him the title 
of the Knight without fear or reproach, requii-es no column 
trophied for triumphal show. 

Bayard was tall of person, but sparely formed. He had 
a fair complexion, with fresh colour, and dark, animated 
eyes.* He was of a very cheerful disposition, always even- 

* There is a portrait of Bayard in the GaUery of the Palais Royal. 
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tempered, and on the most serious occasions his remarks 
were generally accompanied by some lively sally. His 
own opinion almost always prevailed, though he was never 
known to browbeat others, or despise their opinion. 

Bayard left no fortune; wealth had never been his object. 
The value of the property left at his death did not exceed 
400 francs a-year — a rare instance of disinterestedness for 
one who had been for nine years governor of a large and 
rich province, and had at different times received such 
large sums in ransom of prisoners. 

Like his contemporary, the German hero Fronsperger, 
and many other eminent soldiers, down to Charles XII., 
Bayard had a great detestation of firearms, as if, according 
to one of his biographers, he had entertained a presentiment 
that he was to fall by their force. " It was a shame," he 
often said, ''that a brave man should be exposed to die 
by a miserable pop-gun, against the effect of which he 
cannot defend himself." 



IV. 



THE CONSTABLE OF BOUEBON, AND 
THE SACKING OF EOME. 



. " Calla, Calla, Julio C^sar, Hannibal y Bcipion, 
Viva la fama de Bourbon I " 

Old Spanish song in honovr of the Constable of Bourlnm. 

It is stated in the seventh volume of Lockhart's ' life of 
Scott/ that the mighty minstrel took a deep interest in the 
fortunes of the Constable of Bourbon, and intended to 
make him the hero of a new tale ; and, as everybody will 
naturally read Lockhart's work, questions about the " re- 
nowned rebel " may be more frequently asked than satis- 
factorily answered. "We, therefore, fling you a picture of 
his life, and of the scene that followed on his death, exactly 
as it flashed upon our mind after inspecting, along with 
some Roman gentlemen, the spot where the assault on Rome 
was given, and where the luckless leader fell. We write to 
the tune of the war-song composed by his followers, for 
there is no history of him in English ; and of the French 
histories, one is good for nothing, and the other a mere 
fable : 

'* Sonnez, sonnez, trompettes ! 
Sonnez-Yous h I'assaut ! " 

It was on the 25th January 1515 that the gay, gallant. 
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and chivalrous Francis I., then in the twenty-first year of 
his age, ascended the throne of France. He became almost 
immediately the idol of his subjects, for he presented in 
his own person a singular combination of thfeir virtues and 
their failings. The young and generous monarch showered 
honours and distinction around with a liberal hand : and 
the first act of his reign was to make Antoine Duprat 
President of the Parliament of Paris, and to bestow on 
Charles of Bourbon the Sword of Constable of France, the 
highest distinction which could be conferred upon a sub- 
ject. Both appointments were made at the instigation of 
the Duchess of AngoulSme, the Bang's mother, who, to 
the last, exercised the most boundless influence over him. 
Duprat was distinguished for great talents and legal know- 
ledge, and had rendered himself acceptable by his mean 
subserviency. Bourbon, on the other hand, was supposed 
to owe his elevation to the favourable impression which 
his figure, fame, and accomplishments had made on the 
heart of the Princess — a surmise too fatally confirmed by 
subsequent events. 

Charles of Montpensier, Duke of Bourbon, the hero of 
this sketch, was the son of Gilbert of Montpensier and 
Claire of Gonzaga. He was bom in 1489, and conse- 
quently twenty-six years of age when raised to the dignity 
of Constable. In person he was extremely handsome ; his 
features were fine, and he had a grave and reserved look 
and manner that well became his high rank and station. 
His first appearance in the field already gave promise of 
the future hero. On every occasion he was the foremost 
and most distinguished ; and the victory of Agnadelle was 
principally ascribed to his conduct and gallantry. Such 
brilliant merit was not, however, acceptable to Louis XII. 
That monarch wished to bring his nephew, Gaston de Foix, 
into notice, so that Bourbon was for some years kept in the 
backgroimd. After the death of Gaston, Bourbon reap- 
peared with redoubled lustre on the scene, and" was the 
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most accomplished cavalier at the French Court when 
Francis ascended the throne. But though a Prince of the 
Blood, and closely allied to the royal family, he was 
without fortune, till the widowed Duchess of Bourbon 
gave him the hand of her only daughter, the wealthiest 
heiress in France, who not only brought him a number of 
splendid domains in dowry, but the whole Duchy of Bour- 
bon also. The lady herself was, however, very plain; 
and Jacobo Bonaparte, who, it must be added, shows 
himself extremely hostile to the Constable, teUs us that 
she was of swarthy complexion, deformed, and short of 
stature. Era piccola nera gohba. The Duke, by all ac- 
counts, proved, nevertheless, a good, faithful, and attentive 
husband. 

Francis I. had inherited from the Viscontis weU-grounded 
claims to the Duchy of Milan, over which the house of 
Sforza then held sway ; and it was easy to foresee that a 
young, ardent, and high-hearted King would soon reclainr 
his brilliant coronet, sword in hand. These anticipations 
were speedily realised. A formidable army was assembled 
for the invasion of Italy. It consisted, according to the 
best accounts, of 14,000 cavalry; 8000 French infantry, 
under Peter Navarro ; 22,000 German landsknechte, com- 
manded by Charles, Duke of Gueldres, and his nephew, 
the Duke of Guise ; to which must be added 6000 men of 
the celebrated Black Bands, also German infantry, and so 
called from the colour of their flags and banners. So 
numerous, gallant, and well-appointed a host had never — 
the unconquered archers of England uncounted — ^appeared 
in the fields of European war since the time of the Boman 
legions. It was divided, according to the fashion of the 
period, into three distinct bodies, — vanguard, main battle, 
and rearguard. The Constable of Bourbon, by right of his 
oflSce, commanded the first ; the King in person, attended 
by the Dukes of Lorraine and Vendome, Count St Paul, 
Marshal tAutrec, the fiery Chabannes, the soul of honour, 
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Bayard, together with the flower of the French nobility, 
led on the second ; the Duke of Alen^on was at the head 
of the third. 

Francis himself remained at Lyons till the vanguard 
should open a passage across the Alps. This proved more 
difiicult than had at first been expected, for the only two 
roads which lead over these mountains, from Dauphin^, 
meet in the passes of Susa, where a Swiss army, in the pay 
of the Pope and the Milanese, had already taken post. To 
force a passage was found to be impracticable, and vain re- 
grets were loudly expressed that the important point had not 
been secured in time. But fortune smiled, though foresight 
had been wanting; and, as so often happens in war, enter- 
prise atoned for the errors which strategy had committed. 

A Piedmontese peasant, hearing of the dilemma in which 
the French army were placed, oflered to lead them, unper- 
ceived of the enemy, by a secret path across the mountain. 
Princes, nobles, and men of high degree, refused to listen 
to the idle tale, for a humble and imknown individual was 
as little attended to then as he would be now; and it was 
only after the Count of Morette, who chanced to know 
something of the informant, had inspected the road, that 
Peter Navarro, the most distinguished engineer of the 
period, was sent to reconnoitre it. His report described 
the road as extremely difl&cult, but practicable. 

This was enough for Bourbon. The army was instantly 
put in motion. A few troops were left to occupy the at- 
tention of the Swiss, whUe the rest forded the Durance, 
and proceeded by Gmllestro towards the passes of the 
Alps. Three thousand peasants, provided with tools for 
clearing the road, opened the march ; and needful, indeed, 
was their aid, as the obstacles which had to be overcome 
in those barren regions were of the most formidable nature. 
In some places, chasms had to be filled up with fascines 
and trunks of trees ; in others, bridges had to be thrown 
over the ravines. Immense fragments of rock had to be 
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removed from the paths ; and where the cattle could not 
bring the guns along, officers and soldiers laid hands to the 
work All ranks were animated by the same noble zeal. 
Men of the highest station were seen, shovel and pickaxe 
in hand, setting an example to their followers. The spirit 
of Bourbon communicated itself to the humblest soldier ; 
and the very mountains seemed to sink before the skill of 
Navarro. Unremitting exertions were indeed called for to 
overcome the obstacles that augmented as the march pro- 
ceeded. The ardent rays of the autumnal sun melted the 
snow on the higher peaks of the mountains, and water- 
spouts and avalanches descended from every rock The 
narrow paths, often winding along the edges of fearful 
precipices, were rendered slippery and doubly dangerous 
when torrents threatened from above and roared in the 
gulfs below. In such spots a single false step was often 
certain death ; and numbers of cattle perished, and many 
a gallant soldier found an early grave amidst the fissures of 
these dreary rocks. The shouting of men, the neighing of 
steeds, and the falling of cataracts, re-echoed with shudder- 
ing efifect through the magnificent and gloomy wilderness, 
and the whole march called forcibly to mind the daring 
enterprise of Hannibal and his Carthaginians. 

It was not till after eight days of severe toil and fatigue 
that the French army descended, through the passes of 
Barcelonetta, Sparviera, and Coni, into the bright and 
fertile plains of Saluzzo. The Swiss had rendered them- 
selves so obnoxious in the country, that not a single person 
was found to warn them of the hostile marcL A detach- 
ment of Eoman troops were treated even worse. Gas- 
par Colonna had arrived at Villa Franca with a party of 
cavalry intended to reinforce the Swiss, and boasted loudly 
that he would take the French army like a flock of young 
pigeons in a cage, " come gli pippione nella gabbia." His 
fate was deserving of such idle confidence. Some Piedmont- 
ese peasants informed the French of the vicinity and unpre- 
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pared situation of the Papal troops ; and the leaders de- 
cided at once to take advantage of the circumstance. 
Chabannes, Aubry, Bayard, Imbrecourt, and Montmorency 
instantly sounded to horse. Following a trusty guide, they 
crossed Mount Epervier, forded the Po, and arrived at high 
noon before Villa Franca. The Italian soldiers were so 
completely surprised that they had not even time to close 
the gates. While they were making the attempt, two 
French gentlemen dashed forward, lance in rest, to oppose 
them. The first, the Sieur of Hallencourt, rushed so 
fiercely against the gate, that he was thrown into the ditch 
of the works ; the second, the Sieur de Beauvais, thrust 
his lance in between the folding gates, and thus gave his 
comrades time to hurry to his assistance. The guard was 
soon overpowered. The assailants burst into the town ; and, 
surrounding the house in which Colonna was quartered, 
captured the unhappy leader in sight of the smoking dinner 
before which he had just taken a most agreeable post. 

The wide and smiling plains of Italy were now open to 
the invaders. The country had then attained the highest 
degree of prosperity which it has ever reached since the 
fall of the Boman Empire. It was enriched by commerce, 
as well as by the piety of millions ; and, in the fine arts, 
it had surpassed all the nations of the earth. The Italians 
still term this brilliant period the sciente, par excellence. 
But though the fine arts flourished in full luxuriance, the 
fatal art of war — to nations the first of all arts, and the 
only one under the protection of which the others can con- 
tinue to prosper — was uncongenial to the Italian character; 
and the country was as far as ever from attaining the great 
object which Julius II. had so particulai'ly proposed to 
himself—" di cacciare i barbari dltalia." 

Naples and Sicily were in possession of Spain ; Genoa 
had placed itself under the dominion of France ; the Ger- 
mans occupied part of the Venetian territory ; and the 
Emperor still claimed over the states of Lombardy a feudal 
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superiority, which he failed not to exercise whenever he 
was sufficiently powerful himself, or rendered so by the 
divisions of his vassals. Venice, though weakened by its 
brave resistance to the League of Cambray, remained inde- 
pendent within the lagoons ; while the Soman state owed 
its safety far more to the jealousy of the different invaders 
of the peninsula than to its actual strength, or to the 
spiritual power of its sovereign. A country so situated 
opened a splendid career to a young aspiring king, entering 
it at the head of a brave, numerous, and fame-breathing 
army. And historians have yet to decide whether the 
courage of opposing hosts, the skill of conclaves and poli- 
ticians, or the rancorous malice engendered by unrequited 
love in the heart of a worthless woman, caused the ultimate 
failure of the brilliant prospects so justly anticipated at the 
outset of the French expedition. 

The Swiss, finding their position turned, hurried away 
to the defence of Milan, not forgetting to plunder the 
country on their march. But the success of the French 
arms, the negotiations which even Leo X. had entered into 
with them, also induced the mercenaries to propose terms. 
They offered to give up Milan on receiving a large sum of 
money for themselves, and the promise of an annuity of 
60,000 crowns for the duke whom they were betraying. 
Francis agreed to the proposal, difficult as it was to raise 
the money ; " but a king/' he said in a letter to Lautrec, 
" is bound to' save the blood of his subjects, and even of 
his enemies, whenever it can be effected at the expense of 
gold." A maxim very different from the one generally 
followed in the military system and policy of Britain, the 
main rule of which is to save gold at the expense of the 
blood and the bones of the soldiers. 

The treaty was ratified, and the sum raised by the 
generous disinterestedness of the French officers, who 
placed not only all their money, but their plate and 
valuables also, at the King's disposal; and Lautrec was 
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despatched with an escort to convey the treasure to the 
Swiss headquarters. The mountainers, instigated by 
Mathias Schinner, Cardinal of Sion, broke the treaty, and 
attempted to seize the treasure by force. Failing in this 
piece of treachery, they proceeded to attack the unprepared 
French army encamped at Marignano. 

The Swiss mercenaries, who acted so conspicuous a part 
during the wars of which we are speaking, were not, like 
the bands of German landsknechte, composed of individual 
adventurers, followers of fortune, who joined the standard 
of some favourite leader in the hopes of good pay, plunder, 
and preferment. No ; the Swiss were national soldiers, 
raised by the cantons, free republics as they are called, 
and hired out by entire bands or armies as the contending 
parties required — ^hired out as cattle is hired out, or as the 
Hessians were hired out to the British during the American 
war. Some cantons sent their sons to fight for French, 
others for Italian and German gold : the case mattered not, 
so that republicans could fatten on the gold purchased with 
the blood of their children. 

On the 13th of September, 25,000 Swiss, accompanied by 
a smaU body of Italian horse, issued from the gates of 
Milan, and advanced against the French. The mountain- 
eers wore on their breasts the keys of St Peter, to show 
that they were the soldiers of the Pope. They were armed 
according to the fashion of the period, some with lances 
eighteen feet long, others with halberts or two-handed 
swords. Their firearms were comparatively few ; and in 
artillery they were far inferior to their enemies. The Con- 
stable of Bourbon was the first to perceive the advancing 
foe ; and sending to acquaint the King with the unexpected 
attack, drew up the army for battle. The German infantry 
were in the first line, to protect the artillery ; the Gascons, 
under Navarro, were in the second ; the Black Bands, under 
the King himself, formed the reserve; and the cavalry 
were on the flanks. 
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The fire of the French guns arrested not the fierce onset 
of the closely-formed Swiss phalanx, emboldened by so 
many victories ; and even the valiant Germans were forced 
to give way before the mighty pressure. Francis, on foot, 
and sword in hand, brought the Black Bands to the aid of 
their countrymen, at the same time that Bourbon, shouting 
his war-cry, "St Denis for France!'* came thundering on 
the flanks of the arrested enemy. The " giant combat," as 
it has been called, raged wildly along the plain. The 
Swiss,. unable to force the French position in their front, 
had to maintain^ on both flanks, a desperate conflict against 
the heavy-armed cavalry, who, imder the fiery Lord-Con- 
stable, rushed into the thickest of the throng, and caused 
dreadful havoc among the infantry wherever the serried 
mass of spears left the slightest opening for attack. Night 
at length suspended the carnage, and both parties remained, 
in broken and intermixed bands, on the field, awaiting only 
the return of day to renew the action. The King, who had 
displayed the most brilliant valour in the battle, slept on 
a gun-carriage, within fifty yards of a Swiss battalion. 

Day broke at last. Perfect stillness reigned for a time 
over the blood-bedewed plain. Neither party seemed at 
first disposed to renew the combat, as the confidence of 
both was, perhaps, shaken by the obstinate resistance 
which they had experienced. The Swiss at last, having 
re-formed their compact order, again advanced upon the 
French artillery ; and the signal once given, the battle im- 
mediately became general The fire of the French guns 
made great havoc in the dense masses of the advancing 
mountaineers, but arrested not their progress. A deadly 
hatred existed between the landsknechte and the mercen- 
ary Swiss; and the conflict that ensued between these 
exasperated foes bore full proof of the bitter animosity and 
professional rivalry which inspired them. But the Germans 
were forced to give way, the guns were captured, and the 
Swiss already shouted victory, when Bourbon, at the head 
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of the cavalry, again burst npon their flanks. The good 
swords and battle-axes of the men-at-arms told irresistibly 
wherever they could reach, and the weight of the gallant 
war-steeds, spurred furiously among the throng, bore many 
a valiant soldier to the ground ; but the long lance and 
halbert were formidable weapons against the boldest horse- 
man, and many a knight and noble fell before he could 
come within arm's-length of an adversary. Bourbon 
himself was unhorsed and thrown down in the midst of 
the enemy, and only extricated by the daring devotion of 
his attendants. Nothing, however, could check his ardour. 
No respite was given to the enemy, who b^an to waver. 
Blow followed blow; and the Swiss, driven into one 
mighty and confused but spear-bristling mass, were forced 
at last to resign the victory, after having left ten thousand 
of their bravest warriors on the field. The loss of the 
French was three thousand killed and wounded. Among 
the number were some of the noblest names of France. 
The gallant Imbrecourt was slain ; the Duke of Longue- 
ville lost a brother ; and the noble Constable, the hero of 
the day, to whom the honours of the victory were univer- 
sally ascribed, saw his only brother fall by his side. 

The Eling, having caused the wounded to be assisted and 
the dead to be buried, ordered a chapel to be built on the 
battle-ground. These cares over, he revived a practice of 
the olden time, and directed that all who had borne them- 
selves right nobly in the fight should be dubbed knights, 
even on the field itself. He was the first to go through the 
ceremony, and claimed the accolade from Bayard, the Knight 
without fear or reproach. The honoured soldier hesitated 
to comply, and wished to decline the high distinction, say- 
ing that " a king of France was already a knight from his 
very station." But as the young monarch persisted in his 
demand. Bayard drew his sword, and waving it over his 
sovereign's head, exclaimed, " Then be it as if this were the 
sword of Eoland, Oliver, Godfrey, or Baldwin ! You are 
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the greatest prince on whom knighthood has ever been 
conferred; and may you never fly from battle-field!" 
Then, addressing his sword, "Thou," he said, "art hon- 
oured indeed in having this day given knighthood to so 
valiant a king. Henceforth be preserved as a sacred relic, 
never to be drawn again unless against Turks, Saracens, or 
infidels." With these words he sheathed the blade, and 
made two high leaps for very joy. 

The victory of Marignano soon opened the gates of Milan. 
The citadel, a fortress of strength, attempted to resist ; but, 
invested by Bourbon, under whom Navarro conducted the 
siege, it was soon forced to surrender. Maximilian Sforza 
was among the prisoners. He abdicated his duchy in 
favour of Francis, and accepted, in return, an annuity of 
30,000 crowns. Unlike Boabdil, the last Moorish king of 
Grenada, he left his capital without regret, declaring that 
he was " delighted to escape from the insolent protection 
of the Swiss, the oppression of the Emperor, the treachery 
of the Spaniards, and the deceit of the Popes." 

After the capture of the citadel Francis made his public 
entry into the town. He was clad in brilUant mail, and 
held a drawn sword in his hand. Five princes of the blood 
rode by his side ; and followed by twelve hundred men-at- 
arms, and all the chivalry of France, he proceeded, under 
trumpet-sound and cymbal-clang, to the cathedral, where 
he returned thanks for the success of his arms. He then 
took possession of the ducal palace : and having received 
the oaths of fidelity from the newly-appointed authorities, 
joined cheerfully in the gaieties prepared for his reception. 
In less than six weeks the conquest of the country was 
completed ; and the Italians, terrified by the success of the 
French arms, and as much captivated by the manners of 
the young King as dazzled by the glory that surrounded 
him, everywhere sued for peace and protection. The Pope 
was one of the first to submit ; and Francis, having had an 
interview with his Holiness at Bologna, returned to France 
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to enjoy the honour of his victory, leaving Bourbon viceroy 
of Milan. This was the happiest and brightest era of 
their respective lives. 

Bourbon governed the provinces intrusted to his charge 
with as much ability as he had displayed bravery in aid- 
ing to conquer them. His frank and affable manner 
gained him the hearts of the people ; while the skill with 
which he foiled the attempt made by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian to recover the country became the admiration of 
the soldiers. The Lord-Constable had only seven thousand 
men under his command. The Emperor invaded Italy 
with a German and Swiss army nearly forty thousand 
strong : but Bourbon avoided to meet such superior forces 
in the field ; he contented himself with defending the most 
tenable posts, harassed the enemy by skirmishes, excited 
dissensions between the Swiss and Germans, and obliged 
the Emperor to abandon the enterprise without having 
made the slightest impression on the French possessions. 

A cloud now comes over the splendour of the scena At 
the end of two years, Bourbon was recalled from the gov- 
ernment of Milan. Whether this ill-advised measure arose 
from the King's augmenting jealousy of the Lord-Constable's 
high qualities and growing fame, or from the Duchess of 
Angoulfeme's wish to have the object of her continued 
attachment near her, to work on his heart, or merely to 
make him feel her power, is now uncertain. But whatever 
the cause may have been, the results were fatal enough to 
all parties. 

The Duchess of AngoulSme, whose character for gal- 
lantry was more than suspected, having again brought into 
her vicinity the man to whom she was so devotedly at- 
tached, did not hesitate to make some direct advances to 
him. However revolting to our ideas of female delicacy 
such a step may now appear, the court morals of the period 
rendered it then less improbable than it would be at pre- 
sent ; and the fact is, perhaps, too generally attested to be 
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altogether doubted. The Duchess, though turned of forty, 
was still distinguished for personal beauty. But her 
charms made as little impression as her rank. She had 
the mortification to find herself slighted — ^some say ridi- 
culed ; and she proved, indeed, that " a woman scorned is 
pitiless as fata" 

Her first step was to cause the payment of all the Con- 
stable's official salaries to be stopped. Bourb(Hi affected 
not even to perceive it; and though the sum — 40,000 
francs a-year — ^was a large one for the time, he continued 
to live in his usual style of magnificence ; and at an enter- 
tainment which he gave the Eling at Moulins, on the occa- 
sion of the birth of a son, the maskS; balls, feasts, and tour- 
naments were all on a scale of such unrivalled splendour, 
that Francis could not refrain from showing his jealousy 
and surprise. But notwithstanding this exterior pomp, 
the hand of fate was already pressing heavily upon him. 
His three children, weakly from their birth, died in in- 
fancy; and in April 1521, his wife, Susanna of Bourbon, 
followed them to their early grave. This circumstance 
again rekindled the fatal attachment of the Duchess of 
AngouISme ; and hoping to possess the man she had so 
long loved and persecuted, she made him a regular tender 
of her hand; and the domineering princess, who ruled 
France and its Eling with absolute sway, experienced the 
deep humiliation of being rejected by the subject she had 
injured. Henceforth her resentment knew no bounds. 

The trumpet of war had again resounded ; and from the 
Alps, the Bhine, and the Pyrenees its brazen notes had 
again called the nations to arms. Charles V., Henry of 
England, and the restless States of Italy, were leagued 
against France, which was threatened on aU its frontiers. 
The Eling took the field in person, and, trusting to encoun- 
ter the Emperor in Flanders, directed his march towards 
the Low Countries. Near Valenciennes the Count of 
Nassau attempted, with about 20,000 men, to defend the 
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passage of the Scheldt, but in vain ; he was driven back, 
and forced to give way. Bourbon recommended that 
the retreating army should be instantly followed and at- 
tacked ; but the vindictive spirit of the Duchess of Angou- 
16me followed him even in the fields of war. Not only 
was his advice rejected, but the command of the vanguard, 
then a post of honour, and supposed to belong to the Con- 
stable by right of his office, was taken from him and given 
to the Duke of Alengon. The King, having effected little 
against the Imperialists, returned to Paris a discontented 
man ; the Constable returned as an insulted one, who was 
soon to be an injured one also. He was at this time heard 
to repeat the well-known answer made by a Gascon gen- 
tleman to Charles VII., who, when the king asked him 
whether anything could make him untrue to his allegi- 
ance, replied, " Not the offer of three kingdoms like your 
own, but one single insult." 

Though the Duchess Susanna had by testament be- 
queathed a"'l her property to her husband, who was, 
besides, as next of kin, her natural heir, the Duchess 
of AngoulSme, aided by the legal skill of her creature, 
Duprat, the personal enemy of Bourbon, laid claim to all 
her heritage, and instituted a process for its recovery 
before the Parliament of Paris. The King himself, whe- 
ther from habitual submission to his mother's wishes, or 
from his dislike to the Constable, whose high bearing dis- 
pleased him, joined the unworthy confederacy, and the 
pleading began in full form. The Duchess of Bourbon, 
the Constable's mother-in-law, unable to ward off the 
threatened blow, died of grief, confirming by her will the 
testament of her daughter. 

The eyes of all Europe were fixed on this singular law- 
suit. On the one side were the King and his mother ; on 
the other, a prince of the blood, distinguished for talents, 
valour, and for the great services he had rendered the 
state ; and who was now, by the first step of the proceed- 

E 
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ing, brought almost to the verge of destitution. The action 
instituted against Bourbon was so glaringly unjust, as 
hardly to leave even his powerful enemies much prospect 
of its being soon decided in their favour. The skill of the 
infamous Duprat knew how to remedy the diflftculty. He 
obtained a decree of Parliament, placing all the disputed 
property under sequestration till the cause should be 
decided. Bourbon, whose liberality was boundless, and 
whose style of Uving was magnificent, thns found himself 
at once deprived of all his revenue. It was not difl&cult to 
foresee how such treatment would afifect a man of pride 
and power, *' whose heart could break, but could not bend." 
Charles V. watched the progress of the family quarrel ; 
and, too politic not to perceive how much might be gained 
by depriving France of a man like Bourbon, made im- 
mediately some indirect advances to the irritated prince. 
He caused him to be informed of the deep interest he took 
in his fate, offered him assistance, fanned his anger, and 
entered at last into direct negotiations with him, through 
the medium of Count Beauvin, an able and eloquent diplo- 
matist If we believe what contemporary historians relate, 
though avowedly on verbal authority only, Bourbon was 
promised the hand of the Emperor^s sister, Eleanor, widowed 
Queen of Portugal, with whom he was to receive a dowry 
of 800,000 crowns, besides a yearly revenue of 20,000 
more ; added to which the kingdom of Aries, including the 
duchy of Provence, was to be restored in his person. As if 
this had not been enough for ordinary credulity, Charles 
engaged to make his sister heiress to all his dominions, 
and to obtain from his brother, Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, a promise to the same effect. Whether such 
offers were really made to the Constable it is impossible to 
say ; but their very extravagance ought to have convinced 
any person of ordinary sagacity that they were never in- 
tended to be fulfilled: and as they constitute the very 
foundation of the supposed treaty between Bourbon and 
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the enemies of France, it is not, perhaps, going too far to 
say that the whole conspiracy was a mere device of the in- 
famous Duprat 

In retnm for the great favours he was to receive, Bour- 
bon undertook to raise a rebellion in the provinces which 
belonged to him by right of his wife, an enterprise that 
was to be supported by two imperial armies, which were 
to enter Languedoc and Burgundy, while the English in- 
vaded Normandy and Picardy. The storm was intended 
to burst as soon as Francis, who was then preparing for a 
descent into Italy, should be fairly engaged beyond the 
Alps. Such was the plan of the great Bourbon conspiracy ; 
it resembles, in many respects, the one ascribed to Wallen- 
stein a century afterwards, resting entirely, like that cele- 
brated monument of court treachery, on the assertions of 
interested enemies, and remaining, as yet, totally unsup- 
ported by authentic documents. 

In the mean time the war had extended to Italy ; the 
cruelty of Marshal Lautrec, and of his brother, De FoiX; 
had driven the Italians to open revolt. The fortune of the 
field turned against the French ; the cowardice of the 
Swiss mercenaries in their army caused the loss of the 
battle of Bicocca, which their arrogance had forced the 
commander to fight. Disaster followed disaster; (Jenoa 
was taken by Pescara ; the Sforzas reoccupied Milan ; and 
the French troops, pursued by the execration of a people 
over whom they had tyrannised in the hour of prosperity, 
fled from every position, till the citadel of Cremona alone 
remained of all their splendid conquests. It was to remedy 
these misfortunes that the King prepared to cross the 
Alps. 

While the army intended for this new expedition was 
assembling at Lyons, dark reports of treason began to 
spread; rumours of great impending changes circulated 
all over France, and failed not, at last, to reach the royal 
ear. Francis intended to leave Bourbon behind in France, 
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as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, joined in commission 
with the Duchess of Angoulfime — ^thus insuring, it would 
appear, discord instead of unanimity in the government 
during his absence. No sooner, however, had the news of 
dLsafifection reached him than he desired the Lord-Constable 
to join the intended expedition. Bourbon pleaded ill 
health, but promised to follow. This rather augmented 
the suspicion ; and on his way to Lyons Francis paid him 
an unexpected visit at Moulins, where he found him in 
bed. " I know your griefs," said the Eling ; " it is reported 
that they make you forget your duty, and that you are in 
negotiation with the Emperor ; but I will not believe it, 
nor must you believe that I intend to deprive you perman- 
ently of your possessions. Eemain true to your allegiance, 
serve me with your usual fidelity, and fear nothing as to 
the consequences of this unhappy process, be the result 
what it may." Bourbon protested his innocence ; allowed 
that " offers had been made to him by the Emperor, which 
he intended," he said, *' to have communicated verbally to 
the King, not liking to intrust such matters to a third 
person." Francis was satisfied with the answer, and, 
though advised to have the Constable arrested, contented 
himself with a written promise from the Duke that he 
would remain faithful to his duty. 

From Lyons, however, the King despatched a confi- 
dential messenger, Perrot de Wartz, to Moulins, under 
pretence of inquiring about the Constable's health, though, 
in reality, to keep watch over his actions. Bourbon, not 
liking the presence of this suspicious person, sent him 
back with the assurance that he would arrive at Lyons in 
the course of a few days. Some time having elapsed with- 
out bringing accounts of the Constable, the King made 
Wartz return, to ascertain the cause of the delay. The 
messenger met him on the road : Bourbon was travelling 
in a palanquin, like an invalid, and advancing by short 
stages. While halting for the night at La Palise an alarm 
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was given that the Duke was taken seriously ill, and that 
his life was in danger. Next morning the messenger was 
sent for to his bedside, and told that he could not possibly 
proceed in his then enfeebled state. Wartz departed ; but 
he was no sooner gone than Bourbon, taking advantage 
of the circumstances, set off for the Castle of Chantelle, a 
place of great strength which belonged to him, and which 
was well supplied with artillery and provisions. The un- 
welcome Wartz soon followed him ; and Bourbon then 
declared that he would not go to Lyons, as he knew it was 
intended to arrest him, in consequence of the aspersions 
which his enemies had cast upon his character. He gave 
the messenger letters for the King, the Bastard of Savoy, 
and Marshal Ghabannes ; and said he would wait the ar- 
rival of the latter at Chantelle, and give him the most 
satisfactory explanation. On the following day he de- 
spatched his friend Thurault, bishop of Autun, with other 
letters to the King : one of these contained assurances of 
unalterable fidelity; but the second, which the church 
dignitary was to use according to circumstances, stipulated 
for the restoration of all the Duke's property, as the price 
of his continued allegiance. 

While these strange proceedings were in progress, infor- 
mation reached the Kong, which, as we are told, placed the 
Constable's criminal projects altogether beyond doubt. To 
forward his great undertaking, he had caused adherents to 
be engaged in every part of France. His secretary, Lucy, 
who was the principal agent employed in these negotia- 
tions, had, among others, drawn two Norman nobles, Mar- 
tignon and D'Argougues, into the conspiracy ; and had, 
after swearing them to secrecy, communicated the whole 
plot : the part assigned to them was to facilitate the Eng- 
lish invasion of Normandy. Urged by the pressure of 
conscience, these two men revealed the plot, under the veil 
of confession, but without mentioning the names of parties. 
The ecclesiastic reported the discovery to the Marquess de 
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Brdze, the governor of the province, who immediately in- 
formed the Court. 

Orders were immediately sent to apprehend the noble 
penitents, who, by aid of the confessor, were easily found. 
The Chancellor, Duprat, took down their deposition ; clear 
proofs of the conspiracy were thus obtained, and the details 
sent to the Kong, at the very time when Bourbon took re- 
fuge at Chantelle. "My frankness and generosity,'' said 
Francis, when he received the news, " should have pierced 
his heart I spoke to him with the affection of a brother ; 
but if the traitor will rush to his ruin, be the consequence 
on his own head/' All these declarations of fraternal af- 
fection came in rather a questionable shape from one who 
had first iasulted, and then aided to seize the vast domains 
of the supposed traitor. Steps, however, were imme- 
diately taken ; the Bastard of Savoy, the brother of the 
Duchess of Angoul6me, and Marshal Chabannes, were de- 
spatched with four companies of men-at-arms, and ordered 
to take Bourbon dead or alive. Within a few miles of 
Lyons the party met the Bishop of Autun proceeding on the 
message already spoken of. He was arrested and searched, 
and the confidential letter found upon him. The King 
was doubly exasperated when he discovered that the Con- 
stable offered only a conditional allegiance. 

The Duke, informed of what was passing, quitted Chan- 
telle with his whole suite, and went to Herment, a small 
town in Auvergne. Here he parted from his retinue, and, 
accompanied only by a single follower, a nobleman of the 
name of Pomperan, for whose servant he passed himself, 
proceeded in all haste towards the frontier. An ofllcer of 
his household, Montagnac, of Tousannes, undertook to de- 
ceive the rest of the attendants. Disguised in the Duke's 
clothes, he left the town by the light of a single torch two 
hours before daybreak at the head of the ducal retinue, 
taking a direction exactly opposite to the one which Bour- 
bon himself had followed. When the rising sun disclosed 
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the artifice, Tousannes informed the party of the flight of 
their master, and discharged them from his service. 

Bourbon began early to feel the bitterness of his posi- 
tion. The country was abeady full of soldiers, who were 
in pursuit of him ; and the fugitives were several times on 
the point of being recognised and taken. On passing the 
Bhone at a ferry, they met a party of soldiers looking for 
the Constable ; fortunately, none of them were acquainted 
with his person, though they knew Pomperan, whom they 
addressed, without noticing his companion. On escaping 
from this peril, the fugitives took the direction of Grenoble; 
but soon left the high-road, and turned into a wood, and, 
after long .wandering, reached the castle of a lady of 
quality, abeady advanced in years, who received them 
with great hospitality. Here they intended to pass the 
night; but at supper the hostess recollected having met 
Pomperan before, and knowing, perhaps, his connection 
with the Duke, said, " Surely you are not one of those 
who have joined in Bourbon's mad scheme?" "I would 
give half my fortune," replied the other, " to be with him at 
this moment." As this only evinced great attachment to 
the Duke, it excited no suspicion : before the end of the 
repast, news was brought to the hostess that the King's 
provost-marshal {jprMt de PhStel) was in the neighbour- 
hood with a party of his men, searching for the Constable. 
Bourbon turned pale, and attempted to rise: his com- 
panion stopped him, and concealed his confusion ; but, in- 
stead of remaining aU night, as they had intended, they 
took horse immediately after supper, and, selecting the 
most retired paths and by-roads, reached the imperial 
territories in Franche-Comt^, after having been exposed 
to the most imminent dangers, and undergoing great 
suflering from fatigue and privation. Here Bourbon was 
joined by several noblemen of his establishment, to whom 
he had intrusted, in separate sums, the whole of his 
remaining fortune, amounting to about 30,000 crowns; 
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and it redounds to the honour of all paities that the 
whole of the money was faithfully restored. 

Francis easUy foresaw the fatal consequences that 
might result firam all these impolitic proceedings. He, 
therefore, sent a nobleman of the name of Imbant after 
the Constable, who, in the King's name, offered him the 
restoration of all his domains, and a full amnesty for him- 
self and his adherents, if he would return to his duty and 
his allegiance. Bourbon, rendered suspicious by persecu- 
tion, refused ; on which Imbant demanded from him the 
sword of Constable, and the order of St Michael " The 
sword of Constable," said the Duke, " was taken from me 
at the passage of the Scheldt, when the King gave Alen- 
9on the command of the vanguard ; and as to the order of 
St Michael, I have left it under my pillow, at Chantelle." 
The drift of the latter part of the answer we pretend not 
exactly to understand, unless Bourbon looked upon the 
order of St Michael in the same light that most people 
look upon modem orders — as fitter decorations for night- 
caps than for soldiers. 

From Franche-Comte, Bourbon went to Italy; and 
though he came only as an unprotected fugitive, bringing 
nothing but his name and fame along with him, the Em- 
peror caused him to be received with honour ; and left it 
to himself to come to Spain or to remain in Italy, with 
the title of lieutenant-general of the country: Bourbon 
accepted the latter offer. 

In France, severe measures were taken to ascertain the 
extent of the conspiracy, and to apprehend the suspected. 
The Coimt of St Valliire, the friend and relative of Bour- 
bon, was arrested at Lyons; seven noblemen, and two 
dignitaries of the Church (the Bishops of Euy and Autun), 
together with a number of other persons, were also taken 
up. They were all, with those who had accompanied 
Bourbon, arraigned before the Parliament of Paris. But 
the trials went on slowly, and seemed to be influenced 
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more by the events of the war than by legal proofs. The 
sentence against Bourbon was not pronounced till after his 
death ; his name was then struck out of the list of the 
family, and his property confiscated to the King, who 
bestowed it on the Duchess of AngoulSme. The Chan- 
cellor, Duprat, received, for his exertions in the noble 
cause, the estates of Thary and Allier, the very domains 
which Bourbon had refused to dispose of in his favour, 
and which are generally conceived to have caused the 
breach between them. 

The other prisoners were aU so leniently dealt with by 
the Parliament as to excite the displeasure of the King, 
and particularly of Duprat, who strongly, though vainly, 
remonstrated against their lenient proceedings. Those 
who had accompanied Bourbon were, by contumacy, con- 
demned to death ; the others very slightly fined, or sen- 
tenced to short periods of imprisonment St Vallifere was 
more harshly treated : as he was supposed to be in posses- 
sion of all Bourbon's secrets, he was sentenced to death, 
but was first to suffer torture, in order to make him con- 
fess ; but as he was too ill to support the rack, the sen- 
tence was delayed. The King was highly displeased ; and 
Duprat insisted on the fulfilment of the sentence, whatever 
might be the consequenca The Parliament proved itself 
possessed of more humanity, and ordered that the con* 
demned should only be conducted to the rack, and shown 
the instruments of torture, which were not, however, to 
be applied. It was done ; but St Vallifere remained un- 
shaken, and declared that he had nothing to reveaL He 
was shortly afterwards conducted to the scaffold, and had 
already placed his head on the block, in instant expecta- 
tion of the stroke of death, when a pardon, commuting his 
sentence into one of perpetual imprisonment, was made 
known to him. His confinement was not, however, of 
long duration; for his daughter, the beautiful Diana of 
Poitiers, obtained his liberation from the King, at a price 
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which it may be needless to mention. Only one indi- 
vidual suffered: a private soldier had carried a letter, 
written in ciphers, the contents qf which he was supposed 
to know, and for this offence he was drawn and quartered 
at Lyons. With this proceeding even the Chancellor, Du- 
prat, was satisfied ; and in a letter of the 2d of November 
1523, he expresses to the Parliament his full approbation 
of the sentence. 

Thus ended a great conspiracy ; but whether it was one 
directed against France, its sovereign and independence, 
or against a brave, proud, distinguished, and wealthy 
prince, is a question which is far from being fully decided. 
As we have briefly stated the most authentic record of the 
transaction, we shall as briefly show in how many points 
it is liable to suspicion. 

First, we find the King, who, without known cause, had 
injured and insulted Bourbon, proposing to leave him be- 
hind, as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and joined in 
commission with the Duchess of AngoulSme, his avowed 
enemy ; thus insuring discord instead of peace during his 
absence. We then have the offers made by Charles V., so 
extravagant in their nature as to bear intended deception 
on their very ftont. Next come reports of a conspiracy 
spread aU over France, and suspicions directly attached to 
a prince of the blood, before even a single individual had 
been apprehended. The King accuses Bouxbon, who half 
confesses his crime, and the monarch is then satisfied with 
a written promise of continued allegiance ; and at the very 
time when he is prosecuting the Constable on account of 
the property, assures him that he has no intention to 
deprive him of it. Then we have the farce at La Falise, 
where Bourbon feigns to be dying, in order to escape from 
Wartz, whom he could easily have carried a prisoner along 
with him. He retires to the stronghold at ChanteUe, 
there, as might be expected from such pretended prepara- 
tions, to set his sovereign at defiance. But no such thing; 
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instead of preparing for a siege^ he writes two or three 
letters, and despatches a couple of messengers, and then 
goes on to Herment, from whence he flies with a single 
companion, and already finds soldiers everywhere in pur- 
suit of him. This, we shall be told, was in consequence of 
the confession made by the two gentlemen of Normandy. 
Perhaps so ; but even that circumstance is of a suspicious 
nature. The great conspiracy is revealed only by two un- 
known persons of humble rank, who, after their examina- 
tion, are never again heard of, and who had been drawn 
into this mighty plot in order to facilitate the English 
invasion in Normandy 1 It is not even pretended that 
they had means to raise followers ; they could do nothing 
more than welcome the English on their arrival ; and for 
such services it was not likely that they would be in- 
trusted with any very important secret ; but as they were 
examined by the Chancellor Duprat, there was no fear of 
information being found for them. 

The legal proceedings tend to throw still greater doubt 
on the guilt of Bourbon. Only ten men of name and note 
are arrested as members of a conspiracy which, we are 
told, extended aU over France. Of these, one only, St 
Yalli^re, is sentenced to death ; and though in broken 
health, maintains his innocence, in sight of the rack, and 
with his head on the block. Even a subservient Parlia- 
ment, urged on by the rancorous ability of Duprat, could 
find no proof of guilt against the rest of the pretended 
conspirators. The imfortunate soldier executed at Lyons 
was probably a mere sacrifice offered up to Duprat's thirst 
for blood. 

In some respects, Bourbon resembled the great Cond^. 
That prince fled from the persecutions of Cardinal Maza- 
rin, and joined the Spaniards against his countrymen; 
but he was afterwards taken into favour, and rose to the 
highest dignities of the State. Bourbon fled &om the 
persecutions of Duprat and the Duchess of Angoulfime, 
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and also joined the Spaniards. like the former he carried 
rebellious arms against his sovereign ; but it is not clear 
that, in other respects, his crime was greater. That he 
would have acted a far nobler part had he refrained from 
drawing his sword against France is certain ; but there is 
a wide species of greatness in seeking openly to avenge 
the wrongs which power has inflicted on us ; and no one, 
assuredly, ever enjoyed the tempting but bitter draught of 
vengeance more fully than the unhappy Duke of Bourbon. 

Events soon proved how much France had lost in his 
single arm. Admiral Bonnivet had succeeded Marshal 
Lautrec in the command of the French army of Italy, and, 
having been strongly reinforced, had obtained some slight 
advantages. The arrival of Bourbon speedily turned the 
scale against him. Near Eomagnano he was attacked when 
retiring across the Sesia, and completely defeated. Being 
wounded, he applied to Bayard, whom he had offended, to 
save the wreck of the army. " It is rather late now," said 
the Knight without fear or reproach, " but we must stiU do 
our best." He instantly threw himself against the enemy, 
and arrested their progress for a moment ; but a shot, felt 
to be mortal, struck him to the ground. His attendants 
carried him out of the throng, and placed him under a 
tree. Leaning with his back against the stem, and hold- 
ing the hilt of his sword before him like a cross, the noble 
warrior was calmly awaiting his end, when Bourbon came 
up. The Duke, hearing who it was, expressed deep pity 
for the fate of his former comrade. " It is not I who am 
to be pitied," said the fearless and the brave, "for I die 
fightiQg for my king and country ; it is you who are to be 
pitied, for you are fighting against them." 

Of the brilliant promises made by the Emperor to the 
Duke of Bourbon we hear nothing more ; the former never 
carries one of them into effect, and the latter makes no 
complaint of their non-fulfilment — a strong presumptive 
proof against their ever having been made, for the proud 
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spirit of Bourbon was not likely to remain silent had he 
been so meanly deceived. The French having been ex- 
pelled from Italy, the invasion of Provence was attempted. 
The Imperial army took Aix. and several places of minor 
note, and then laid siege to Marseilles. The place would 
probably have fallen, had not Spanish meanness and 
malignity — always ready to sacrifice the honour and in- 
terest of the country to a pitiful jealousy of foreigners — 
induced Fescara to withdraw his troops, and thus forced 
the rest of the army to follow. The loss sustained in the 
retreat was far greater than a bold attack would have cost. 
Francis determined to follow up this success, and to 
recover his Italian dominions with the army assembled for 
the relief of Marseilles. Late as it was in the season, he 
crossed the Alps. The Imperialists, weakened by their 
late expedition, offered little resistance, and the town of 
Milan was taken by the French. Pavia was invested, and 
a corps of 12,000 men very injudiciously despatched for 
the conquest of Naples, then but feebly occupied. Bour- 
bon allowed the corps to pass unnoticed, properly observ- 
ing that the fate of Naples and of Italy would be decided 
before Pavia. 

Want of ammunition prevented the French from carrying 

on the siege with vigour ; while the numerical inferiority 

of the allies rendered it impossible for them to relieve the 

town. It was in this dUemma that the genius of Bourbon 

snone out in all its power and energy. Without means, 

money, or resources, with nothing but his fame to depend 

on, he determined to raise an army, and effected the daring 

task. Disguised as a peasant, he went to Turin, passing 

through the enemy's posts ; and having obtained, in money 

and jewels, some assistance from the Duke of Savoy, who 

was then in the Emperor's interest, he hastened to Gei- 

^any, the great recruiting mart of the age. Aided by the 

Archduke of Austria, he raised, in an incredibly short 

space of time, 12,000 men, aU tried and experienced 
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soldiers, with whom he recrossed the Alps, and rejoined 
the rest of the Imperial forces, while the rrench were still 
BDgeged before Pavie. But need there was for his arrival, 
as the investment had already lasted four mouths. 

Early on the morning of the 2oth of February 1525, 
the Imperial army, formed in six divisions, advanced 
against the French position before Pavia. The first at- 
tack was made by the Spaniards, and failed completely ; 
the assailants were driven back with great loss ; and had 
Francis been satisfied with this result, the campaign 
would probably have been decided in his favour. But, 
carried away by his ardour, he no sooner saw the enemy 
fly than he sallied forth in pursuit, at the head of the 
cavalry. The fugitives, supported by other troop8,'raUied, 
and the combat was continued with obstinacy. Pescara 
had shortly before armed some Spanish infantry with the 
heavy matchlock that threw a two-ounce ball, and could 
only be fired over a stand, or fourquette. Protected from 
the cavalry by the inequalities of the ground, these troops 
occasioned great loss to the French, as no cuirass could 
resist their shot. Modem military historians have, with 
their usual knowledge of such matters, termed those 
heaviest of all soldiers, l^ht infantry. 

On another part of the field, Bourbon and Fronspeiger 
overthrew the celebrated Black Bands, and all the Swiss 
mercenaries, and then turned their victorious troops to the 
aid of those who were contending against the King. 
Francis and the French troops fought it out right nobly ; 
but the mercenaries being dispersed, most of the officers 
wounded, AlenQon having fied, Bonnivet and the gallant 
Chabannes being killed, the whole got into confusion. 
The King's horse fell under him; his bravest were killed 
by bis side ; he had already been wounded, and was in 
iknger of being slain, whan Pomperan, the companion 
' .'Bourbon, rushed to his side, protected him against 
mg, and implored him to surrender to Bourbon, 
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who was at hand. Francis replied that he would rather 
perish than yield to a traitor; and Pomperan continued 
to ward off the blows aimed at him till Lannoi, the 
Viceroy of Naples, came up. Ejieeling down, he received 
the King's sword, kissed it respectfully, and immediately 
presented the illustrious captive with another. The 
Spanish soldiers, hearing who was the prisoner, instantly 
fell upon him, stripped him of his helmet, surcoat, spurs, 
and armour. 

As at Marignano, the honours of the day were due to 
Bourbon. George Fronsperger, who commanded the German 
landsknechte under his orders, had divided these corps 
into small movable bodies, and introduced among them 
a system of tactics that rendered them more pliable 
than the troops who adhered to the unwieldy formations 
of the period. When the Swiss were defeated, and the 
Black Bands destroyed — ^for this was their last field — 
Bourbon was enabled to fall, with the victorious Germans, 
on the French, who were still fighting around the King, 
a movement that decided the fate of the battle. 

How admirably Francis conducted himself on this try- 
ing occasion is well known. After recovering from the 
toils of the combat, he gave audience in kingly state to 
the principal ofl&cers of the victorious army. Bourbon 
and Pomperan solicited an interview, and were admitted. 
The King received the former as a relation, the latter as 
one to whom he was indebted for his life. What conver- 
sation passed has not transpired ; nor is it clear that any 
subsequent intercourse took place between the parties, 
though Pomperan was afterwards taken into favour, and 
rewarded for his conduct. Lannoi, the Viceroy of Naples, 
fearing the captive King's augmenting popularity with the 
army, and apprehensive that he might conclude a peace 
with Bourbon, whose power over the minds of the soldiers 
was absolute, induced Francis to take the very impolitic 
step of applying to go to Spain, to facilitate the negotia- 
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ations for peace by personal commuiiicatious with the 
Emperor, This wish was immediatdy oomplied with, 
Lannoi found it neceasaiy, however, to conceal the real 
object of the voyage, not merely Arom the army at large, 
but even from Bourbon and Pescara ; and only obtained 
their consent to the King's removal by pretending that it 
was intended, for greater security, to send him by water 
to Naples, while the army followed by land. The low 
Spanish trick succeeded completely, and it was not till the 
fleet had sailed from Genoa that the deception was dis- 
covered. Both Bourbon and Fescam were indignant at 
the manner in which they had been treated. They con- 
sidered the King as much their prisoner as the Emperor's, 
and had good reasons for wishing to retain him in their 
own power. Bourbon was anxious that his claims should 
not be overlooked in the approaching treaty ; and Pescara 
considered his services as not sufficiently rewarded. The 
King was a hostage to both. 

Bourbon followed immediately to Spain, and was re- 
ceived by the Emperor with every mark of honour and 
distinction : the idle tales of his having been slighted by 
the grandees, and that the Marquess of YiUana threatened 
to bum down his palace if polluted for a single night by 
the traitor Bourbon, are the mere devices of historians 
who delight in fiction. It was long the foshion in Europe 
to represent the Spaniards, on their own word, as a lofty 
and high-minded people ; a better acquaintance has broken 
the spell, and shown ua that nations, like individuals, most 
anxiously affect the qualities to which they have the 
slightest claim. But though Bourbon was received with 
every JeiinniKtriitlm] nl' limiuur, lie soon fmind how little 
reliance was tu be ijluee'l on Spaniwli imiiaises. Queen 
Eleanor, his intended biide, was affiauced to Francis, and 
of his pecuniaty rewards no mention whatever is made. In 
tha treaty of Mndrid, tliu restoration of his domains was 
jio doubt stipnlflted tar; but as the conditions were never 
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fulfilled, it may be truly said that he obtained absolutely 
nothing till the tide of events again called him into the 
field. 

The battle of Pavia and the captivity of Francis had 
rendered the Emperor so powerful, that the States of Italy 
began to dread him as much as they had before dreaded 
his rivaL By the active agency of Jerome Morone, Chan- 
cellor of the Duke of Milan, a league, which was termed 
the holy one, fix)m the Pope's being at its head, was formed 
against him. Francis joined this new confederacy as soon 
as he was released from captivity. 

To encounter the gathering storm, Bourbon was de- 
spatched to Italy, and promised the Duchy of Milan, pro- 
vided he reduced the citadel, then defended by Sforza, as a 
member of the Holy League, against the Imperial army. 
The Duke elect was received on his landing with the 
greatest demonstrations of joy and affection. The people, 
oppressed by all parties, and reduced to wretchedness by 
the events of the war, looked to hiTn as a deliverer sent 
by Providence to save them from perishing under the 
accumulation of woes beneath which they were suffering. 
Bourbon promised everything, and used his best efforts, 
indeed, in favour of the people who expected so much 
from him ; but his means were soon found unequal to meet 
so many evils. He easily foiled the attempts of the Duke 
of Urbino and the confederate army to relieve the citadel 
of Milan, which he reduced, and his conquest rendered 
him absolute master of the duchy which had been pro- 
mised him as the reward of his valour. But his difficulties 
were of the greatest : disease, famine, and the sw9rd, had 
almost depopulated his new dominions; Upper Italy, 
ravaged in turn by all the contending parties, could fur- 
nish no supplies ; and Bourbon, at the head of a mutinous 
army, had to make head against all the forces of the 
League. The Emperor, already, it is said, jealous of the 
Duke, only sent promises, but no money — ^a line of conduct 
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SO strictly followed since by every Spanish government, 
that even the patrons and leaders of the late Auxiliary 
Legion might have known the well-established fact. Is 
there, indeed, a single instance on record of any Spanish 
government having ever honourably fulfilled a pecuniary 
obligation ? or is there any meanness to which they have 
not, when pressed, resorted, to avoid payment ? Let Lord 
Palmerston and General Evans answer the question ; and 
imless they answer it in a satisfactory manner, the next 
will be this : Who is responsible for the British lives lost 
in consequence of the habitual and well-known treachery 
of Spanish governments ? 

As Bourbon's army was only strong enough to mutiny, 
but not to make conquests capable of maintaining the 
war, he applied to his old confederate, George Fronsperger, 
to raise a body of German troops, and bring them into 
Italy, so as again to place him in a condition to carry on 
active operations. Fronsperger consented ; and as it was 
easy in those times for a popular chieftain to raise an army 
that promised to be employed on a profitable service, he 
soon joined his former leader at Piacenza, who thus found 
himself at the head of twenty thousand men. The troops 
are described as the outcasts of all countries, and the fol- 
lowers of all creeds; adventurers acknowledging no law 
but the sword, having no home but the camp, possessing 
nothing in common' but the goodly sun and air, and con- 
nected by no ties but the prospects of booty, and the fame 
of their leader. To supply money for the hopeful band, 
the churches were despoiled of their last valuables ; and 
Bourbon allowed the celebrated Jerome Morone, the founder 
of the Holy League, who had been taken prisoner in at- 
tempting to inveigle Pescara into the confederacy, to ran- 
som his forfeited life for 20,000 ducats. Thus provided, 
he set out on his last expedition on the 27th February 
1527. 

The army was not, at first, made acquainted with the 
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object their leader had in view ; he only told them that 
they should enrich themselves, and they trusted to his 
promise. Though cold and reserved towards courtiers and 
men of high degree, Bourbon was Mendly and affable to- 
wards the soldiers, and thus acquired a boundless influence 
over them. '' Comrades," he said, " I am a poor knight — 
have not a farthing in the world ; let us, therefore, try our 
fortxmes together." On this occasion he divided among 
the troops everything he possessed — plate, money, and 
even his clothes — ^retaining only, besides what was indis- 
pensable, a surcoat of sUver cloth. He first threatened 
Florence, then Bologna ; passed the snow-covered Apen- 
nines, suffering great hardships and exposed to constant 
danger, from the mutinous disposition of the famishing 
and unpaid troops. The army of the League followed at a 
respectful distance, even when Bourbon's march on Eome 
could no longer be doubted. 

In the city itself no one would believe that danger was 

approaching; and the Pope, though head of the Holy 

league, had only a few days before disbanded some Swiss 

and German soldiers, to save the expense of paying them: 

a measure evidently instigated by the wise spirit of 

economy, so constantly and eloquently advocated by 

numerous parties in our own country. When the object 

of Bourbon's march could no longer be doubted, then the 

alarm was as great as the previous security had been. 

Clement VII. sought advice from every one, and found 

comfort from none; but as some steps required to be 

^^^^Gix, three thousand men, composed of the lowest rabble, 

^ere hastily collected, and placed under the command of 

'^ de Ceri, a captain, by aU accounts, fully worthy of 

soidieirs ; who boasted, however, that he could defend 

^® agaiiiist all assailants. 

inff fh^^^^ ^Jso assembled and harangued the citizens, tell- 

^ ^^ ^ix^t it was the duty of all to take arms for the 

^e of f>2xQ town, and of the rich to advance money for 
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tbe payment of the troops. No one replied to this speech, 
but one Domenico di Massimi, one of the richest of the 
party, who ironically, as Guicciardini says, offered to 
advance a hundred crowns. He paid dearly enough after- 
wards for his avarice and ill-placed raillery, for his daugh- 
ter became the prey of the licentious soldierj^, and he was 
obliged to ransom his own life at the expense of a greet 
part of his fortune. 

Captain Benjso having added to his motley cibw all the 
discharged soldiers who still remained in the town, boasted 
so loudly of the wonders that were to be achieved, that the 
alarm agaiu gave place to an affected confidence. Mer- 
chants and strangers were not allowed to leave town with 
their families, or to remove their valuables, for fear of 
causing needless apprehension. Nor was it thought neoes- 
sary to break down the bridges over the Tiber, the troops 
being confident that they could defend the Trastevere 
side against all attacks. 

On the evening of the 5th of May, Bourbon arrived under 
the walls of the Eomau suburbs, situated on the right 
bank of the Tiber. His army was in the most deplorable . 
condition : 

*' Famiao long had dealt their rations/* 

and nothing but an immediate victory seemed capable of 
saving them from destruction. It appears that in the first 
instance he only demanded a free passage through the 
town, in order to proceed to Naples. When this was 
refused, as he probably expected, he assembled the princi- 
pal officers of the army, and recommended an immediate 
assault, assuring them that, though the troops were 
fatigued, more would be gained by taking instant advan- 
tage of the unprepared state of the enemy, who would not 
fail to augment his means of defence during the night, 
than by delaying the attack till ^ morning, for the purpose 
of obtaining a few hours' rest He evidently gave his ad- 
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versaries more credit than they deserved. As all the 
officers were anxious for delay, Bourbon yielded ; but as- 
sembled the troops before dark, and addressed them in a 
most impressive speech, pointing out, on the one hand the 
evident ruin that would result from defeat and neglect 
of duty ; on the other, the certainty of obtaining wealth, 
honour, ease, and possessions, by victory, which was cer- 
tain provided duty was bravely done: nor did he dismiss 
his audience till he saw them perfectly confident of ap- 
proaching success. 

Eome is situated on the left bank of the Tiber. The 
Imperial army, unable to cross the river, was on the left 
bank, and only confronted the two suburbs situated on 
that side of the stream. These are the Vatican and Tras- 
tevere: they are about a thousand yards apart, and, as 
each is surrounded by its own wall, totally independent of 
the other, they may be looked upon as separate bridge- 
heads : the first covering the bridge of St Angelo ; the 
second, those of Sixtus, Cestius, and -^milius. As the 
bridge of St Angelo passes close under the guns of the 
fort of that name, it cannot be approached while the 
castle holds out, even if the suburb is taken. The other 
bridges have no permanent defence, after the rampart of 
the Trastevere is once carried. At the period of which 
we are speaking, the wall that now runs along the Mons 
Janiculus, uniting the works of the two suburbs, was not 
in existence, and the Strada Longara, which, with its ad- 
joining streets, fills up the space between them, was little 
more than an open road, called the Via svh Janxcvlo, If 
we judge of the state of the walls from their present 
appearance, we should say that they were neither very 
high nor well flanked, and that they were fully accessible 
to direct attack on a great many different points. 

The dawn of the memorable 6th of May already beheld 
the Imperial army drawn up in order of battle. Bourbon, 
wearing over his armour a white and silver surcoat, " to 
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be alike conspicuous," as he said, " to Mends and foes," 
was seen riding along the ranks, encouraging his soldiers, 
and assuring them that a few hours of galluit exertion 
would put them in possession of wealth, palaces, castles, 
and estates. About eight o'clock in the moroii^ the 
leading columns of the assailants rushed forward against 
the works of the Vatican suburb, near the gate of St 
Spirito. Two parties gained the rampart, and two Imperial 
standards were already displayed from the wall ; but the 
defenders rallied, drove hack the enemy, slew the leaders| 
and captured the eus^us. The first attack had evidently 
failed, hut a wild fire of musketry was kept up fiom the 
vineyards and ra^ed ground, against the defenders ; the 
columns, instead of pressing forward to the assault, had 
probably, as so often happens in such cases, broken into 
swarms of skirmishers, not daring to push forward, and 
yet ashamed to fly. If the Imperialists inflicted little loss 
on the Bomans, they were not, on their part, exposed to 
much danger. A thick fog had arisen &om the neighbour- 
ing marshes, which prevented the combatants from very 
distinctly seeing each other ; and the smoke from so many 
firearms, kept down by the thick and heavy atmosphere, 
augmented the darkness, so that the artillery of the works 
could not be pointed with any accuracy. 

Bourbon, seeing how useless such a mode of proceeding 
was, led a compact body of troops towards the wall. 
While in the act of stepping on a ladder, he was struck 
to the ground by a musket-ball, that went right through 
his body. He instantly knew himself mortaUy wounded. 
" Throw a cloak over me," he SEiid ; " conceal my death, 
and victory is certain." With these words, the gallant 
spirit flerl for ever. • 

Thus fell a man from whom nature had withheld few of 
the qualities that coastitute, real greatness. The causes 
^^^£Qupht 80 highly giftod au individual to sudi an end, 
very far from being yet satisfactorily ac- 
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counted for. Historians ascribe it, indeed, to overwhelm- 
ing pride and ambition, but they fail entirely in the proofs 
of their assertions. We know that Bourbon was insiQted 
and aggrieved, his liberty was threatened, he probably 
thought his life in danger, and, at the moment of his flight, 
we find him an outlaw, ordered to be taken, '' dead or 
aUve.'' Of the causes that exposed him to such treat- 
ment, we can hardly say that we know anything, so that 
we are left to mere conjecture, which, in such circum- 
stances, seeks to trace the grounds of unsubstantiated 
charges, in the evil propensities of the accusers. Bourbon 
was distinguished for the most brilliant qualities, and it is 
not in every position that they lead to fortune and success 
in life. Few aie probably injured by the unrequited love 
of women ; but the advantages that most readily attract 
the admiration of one sex are exactly those which excite 
the jealousy of the other, and they wiU as often, when not 
backed by power and influence, lead to the ruin as to the 
preferment of the possessor. A prince of the blood, closely 
allied to the throne, was, no doubt, in a position that, in 
most cases, would have rendered him independent of foreign 
envy, for he had only one superior whose power could 
influence his fate. But it was, unfortunately, the ambition 
of that one to shine — and supremely, of course, as kings 
love to shine — ^in the very qualities for which Bourbon 
was distinguished, and they stood too near each other not 
to appear as rivals in fame, gallantry, and martial renown. 
Francis wanted not good qualities; he was naturally brave, 
generous, and humane ; but these qualities were not fixed 
on the firm and unshaken rock of high honour and prin- 
ciple, for he was, on the contrary, vain, fickle, the slave of 
women and of pleasure, and completely under the control 
of the Duchess of AngoulSme. Under a different and even 
a worse monarch, Bourbon might have acted the noblest 
part : in a humbler sphere he would never, probably, have 
excited the love of a princess, or the hatred of a king ; he 
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would have been the admired, or the ill used, of his own 
circle ; but, placed where he was, the very advantages that 
should have opened the road to greatness, almost insured 
destruction. This fatal spirit of envy, to which we are, in 
some measure, tempted to ascribe Bourbon's &11, shows 
itself in all ranks and situations of life. The army and 
navy, unfortunately, hold out more openings to its sway 
than any of the other professions, and it too often happens 
that, in both services, distinguished qualities prove more 
injurious than profitable to the possessor. 

It has frequently been said that Bourbon intended to 
follow up the capture of Eome, had he lived to achieve it, 
by the conquest of Naples, and thus to establish for him- 
self a sovereignty, resting on no other foundation than'the 
point of his sword. The enterprise was worthy of his 
courage, and many circumstances would have favoured the 
bold attempt. Boiubou had ample cause to complain of 
Charles V. ; Naples was feebly guarded, and the so-called 
Imperial army was much more his own than the Emperor's ; 
the spoils of Bome, also, would not only have furnished 
him with funds for his future operations, but would have 
augmented the confidence reposed in him by the soldiers, 
and strengthened that control over them so indispensable 
to continued success. That his former sovereign would 
willingly have aided the undertaking, is ceitatn ; but there 
are good grounds for doubting the belief of his having 
been already in negotiation with Francis, The shot that 
laid him low may have prevented the rise of a great em- 
pire; it certainly struck to the ground no ordinary victim; 
and, if we erase from his page the dark stain of havii^ 
carried arms s^inst his country — a stain no suffered per- 
secutions can justify — we are bound to confess that, for 
generosity, cnurage, genius, activity, and enterprise, few 
men claim precedence over the tmfortunate Charles of 
Bourbon 

To returTi, however, to the assault. The fall of their 
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great leader arrested not the ardour of the troops ; officers 
and soldiers knew that victory alone could save them from 
destruction, and pressed on accordingly. « It was in vain." 
say the Italian writers, here followed, " that we hurled 
huge blocks of stone and flaming brands at the assailants ; 
in vain that we poured boiling pitch upon them, and 
showered arquebuse and petronel balls from every port and 
rampart ; fresh troops constantly replaced those who fell, 
and the combat was continued for an hour with unabated 
fury." * But near the garden of the Cardinal Ermelino, a 
small house is built into the wall; one of its windows 
served as an embrasure, and its cellar, opening into the 
town, has an exterior entrance, that was ill secured at the 
time. A Spanish detachment forced their way through 
this house, and appeared on the ramparts. Captain Kenzo 
was the first to perceive them ; but instead of instantly 
assailing them with superior numbers, and crushing them 
before they could gather strength, he basely fled his post, 
calling out, '* Here are the enemy, let each man save him- 
self the best way he can." In the words of Jacobo Bona- 
partCj-f " Gli nemici son dentro, chi si pu6 salvare si salvi 
n& luogi piii securi;" words that probably suggested to 
another Bonaparte the well-known excuse for a later and 
more memorable flight. 

The example of the leader was speedily followed by the 
soldiers ; all hurried, in utter confusion, to the Castle of 
St Angelo. The enemy, bursting at different points over 

* Benvenuto Cellini, who boasts of having shot the Duke of Bourbon, 
says, however, that he and his companions only discharged their arque- 
buses twice, and then made the best of their way to the Castle of St 
Angelo, wUfi some danger, as Kenzo de Ceri and Oratio Baglioni 'W'ere 
cutting down all who attempted to abandon the ramparts. A proof, 
perhaps, that the defenders had some of FaLstafiTs discretion, and that 
all the blame should not be thrown on the commanders. 

i" The greater part of his book is taken, without acknowledgment, 
from *I1 Sacco di Roma, descritto in due libri de Francesco Guicciar- 
dini' These Bonapartes were liars from the first. 
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the waH pursued the fugitives with loud shouts, slaying 
all whom they overtook. 

The Pope, hearing what had happened, hurried through 
the covered gallery leading from the Vatican Palace to the 
Castle of St Angelo. In passing along, he saw, through 
the windows, the terrible scene of carnage, and wept bit- 
terly on beholding the slaughter of his subjects and sol- 
diers, and complained of having been betrayed by every 
one. On arriving in the castle, he found it totally desti- 
tute of provisions, and caused whatever could be found in 
the neighbouring houses to be collected and brought. The 
crowd of fugitives hurrying in for shelter was immense : 
ladies of the highest rank, clergymen, dignitaries of the 
Church, merchants, nobles, and persons of aU ages and 
degrees, strove for admittance. The pressure soon became 
so great, that it was at last found necessary to lower the 
portcullis; and even this was not effected without diflBl- 
cidty, owing to the rust which had been allowed to gather 
upon it. More than 3000 persons were now crowded 
together within the narrow limits of the fort: aU the 
cardinals were present, except four, who, belonging to the 
Ghibeline faction, thought they could remain with safety 
within their palaces. Cardinal Pucci, in attempting to 
make his way through the crowd, in order to reach the 
castle, was overthrown, trodden under foot, and severely 
wounded, and was saved only by the exertions of his 
servants, who tied a rope round his body, and had him in- 
troduced through a window. Cardinal Ermelino got into 
a basket, and was pulled up the rampart, and many persons 
of distinction followed in a similar manner. 

As no one expected such a result, all were in propor- 
tionate dismay and confusion ; merchants, priests, citizens, 
women, nobles, old and young, the strong and the infirm, 
were seen flying in every direction, seeking for some place 
of shelter. The city gates were found locked, and no 
one could escape from the town ; some sought protection 
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in the houses of the Colonnas, some in the dwellings 
of foreigners established at Eome ; others in the palaces 
of the Ghibeline cardinals ; but no one thought of breaking 
down the bridges, and arresting the progress of the enemy, 
who had only obtained possession of the Vatican suburb, 
from whence it was impossible to pass the river, except 
under the very guns of the castle : there was not, in the 
miQtitude trembling within the walls, a single Horatius 
Cocles. 

The assailants, finding their progress arrested by the 
Castle of St Angelo, turned their fury against the quarter 
of the town which they had captured, and committed 
excesses far exceeding those of which the Huns and the 
Vandals had been guilty. Time was thus lost, and the 
attack was suspended, owing, probably, to the fall of 
Bourbon, and the uncertainty that followed Philibert, 
Prince of Orange, and Ferdinand of Gonzaga, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, entered even into some negotiation 
with the Pope, through the medium of the Portuguese am- 
bassador. It led, indeed, to nothing, being a mere piece 
of treachery, as the Italian writers say; foigetting, in their 
ignorant anger, that every minute of delay was a loss to 
the assailants, and might have been of inestimable value 
to the defenders, had not their craven fear prevented them 
from making a proper use of the precious hours thus gained. 
The Vatican suburb had been carried about nine o'clock 
in the morning, and it was, according to Guicciardini 
(Bonaparte) and manuscript statements of other eyewit- 
nesses, which the writer of these pages has inspected, about 
five in the afternoon before the Trastevere was even at- 
tacked. The troops, from the outside, assailed the gate of 
St Pancrazio, and burst it open; while those from the 
Vatican advanced against a part which was left unde- 
fended. The whole army, now united, pressed on towards 
the bridges ; and as little or no resistance was offered, 
they passed immediately into the town. Eight hours of 
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« 

respite had been given to the Eoman cravens, but their 
very fear kept them inactive ; " and now, death was 
here." 

The troops first directed their march towards the Castle 
of St Angelo, round which they placed strong guards ; and 
then, dispersing through the streets, proceeded to complete 
the destruction of the Boman people. Wherever the sol- 
diers came, they found the fathers and mothers of families 
on the threshold of their houses and palaces, lamenting the 
loss of children slain in the combat, or in anxious dread of 
the fate that awaited their miserable city. Dressed in the 
garb of mourning, they offered houses, furniture, wealth, 
and everything to their enemies, entreating only, with 
tears and lamentations, that their lives might be spared in 
return. But nothing could melt the hearts of the ferocious 
soldiery ; and, as if the clarion's sound had only incited 
them to fury, they threw themselves upon the unhappy 
multitude, and, without distinction of age or sex, mas- 
sacred all who came in their way. Strangers were spared 
as little as Bomans, for the murderers fired indiscriminately 
at every one, from a mere thirst of blood. Exasperated 
by the death of their leader, released from the ties of dis- 
cipline, they committed crimes that no history can parallel, 
though the absence of all resistance soon made them mas- 
ters of the ancient and holy city, in which treasures were 
amassed that would have satisfied the most rapacious band 
of robbers. 

Satiated with slaughter, the victors burst into the 
houses, and gave a loose to every brutal desire. The mas- 
ters, chained and defenceless, had to see their treasures 
plundered, and their wives and daughters dishonoured 
before their eyes. To succour them was impossible, to 
weep for them was a crime. Neither noble birth, tender 
age, nor the supplications of beauty could move these 
barbarians to pity. Daughters, pale and terrified, vainly 
sought shelter in the arms of their trembling mothers. 
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whose efforts to save them added only to the rage of these 
relentless fiends. 

It is needless to repeat here the more than demon deeds 
recorded by the Italian writers. Some noble matrons, 
rendered frantic by the frightful sights to which they were 
exposed, tore out their eyes with their own hands, while 
others took shelter in subterraneous vaults, in which they 
allowed themselves to perish of hunger. 

Similar scenes were acted in the temples, to which so 
many had fled for shelter ; the sanctity of the places was 
only a double temptation to the Lutherans, who were thus 
enabled to outrage at once both Gk)d and man.* Many 
fathers, recollecting that they were Eomans, stabbed their 
daughters, to save them from the violence of the barbarians, 
and then plimged the blood-reeking daggers into their 
own hearts. 

The convents were as little respected as the churches. 
It was in vain that law and religion claimed protection for 
these asylums of innocence; the infuriated soldiery burst 
into them, as famished wolves burst into the sheep-folds, 
and reduced the abodes of piety and seclusion to places of 
the most frightful licentiousness. 

It might almost be said that Fate took a ciniel pleasure 
in overwhelming Eome — the holy, the ancient mistress of 
the conquered world, the scene of so many triumphs — 
with all the calamities that can befaU humanity, in order 
to efface, in one day, every impression derived from the 
many trophies of which she was so justly proud. "When 
the soldiers were tired of outraging man, they proceeded 
to insult God on his own altars. With their blood-stained 
hands they seized the images, crosses, chalices, and pre- 
cious vases : the relics of statues and saints were thrown 
down, while the clerical robes served to help these impious 
madmen in deriding the oflBces of religion, which they 
imitated in mockery, substituting blasphemy for prayer. 

* We are repeating the words of Italian writers. 
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The victors paid as little attention to party aa to coun- 
try, and respected neither the foreign amtasaadors not the 
Ghibeline cardinfJs. The rich were forced to ransom 
their lives at an enormous ezpense, and dreadful tortui-es 
■were invented to make them confess where their treasures 
were concealed. All was submitted to with fear and 
trembling; a Florentine, one Ansaldi Boeato, had alone 
the spirit to poinard the soldier who was torturing him, 
and then to kill himself, to escape from further suffering. 

Houses that had capitulated, — and we have a curious 
and regularly signed capitulation before us, — and indivi- 
duals who had ransomed themselves from one party of 
spoilers, were often attacked ^ain by others. The sol- 
diers frequently disputed, and fought for the captives they 
had taken ; streets, houses, and palaces became the scenes 
of strife ; and the bodies of foes were often added to those 
of friends, that in every part of the town lay unburied, 
and weltering in their stiffening gore, rendering day more 
hideous than the most hideous night. 

It is pleasant, however, to state that there were excep- 
tions to these atrocities, and that many of the soldiers 
treated those who fell into their hands with kindness and 
humanity. The Italian writers confess, with evident re- 
luctance, and as a thing not easily accounted for, that 
the Germans, though Lutherans, surpassed the Spaniards 
and Italians in good conduct, and were far less cruel 
and rapacious than the good Catholics, who spai-ed the 
relics of saints, indeed— when not enshrined in precious 
metals — but spared nothing else. The . history of the 
Spanish peoplu is, in part, little more than a history of 
their cruelties, unredeemed by any traits of real greatness. 

*" ' closing our dait picture, we shall give a short 

specimen of what may possibly have been considered the 

mildest sort of conduct piiraued on this memorable oeca- 

ing the fnllowers of old George Fronspei^er was 

ibian, Meinhart Schwalinger by name, the son 
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of an honest armouTer of Memmingen : he had, as he tells 
Tis, received some education, understood a little Latin, and 
coidd read, write, and cipher. Nature had not, however, 
intended him to rise in the paths of learning, for he took 
to fencing, shooting, riding, and to the society of merry 
companions, so that his father was glad to hand him over 
to Fronsperger, who was well pleased to secure the services 
of a smart and active lad, versed in the mysteries of cali- 
graphy — an art not then so generally practised as under 
the reign of the present schoolmaster. Schwalinger ac- 
companied Fronsperger in several campaigns, was present 
at the sacking of Eome, and, in a curious piece of autobio- 
graphy,* which he has left us, gives an account of his 
own adventures on the occasion. We translate a few 
passages, preserving, as closely as possible, the style of 
the original After claiming for his countrymen in 
general, and for Captain Nicklas Seydenmeyer in par- 
ticular, the honour of having first ascended the rampart 
near the gate of St Spirito, he proceeds to say, " When 
we got into town, I came, with my companions, to a 
fine house, belonging to the Lady Felicia Eovera, who 
lived there with her married daughter. Both came out 
*o meet us, and begged, with great lamentations, that we 
"^ould spare their lives; on which we demanded money, 
^Jid they gave us eight hundred crowns, and all their 
jewels, which, we immediately divided. When the others 
^ent away, I remained at the request of the lady, who was 
,^8^6^^ • dread, particularly of the Spaniards, who were 
. ^^^^'iflgr in a barbarous and overbearing manner. Early 
the morning, my master's son, Kaspar Fronsperger, who 
a colonel, came to the house with some of his follow- 
> and renaained to protect the women. Then said the 
. J' 'How can I repay you? But God will reward you.' 
J . ^ ^^Q'vvered, ' Your monks call me and the Lutherans 
; ^ ^* see how the Spaniards, who are of your own 

"^^^uted in Baner^s 'Denkwttrdigkeiten,* vol. i. 
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religion, aud IdsB the Pope's foot, are behaving. Hang np 
all your priestly hypocrites, and then we shall have peace.' 
But she only replied, ' Pazienza ; ' and he went away lav^h- 
ing. I remained, however, made myself comfortable, and 
enjoyed the good eatii^ and drinkir^. There were two 
pretty servant girls in the house; but they would not 
" enter into any sport, and were in great distress." 

Meinhart then relates the extravagant follies and mas- 
querades the soldiers played off, day afber day, before the 
Castle of St Angelo, in which the Pope was still confined ; 
and allows that the victors made free with everything on 
which they could lay their hands. " But, as the Lady 
Eovera gave me ten scudi daily, and everything that I 
required, I remained where I was, and made myself com- 
fortable. I dressed in sumptuous style, suspended a gold 
chain round my neck, strutted up and down before the 
house like a man of consequence, and was called by every 
one Signer Capitano Meniardo ; hut it made no impres- 
sion on the girls in the bouse, who continued as distant 
as ever." 

At the end of fourteen days, Schwalinger is sent back 
to Germany. 

""When I came to take my leave," he says, "the Lady 
Bovera gave me a hundred scudi and a fine ring; and 
her daughter gave me a gold chain and thirty zechines. I 
thanked them for all their kindness, knelt down, and kissed 
their hands, and set out upon my journey. I had a covered 
carriage in chaige, containing letters, arms, standards, and 
other objects, and was escort«d by six Swabian horsemen, 
who h;ul enriulied themselves, and were now returDing to 
Germany, 1 had also made a good tiling of it, and the 
Lord Fronsperger gave me a hundred scudi at parting, as 
well as money for the joiii'uey." 

After some edveptures oa the road, the party arrive at 
soot a little aHtciuiabed to 
> nttrched out with Fi-ons- 
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perger, return in such a splendid state." "When I rode into 
Memmingen with my servant/' continues our hero, *' peo- 
ple all looked at me, but no one recognised me, for I was 
dressed in the Italian fashion — wore a feathered hat, and 
had a gold chain round my neck. In this state I arrived 
at my father's house, and called out, ' Does not the famous 
armourer, Schwalinger, live here ? ' * What with him ? ' 
said the old man, coming to the door. ' Your son desires 
to be remembered to you,' said I. ' Is he stiU alive?' asked 
my mother. But my sister knew me at once, exclaiming, 
' Why, that is my brother himself ! ' Then there was great 
rejoicing in the house ; the neighbours came, and I was 
obliged to relate, till late in the night, the adventures that 
had happened to me. Everybody was delighted with the 
many fine things I had brought from Italy." 

The next recruiting party would be pretty sure to profit 
largely by the circumstance. 

The capture of Bome by the Imperial army under the 
Constable of Bourbon was the most terrific visitation ever 
experienced by any city allowed to survive such a catas- 
trophe. It was not like the fiery tempest of ordinary war, 
striking fiercely, indeed, but partially also, in its rapidly- 
passing fury: it was a pestilence that fixed itself upon the 
unhappy town, and left behind deep and indelible marks 
of its ravages. During seven months of the occupation, the 
wealth, and the dwellings, the wives, daughters, and pos- 
sessions of the people, were the absolute and undisputed 
property of the overbearing victors. Violence reigned in 
all its terrors ; for the Italian army, under the Duke of 
Urbino, never, to their country's shame be it said, made 
the slightest attempt to relieve the place. 

Famine, with its attendant diseases, was already adding 
to the frightful evils under which the town was sinking, 
when an arrangement between the Emperor and the Pope 
relieved the city from its terrible hosts. Four thousand 
Bomans perished in the attack, and subsequent massacres; 

G 
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and, besides works of art carried away and destroyed, 
houses bvimed and fumitiu'e broken, fifteen miUious of 
crowns, in money and jewels, were seized upon by open 
violence. 

Independently of the population having been entirely 
dispersed in the sixth century, Rome has been so often 
sacked by barbaric armies, that historians have tired of 
relating the constantly-recurring tales of woe. Even in 
the fourteenth century, when rapidly rising into new life 
and strength, the city hardly contained twenty thousand 
soula within its walls. The great catastrophe of the six- 
teenth century we have shown. And yet, in the face of 
these melancholy facts, knowing that a thousand years of 
shame and sorrow have swept over the land of the mighty, 
we still find enthusiasts who, on the banks of the Tiber, 
expect to meet the descendants of the ancient Eomans. 
Alas, alas ! treble layers of earth, composed of the ashes of 
Huns, Goths, Vandals, Spaniards, and Giennans, cover the 
graves of that celebrated people. Not a single drop of 
Boman blood now Sows in Italian veins ; and modem 
Eome claims only the name and the ruins of the &llen 
mistress of the world. 




V. 




FEKDINAND ALVAKEZ OF TOLEDO, 

DUKE OF ALBA. 



Ferdinand Alvarez of Toledo, Duke of Alba, who acted 
so important a part in the most brilliant period of Spanish 
history, was bom at Alba, in Spain, in 1508. He was the 
son of Garcia, Count of Toledo, and grandson of Frederick 
of Toledo, first Duke of Alba, head of one of the noblest 
and most ancient fiEumlies of Spain, and clauning descent 
from the Imperial family of the Commeni Having in 
his fourth year had the misfortune to lose his father, who 
was slain in an action against the Moors, on the coast 
of AMca, the young Ferdinand was educated under the 
care of his grandfather, a nobleman distinguished as well 
for gallantly in the field and conduct in the cabinet, as 
for attachment to his sovereign, as he was the only Span- 
ish nobleman of rank who remained faithful to Ferdinand 
the Catholic, when, on the death of Queen Isabella, the 
crowd of courtiers gathered round Philip of Austria^ her 
successor, by right of his wife, when he occupied the 
throne of Castila 

Onp young Ferdinand was already in early boyhood 
allowed to look upon the rude face of war. His grand- 
latiier. having been appointed to command an army sent 
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against the French and the subjects of the King of Na- 
varre, took the boy along with him, and caused him to be 
instructed in the exercises to which the soldiers of the 
period were trained. On the return of peace, the Count 
of Toledo, as he was then called, followed his grandfather 
into Castile, and was placed under the best instructors the 
country afforded. Of quick parts, though of impetuous 
temper, he seems to have made considerable progress ; and 
though martial and gymnastic exercises were deemed the 
principal attainments required for a young noble of the 
period, and were ardently practised by the young Count, 
letters were not overlooked, and in his thirteenth year the 
future soldier had not only read Vegetius, but acquired the 
greater part of the book by heart. 

While this education was in progress, Charles V. had 
assumed the government of his kingdoms, and found him- 
self, at the age of seventeen, sovereign of Spain, Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, the Netherlands, and the Indies — domin- 
ions far exceeding any over which a Christian monarch 
had ever held sway. The wars also, to which his fatal 
rivalry with Francis I. of France gave rise, had likewise 
commenced; and Don Miguel, of Velasco, Constable of 
Castile, having in 1524 laid siege to Fontarabia, then oc- 
cupied by the French, our young Count solicited permis- 
sion to join the army ; and as his grandfather, rendered 
timid by age, and by the fate of his son Don Garcia, 
withheld his consent, the fiery youth escaped from the 
castle, and repaired to the Spanish camp. He was well 
received by Velasco, who made his peace with the aged 
Duke, a service which our hero repaid by the zeal and 
energy which he displayed in the discharge of the various 
duties intrusted to him. His gallantry was conspicuous 
on every occasion ; and the constancy with which he sup- 
ported the cold, frost, and hardships the troops had to 
encounter during the severity of the winter siege, attracted 
general admiration. His manners also gained him friends ; 
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he was courteous, cheerful, and liberal ; always ready to 
assist soldiers and inferior officers with his purse and his 
interest So favourable was the opinion already formed of 
him, that, on the reduction of Fontarabia, he was named 
governor of the fortress, though only seventeen years 
of age. 

The death of his grandfather, by which he succeeded to 
the Dukedom of Alba, now, however, obliged him to resign 
his command, and attend to his family affairs ; and in his 
twentieth year we already find him married to Donna 
Maria of Geissmar, a lady, as biographers tell us, of great 
beauty and merit. Though it is evident that the Duke 
was not, in early life at least, a very faithful husband, it is 
certain that he always entertained the highest regard and 
esteem for this lady, who, on her part, was most tenderly 
attached to him. 

Charles V. was too good a judge of merit to neglect an 
officer of Alba's promising talents, and when he assumed 
the command of the army destined to confront Solyman 
the Magnificent, in Hungary, the young Duke of Alba was 
placed at the head of the Spanish cuirassiers, and was 
favourably noticed during the operations that led to the 
retreat of the Turkish host ; an event which their enemies 
looked upon as a victory, so generally successful had been 
the Ottoman armies of the period. 

The expedition which, in 1535, Charles V. undertook for 
the reduction of Tunis, furnished Alba with gallant oppor- 
tunities for distinguishing himself. A terrific tempest, an 
actual hurricane, which arose in the darkness of night, 
during the siege of Goletta, threw the Christian camp into 
the utmost confusion; the Moors, not doubting what would 
be the situation of their enemies, endeavoured to turn it to 
account, saUied from the fortress, and attacked the Imperi- 
alists with great fury. Alfonso of Cueva, who commanded 
the first line, was forced to give way, and would have been 
completely routed, had not the Duke of Alba come to his 
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assistance with the Spanish cavalry, and driven the assail- 
ants back to their waUs. 

The reduction of Goletta, captured after a vigorous re- 
sistance, did not discourage Barbarossa, the usurper of 
Tunis. Eesolved to try the fate of a general battle, he 
assembled all his disposable forces, and taking post near 
the head of some ancient aqueducts, which gave him the 
command of the springs, there awaited the arrival of the 
Christians. Leaving their camp early in the morning, the 
invading host moved towards the enemy, but having a 
wide sandy plain' to traverse, in the hottest season of the 
year, their suflfering from heat, thirst, and dust is said to 
have been such as almost to have endangered their safety. 
Vast numbers fell down exhausted ; many even perished 
during this scorching march. Nor were heavily laden in- 
fantry soldiers the only suflferers ; horsemen, and men of 
high rank, and of all arms, perished beneath the flaming 
rays of the African sun. 

The fainting host was only revived by the sight of the 
enemy, drawn up in one long line, and estimated by Spanish 
writers at a hundred thousand infantry, and twenty thou- 
sand cavalry. Conscious that victory alone could avail 
them in their perilous position, the Imperial army prepared 
with alacrity for battle, and from right to left the whole 
front was soon engaged in fierce and resolute combat. 

The right wing of the Imperialists, composed of old 
Spanish bands long trained to victory, early overthrew the 
enemies they encountered, and carried the ruins in which 
they had been posted ; but on the left, the aspect of affairs 
was darkly threatening. The Italians, little inured to the 
toils of war, had not recovered from the disorder into which 
the long and exhausting march had thrown them, when 
they were boldly charged home by whole swarms of Moors ; 
unable to form and rally under so fierce an onset, they 
fought to disadvantage; many were overthrown, and entire 
battalions already betook themselves to flight, when Alba 
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arrived to their aid with the chivalry and men-at-arms of 
Spain. This timely assistance checked the pursuing enemy ; 
and the advance of the Germans, who formed the reserve, 
decided the victory in favour of the Christians. 

The defeat of the army led to the immediate fall of Tunis ; 
for though it was Barbarossa's intention to defend himself 
to the last extremity, the revolt of twenty-five thousand 
Christian slaves, confined in the citadel, forced him to 
abandon the capital to its fate. It was sacked by the 
conquerors, and treated as a Mohammedan city, entered by 
force, was only too certain of being treated by the soldiers 
of the period. Among the spoils taken were the arms 
of Don Garcia of Toledo, the father • of Alba. These the 
Emperor presented to the son of the unfortunate com- 
mander, who had gallantly aided to avenge his father's 
faU. The Duke sent them to Alba, where they were long 
preserved in the armoury of the family. 

The repulse of Solyman, the capture of Tunis, and the 
release of more than twenty thousand Christian slaves, 
had filled Europe with admiration of the Emperor's arms. 
His power and glory was the theme of universal praise ; 
and it is possible that Charles was not the last who was 
dazzled by the brilliant success which had attended him. 
He determined to foUow fortune, therefore, while she seemed 
to smile, and as the war with France had again broken out, 
resolved to strike a decisive blow against the dominion of 
his rival ; and, in 1536, invaded Provence at the head of a 
formidable army (the French monarch, rendered cautious 
by former defeat, remained on the defensive), laid waste 
the country, threw strong garrisons into Aries and Mar- 
seilles, and took up a well-fortified position near Lyons. 

Anxious to secure a seaport on the Mediterranean, 
Charles laid siege to Marseilles ; and Spanish writers give 
us, at great length, the opinion which the Duke of Alba 
urged against the undertaking, strongly recommending that 
efforts should be made to dislodge the King from Ms strong 
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position at Lyons* But the Emperor remained inflexible, 
till want, sickness, and the advanced season, forced him to 
withdraw his army and retire into Italy. 

Spanish writers also claim for the Duke of Alba the 
honour of having induced Charles to return Francis's visit 
at Aigues-Mortes. The Emperor's secretary, De Cobes, and 
many members of the Council, were strongly opposed to his 
placing himself within the power of so inveterate an enemy 
as the King of France, who had not hesitated to break 
treaties to which he had solemnly sworn. The Duke of 
Alba combated their timid and ignoble reasons in the 
strongest terms, and decided the wavering Charles, who, on 
returning from the interview, called him "the preserver of 
his honour." Whatever truth there may be in the heavy 
charges so frequently urged against the Duke of Alba, cer- 
tain it is, we always find him acting an open, direct, and 
manly part, often stem and severe, and proud with the 
proud, but always scorning meanness and mean devices. 

In 1538 Alba was named Captain-General of the Span- 
ish forces, and left in Spain to assist Prince Philip, after- 
wards Philip II., with his aid and counsel. Of the high 
authority thus acquired he availed himself to improve the 
discipline of the army ; and it required, it seems, all his 
energy and force of character, supported by inflexible se- 
verity, to root out abuses which so many influential persons 
were interested in upholding. Even Philip and his council 
endeavoured at times to thwart the General's measures ; 
and historians ascribe to the violent disputes which took 
place between the Duke and the Government the fortun- 
ate delay which prevented the Spanish part of the expedi- 
tion from joining Charles before Algiers, and sharing in 
the dreadful disaster which caused its failure. 

We next find our hero at the head of the army which 
protected Spain from invasion, and foiled the Dauphin of 
France, afterwards Henry II., before Perpignan. 

The period of repose which followed, and which the 
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Duke spent in tranquil domestic retirement in the bosom 
of his family, was not of long duration ; and when Charles 
repaired to Germany, where his diflferences with the Princes 
of the Smalkaldic League threatened to kindle the civil 
war, which ultimately ensued, the Duke of Alba was 
ordered to foUow him. He joined the Imperial Court at 
Brussels, where, in addition to his other dignities, he was 
appointed Comptroller of the Household. 

Even the slightest sketch of the Smalkaldic War, which 
commenced in 1546, would very far exceed our limits : all 
we can do is to indicate the result of a contest which 
brought the Protestant cause to the very verge of ruin. 

The Emperor was holding a diet of the empire at Eatis- 
bon, and was totally unprepared for defence, when suddenly 
assailed by the Princes of the Smalkaldic League, at the 
head of 80,000 men. Alba, who commanded the army un- 
der the Emperor, had not 10,000 men at hand ; and though 
he hastened the march of troops from all quarters — from 
Italy, Belgium, Bohemia, and the friendly states of Ger- 
many — he still remained so far inferior to the Protestants 
in numbers, that it was only by a skilful Fabian system of 
war that he could hope to maintain his ground ; and such 
a system the Duke pursued with great ability and extra- 
ordinary pertinacity, exposing himself to the severe anim- 
adversion of the princes and officers of high rank in the 
army, and having at times to combat even the opinion of 
Charles himself, who was, more than once, anxious to en- 
gage the enemy. 

It was evident indeed that an army composed as was 
that of the Protestant Princes, could not hold together for 
any considerable time, and that a victory could alone save 
them from speedy disunion, and so it proved ; for though 
zeal and ability enabled them to remain in arms longer 
than had been anticipated, the winter of 1546-7 obliged 
them to divide, and seek shelter in different parts of the 
empire. 
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No sooner were the Duke of Alba's hands free than he 
invaded the Duchy of Wlirtemberg, levied large contribu- 
tions, and forced the Duke to beg the Emperor's pardon, 
even on his knees. Many free towns, members of the 
league, were also reduced, and on the return of spring the 
Imperial army was enabled to march against the Elector 
of Saxony, who now stood alone in the field. The battle 
of Muhlberg, so fatal to the cause of Protestant Germany, 
was fought on the 24th of April 1547. The Elector of Sax- 
ony occupied an advantageous position on the right bank 
of the Elbe, resolved to oppose the passage of the river. 
His troops, though still superior in numbers to the Im- 
perialists, were inferior in quality and discipline ; and the 
Duke of Alba, seeing what he deemed a favourable oppor-i- 
tunity for striking a decisive blow, uiged an immediate 
attack of the enemy. The council of war, however, ob* 
jected, and Ferdinand, King of the Romans, the Emperor's 
brother, taxed the Duke's proposal with destructive rash- 
ness and inconsistent with his previous caution, which had 
caused the loss of so many advantageous opportunities 
for enaging the enemy. Charles nevertheless decided in 
favour of the Duke's proposal, and the battle, which ended 
in the defeat of the Protestants and the capture of the 
Elector of Saxony, immediately commenced. 

The details of the action, though highly interesting, 
would far exceed our limits ; but we cannot refrain from 
mentioning the gallant conduct of the Spanish soldiery, 
among whom was the afterwards so celebrated Gabrielo 
Mondragone. These brave men, seeing some boats on the 
hostile side of the river, threw oflf their clothes and armour, 
and, taking their swords between their teeth, swam the 
stream in the face of the hostile firfe, boarded the boats, cut 
down the defenders, and brought the prizes in triumph 
over to their exulting comrades. 

It was in returning from this expedition, the consequen- 
ces of which belong to history rather than to biography. 
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that the Duke met with the adventure generally known as 
the " Duke of Alba's breakfast." The Duchess of Schwar- 
zenberg had obtained from the Emperor a promise of pro- 
tection for her subjects, and showed, in consequence, all 
the courtesy of the olden time to the princes and ofi&cers 
who chanced to visit her Castle of Budolstadt One of 
these was the Duke of Alba, who, on the march, was in- 
vited to breakfast with her Grace, and treated with all the 
distinction due to his rank and station. While the party 
were at table it was whispered to the Countess that Span- 
ish soldiers were plundering the adjoining villages, and 
driving away the cattle belonging to her peasants. Taking 
no notice of the intelligence, she left the apartment, ordered 
the gates to be locked, and her servants to take away ; and 
when all was ready, rejoined the party, and, explaining 
what had happened, ordered that not one of the guests 
should leave the castle till restitution was made and satis- 
faction granted. The party, though a little discomposed 
at first, endeavoured to turn the matter into a jest, and to 
convince the Countess that such trifling disorders could 
not always be avoided in time of war. But the lady was 
as. resolute as wrothful. "The Emperor's order," she ex- 
plained, " shall not be disregarded ; my poor subjects shall 
not be plundered with impunity; and the blood of princes 
shall, if necessary, pay for the blood of oxen." As the 
lady was totally indifferent to the danger she incurred by 
such bold conduct, there was nothing but to submit. The 
cattle and plundered effects were restored or made good ; 
and peace being thus restored, the guests took a courteous 
leave of the " Heroic Countess," as she is termed by Ger- 
man writers, who mention this adventure. 

Charles V., wishing to present his son Philip to the 
various nations he was destined to govern, sent the Duke 
of Alba to accompany the Prince on his journey. But the 
elegant manners and pleasing conversation of the Duke 
could not redeem the unfavourable impression which 
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Philip made in the diflferent countries which he visited, 
and the travellers soon returned to Spain without having 
attained any of the objects for which the Emperor had 
ordered the journey to be undertaken. The Duke re- 
mained in Spain to assist Philip with his counsels ; but it 
does not appear that he enjoyed much of the Prince's con- 
fidence, who, proud, overbearing, and jealous of power, 
could ill brook the high and independent bearing of the 
Duke of Alba. The consequence was that the latter lived 
at this time half in disgrace on his estates. 

Great events, however, brought him again to the field. 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, had turned unexpectedly 
against the Emperor, and had advanced so suddenly to 
Innspruck, where the Imperial Court then was, that 
Charles had barely time to make his escape in the middle 
of the night, and to fly to Villach. Even during the Smal- 
kaldic campaign Alba had warned the Emperor against 
Maurice, declaring that little reliance could be placed on 
a prince who fought to destroy the very religion which he 
professed. But the warning had been disregarded, and the 
Duke was now called upon to aid in repairing the severe 
blow which the crafty Saxon had struck at the fame of 
his Imperial benefactor. In Spain the Duke raised troops, 
and assembled ships with all expedition ; and as Philip 
furnished but scanty funds, the Duke pledged his jewels 
and plate, sold several estates, mortgaged others, and thus 
provided sailed with an army of 10,000 men under his 
command. He landed at Genoa, and forming a march, 
soon joined the Emperor at Villach. Charles received him 
in the most aflfectionate manner, and, turning to the peers 
and princes who surrounded him, " You have," he said, 
" been the faithful companions of my flight ; had the Duke 
of Alba been with us he would have been the companion 
of my victory." But the star of Charles was on the wane, 
and victory was not again to shine on his long-triumphant 
standard. 
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Heniy II., who had succeeded his father, Francis I., on 
the throne of France, had espoused the cause of Maurice ; 
and, availing himself of the Emperor's diflSculties, had in- 
vaded Lorraine, taken Toul and Verdun, and seized the free 
imperial city of Metz by treachery. These insults called 
for vengeance ; and the treaty of Passau, concluded with 
the Protestants, no sooner gave the Emperor free hands 
than he assembled his forces, and laid siege to Metz with 
an army of 70,000 men. It is due to the Duke of Alba, 
who commanded under Charles, to say that he strongly 
remonstrated against undertaking the reduction of so large 
and well-garrisoned a city at so late a period of the year. 
But the Emperor, sufifering severely from gout, rendered 
petulant by illness and late disasters, would listen to no 
objection. The siege commenced accordingly on the 18th 
of October 1552, and was pressed with great vigour till the 
1st of January following, when, owing to the heavy losses 
the army had experienced from cold, famine, and the gal- 
lant resistance of the enemy, it was finally raised, having, 
it is said, cost the assailants nearly thirty thousand men. 
This was the only important enterprise in which the Duke 
of Alba was ever foiled ; nor can even this failure be laid 
to his charge, as the attack of Metz was resolved upon 
contrary to his decided advice and opinion. 

On the termination of the Metz campaign the Duke 
was sent to Spain, and was one of the nobles who, in 1554, 
accompanied Philip, now created King of the Two Sicilies, 
when that Pryice repaired to England to espouse Queen 
Mary of unhappy memory. Hostile as the English were 
to the Spanish Prince and connection, they yet, we are 
told, received the Duke of Alba with the marked dis- 
tinction due to a man who had performed so many bril- 
liant actions. If it really was so, the Duke did not, as we 
shall see, show himself over-grateful for such generous 
treatment. 

The Duke was still in England when the success of the 
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French arms in Piedmont caused him to be appointed 
Viceroy, with absolute power over all the Spanish domin- 
ions in the Italian peninsula. On his arrival at Milan he 
found everything in the greatest confusion. The troops, 
few in number, were in open mutiny for want of pay, and 
the enemy was threatening to attack the capital. It was * 
only by selling the Duchess's jewels that he could raise 
sufficient means to pacify the soldiers, and gain time for 
effectual resistance. He was preparing to open the next 
campaign with better prospects, when the truce of Cour- 
celle arrested military operations for the moment. The 
hopes of a lasting pacification were not, however, of long 
duration, and renewed hostilities soon called him to a dif- 
ferent part of the country. 

The chair of St Peter was at this time filled by Paul 
rV., a pontiff distinguished for his enmity to the Emperor 
and the house of Austria. His nephew. Cardinal Carlo 
Caraffa, his minister and principal adviser, fully shared in 
these sentiments, having formerly, when in the Imperial 
army, been slighted by Charles. Instigated by ambition 
and the desire of revenge, uncle and nephew induced 
Henry II. of France to break the truce of Courcelle, and 
assist the Soman and other Italian troops in expelling the 
Spaniards from Italy. And the renewed war called the 
Duke of Alba to Naples to meet the coming storm. 

It was with great reluctance that Philip II., who, on 
the abdication of Charles V., had succeeded to all the 
hereditary dominions of the Crown of Spain, waged war 
with the Pope. Eeal or pretended zeal for the Catholic 
religion, which influenced the General as well as the So- 
vereign, led to this forbearance; and Alba, although he 
reduced the principal towns of Bomagna, and could have 
taken Bome with facility, refused to do so. And when 
the Duke of Guise, one of the most distinguished soldiers 
of the period, arrived with the French army to the aid 
of the Pope, the Spanish commander was thrown on the 
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defensive, atid forced to fall back into the Neapolitan 
territory. 

There the superior numbers of the enemy again ren- 
dered a Fabian method of war necessary. It was foUowed 
with perfect success; the Duke of Guise, having been 
foiled before Civitella, was forced to retire into the Eom- 
agna, which the Spanish commander again occupied. And 
when the loss of the battle of St Quentin obliged Henry 
II. to recall his troops from Italy, the Duke of Alba again 
led his army towards Home. The city might early have 
been taken, but Cardinal Giacomo dissuaded him from 
making the attempt, reminding him of the scandal which 
its capture by the Constable of Bourbon had formerly 
brought upon the Catholic world. The Pope also, seeing 
that he was now at the mercy of his enemies, sued for 
peace, which was granted on easier terms than his violent 
and aggressive conduct seemed perhaps to deserva No 
sooner was the treaty signed than the Duke of Alba re- 
paired to Eome, where, as a pious Catholic, he humbly 
kissed the feet of the Pontiff, whom, as a soldier, he had 
vanquished in the field. The proudest man of the age, 
accustomed from infancy to an intercourse with kings and 
princes, avowed afterwards that he was so overawed on 
the approach of the Pope, as completely to lose his voice 
and presence of mind. 

Having pacified the south, the Duke of Alba, leaving 
his Duchess in the government of Naples, hastened with 
his best regiments to join Philip in the Netherlands. This 
Prince, the absolute ruler of so many kingdoms, was gen- 
erally suspected of wanting even personal courage. He 
had allowed the French to recover from the disastrous 
defeat of St Quentin, and to resume the ofiensive with 
success. And the Duke of Guise, availing himself of the 
reduced state of the English garrison of Calais, attacked 
the place so imexpectedly, and carried on the operation 
with so much skill and vigour, that he forced it to sur- 
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render on the 6th of January 1558, after it had been 212 
years in the possession of the English. This loss was 
deeply felt by the Queen and the nation ; but what was 
then looked upon as a great calamity, will now probably 
be considered as having been a most fortunate event, 
which, by giving national energies a different and a better 
direction, tended ultimately to extend the power and 
enhance the glory of England. 

It does not seem that any attempt was made to avenge 
this severe blow. Neither the efforts of Alba, nor the 
brilliant victory gained by Count Egmont at Gravelines, 
could induce him to carry on the war with energy, and 
he resolved to return to Spain ; and finding himself at 
home in no other country, he terminated the contest by 
the peace of Chateau-Cambresis, signed on the 5th of 
February 1559. 

The Duke of Alba was the principal commissioner who, 
on the part of Spain, negotiated this celebrated treaty. 
And instead of urging the restitution of Calais to England, 
which had only been drawn into the contest by the Span- 
ish connection, he threw, it seems, his whole influence into 
the opposite scale. Spanish writers give his reasons for 
this strange line of policy at full length ; but we cannot 
say that we find them in the least satisfactory. The Duke 
of Alba was a very different sort of man from the best 
Spanish generals of the Peninsular War ; but the reasons 
he assigns for his conduct on this occasion are a good deal 
in character like those which Cuestas and La Penas might 
have given for their behaviour during the Talavera and 
Barossa campaigns. 

By the treaty of Chateau-Cambresis, Henry II. bestowed 
his daughter the Princess Elizabeth on King Philip, just 
become a widower by the death of his Queen, Mary of 
England. The Duke of Alba had the honour of being sent 
to Paris to espouse, as proxy for the King, this ill-fated 
Princess. 
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We now approach the most unfortunate period of the 
Duke of Alba's history, and briefly sketch the events 
which have so greatly tended to blacken his fame in the 
eyes of posterity. 

The Spanish Netherlands, which the orphan daughter 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy had brought as a dowry 
to the house of Austria, consisted of various provinces, 
which, by marriage, conquest, or inheritance, had gradually 
fallen under the sway of the Dukes of Burgundy. The 
people were rich, industrious, and warlike — ^the descendants 
of the German and Belgic nations, who had most resolutely 
opposed the progress of the Eoman conquerors, and who, 
during the long period of darkness and disorder which 
followed on the fall of the Eoman Empire, had not only 
maintained their national independence, but acquired 
extensive privileges, which they defended with turbulent 
gallantry against the petty sovereigns, dukes, counts, 
barons, who ruled over the various states, towns, and 
provinces that gradually merged into the Duchy of Bur- 
gundy. As the Princes of Burgundy had no power beyond 
what they derived from the states of the different provin- 
ces over which they ruled, they were obliged to respect 
the privileges of which their subjects were so extremely 
jealous. When Charles V., however, succeeded to the 
extensive dominions of the Crown of Aragon and Castile, 
the case was changed ; he became not only independent of 
his Belgian subjects, but the most powerful monarch of 
the period. Nor did he fail to use that power, and to a 
considerable extent; but he was popular in the country. 
He was a Fleming by birth, spoke the language of the 
people, was affable and easy in his manners, and was, 
above all, a great and victorious Emperor, the first and 
foremost of his time. From such a ruler, whose fame and 
actions reflected lustre on his subjects, a great deal might 
be endured; but from the dark and suspicious Philip, 
whose manners were cold and repulsive, who was arrogant 

H 
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without dignity, no arbitrary measures would be tolerated, 
and he tried the most arbitrary. 

The doctrines of Luther and Calvin had spread widely 
in the Netherlands. The people addicted to trade and 
navigation had frequent intercourse with the nations of 
the North, who had already embraced the Eeformation. 
Many Germans, Danes, Swedes, English, and Scotch were 
established as merchants in several parts of Holland and 
Flanders, or were in the habit of visiting the country as 
agents or traders. Most of these persons were Protestants, 
and attached to their new faith "with all the zeal that 
young and fiery converts feel," and could not fail, there- 
fore, to spread a faith that came recommended, not only 
by the charms of novelty, but by the enthusiastic ardour 
of its professors. 

Ecclesiastical tribunals for the trial of offenders against 
the doctrines of the true Church had long been established 
in aU Catholic countries. In the Netherlands Charles V. 
had strengthened their power when the doctrines of the 
Eeformation began to spread ; and it had required all his 
influence over the minds of the Flemings to cause the in- 
novation to be received. When Philip, however, already at 
variance with his Belgian subjects, attempted to introduce 
the Spanish Inquisition, as established by Torquemada, 
with its secret accusations, unknown accusers, irresponsible 
judges, its familiars, its mental and bodily torture, the op- 
position became universal and decided. Eemonstrances 
poured in from all quarters, and a general association for 
maintaining the privileges of the people, and commonly 
known by the name of the Pauper League, Les Oueux, was 
formed, and joined and supported by the most influential 
men of the country. These proceedings were represented 
as traitorous and illegal, and after negotiation had been 
long and vainly tried, the King resolved to send an army 
into the country. 

The Duke of Alba, who, unfortunately for his fame, was 
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appointed to the command of these forces, started under 
the most inauspicious circumstances. Previous to his 
departure from Madrid, he called, by the King's order, on 
the Infant Don Carlos, whose fate still remains a mystery 
to the historical inquirer. Ostensibly his visit was one of 
mere ceremony, the Duke's object being only to take leave 
of the Prince, and receive his commands previous to his 
departure. But no sooner had he stated his intention of 
proceeding to the Netherlands, than the Infanta, drawing a 
dagger, rushed fiercely upon him, exclaiming, " You shall 
perish before you murder the people I love so well." The 
Duke, totally unprepared for such an attack, could only 
close with the Prince and seize his arm. In the scufSe 
both fell to the ground, and the noise brought attendants 
into the apartment, who separated the combatants. To 
have, imder any circumstances, even laid hands on the 
Prince of Spain, was, at the time of which we are speaking, 
a matter of no slight danger. The Duke felt it as such, 
and hastened immediately to the King to explain and to 
justify himsel£ Philip listened with a calm attention, 
and then, without further remark or observation, simply 
told the Duke that he was perfectly right in what he had 
done ; a mode of treating the matter which led to a very 
general belief that he had expected the meeting to termin- 
ate in a dififerent manner. Unfortunate as Philip's repu- 
tation is, we can hardly suspect him of a worse motive than 
a desire to excite enmity between parties of high influence 
in the State — ^the one from high birth and station, the 
other from talents and eminent services. 

The order and regularity of the Duke of Alba's march 
from Milan across the Alps into the Netherlands, forms 
a subject of admiration to the historians of the period ; 
and is certainly deserving of every praise, as three men 
only were found guilty of theft, and sentenced to death, 
and of these two were pardoned, owing to previous 
good behaviour. Even Scott's Dugald Dalgetty speaks 
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in high terms of the discipline observed during this 
inarch. 

The arrival of a Spanish army tinder the haughty and 
severe Duke of Alba, spread consternation through the 
Netherlands ; and many of the principal nobility, among 
whom was the Prince of Orange, retired into Germany. 
The Duchess of Parma, also, Philip's half-sister. Governess 
of the country, immediately applied for her recall, when 
made acquainted with the Duke's instructions, which left 
her little more than the semblance of authority. 

Alba had not been ten days at Brussels before he 
caused a number of the principal nobles who had signed 
remonstrances, or joined the Pauper League, to be arrested 
and arraigned of high treason, before a tribunal purposely 
instituted, and which soon became known by the name of 
the Tribunal of Blood. Count Egmont, the idol of the 
people, the victor of Gravelines, and it might be said of 
St Quentin also, was, along with Count Horn, another 
gallant soldier and noble of high rank, among the num- 
ber. Both were arrested in the Duke's palace, where they 
dined as invited guests. 

The Count of Nassau, brother of th^ Prince of Orange, 
availing himself of the discontent these harsh measures 
occasioned, and of the risings which took place in different 
parts of the country, invaded the Netherlands with an 
army which he had raised in Germany. He met at first 
with great success, and completely defeated Count Arem- 
berg, the Spanish commander ; but he did not follow up 
his victory, and the time he lost was turned to fearful 
account by the Duke of Alba. This active commander 
placed garrisons in the principal cities, ordered citadels to 
be raised, and prepared to march against the enemy; but 
already committed, before taking the field, acts of cruelty 
certain to tarnish the fame of the best victories it might 
have been in his power to achieve. On the 2d of May 
1568. twenty noblemen and gentlemen, condemned by 
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tribunals at variance with the laws of the country, were 
publicly executed in the great square at Brussels. Two 
more followed on the 3d ; and on the 4th, Counts Egmont 
and Horn had to lay their heads on the block. These 
sanguinary executions cast a deep stain on the character 
of the Duke of Alba, and we confess that we are not in 
a position to exculpate him from the general charge of 
cruelty. But in regard to the Counts Egmont and Horn, 
we are bound to say that he acted by the positive order 
of the King. He recommended that they should be 
retained in prison as hostages till the general pacifica- 
tion of the country. Philip, on the other hand, blamed 
what he called the Duke's timid measures, in harsh terms, 
and ordered them to be immediately executed. Span- 
ish writers assure us that the archives of the house of 
Toledo contain three authentic letters written by the King 
to this effect. 

The Princes of Nassau had not made the best use of 
their victory, but as their army was still in force, and ex- 
pecting the co-operation of the Prince of Orange and of 
the French Huguenots, it became necessary to strike a 
decisive blow against them. Nor did the Duke tarry; 
marching into Friesland, he found them strongly posted at 
Groningen on the banks of the Ems, where he defeated 
and completely destroyed them. Among the advantages 
the Duke derived from this decisive victory, was the liber- 
ation of his eldest son, Frederick Marquess of Coria, who 
had been imprisoned by Philip owing to some aflair of 
gallantry, which we are not well able to explain. The 
young nobleman was now sent by the King to thank the 
Duke for the great service he had rendered the state. 

The Prince of Orange, arriving with an army after the 
defeat of his brother, was unable to make any impression 
on the Provinces, and forced to retire into France, and dis- 
band his army. The French Huguenots had no better 
success, and other insurgent parties having also been sup- 
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pressed, the Duke returned in triumph to Brussels, and, 
believing the enemy subdued and the country pacified, 
recommended that gentler and more liberal measures should 
be adopted towards the people. This honourable recom- 
mendation was ill-received at Madrid, where it was termed 
a timid policy, and where other circumstances of a timid 
character also told against the Duke. The most important 
of these was, his having caused his own statue, cast from the 
guns captured at Groningen, to be erected, with a rather 
inflated inscription, in the citadel of Antwerp. 

The system of severity, of cruelty perhaps, which con- 
tinued to be pursued towards the Flemings, excited great 
indignation in all the Protestant states, especially in ^Ger- 
many, the country to which the exiled Flemings generally 
resorted, and as Belgium was at this time looked upon as 
forming part of the German Empire, the Princes called 
upon the Emperor Maximilian to interpose between Philip 
and his oppressed subjects, and to insist upon the removal 
of the Duke of Alba. The Emperor complied ; but the 
ever jealous and suspicious King of Spain, fancying that 
he discovered in this application a hidden intention to 
place a prince of the German line of the house of Austria 
in the government, and ultimately on the throne of the 
Netherlands, rejected the request, and continued his reign 
of terror. On the representation of the Duke of Alba, 
Philip granted, indeed, a partial amnesty for political 
offences, and the Pope also promised a full pardon to all 
the followers of the new doctrines who should return to 
the bosom of the true Church. These decrees were pro- 
claimed with great pomp at Antwerp, even in presence of 
the Duke himself; but as no confidence was placed in the 
Government, these boons produced so little effect, that 
vigorous measures alone prevented a rising in the city on 
the veiy day after they had been proclaimed. 

The Duke of Alba, finding himself, at this time, called 
upon to carry on a system of government requiring 
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greater means than the avarice of the Spanish monarch 
was willing to place at his disposal, applied for his 
recalL 

The Duke of La Cerda was named as his successor, but 
as he was not a military man, the new troubles which 
broke out on his arrival furnished the Duke of Alba with 
an excuse for refusing to surrender the government to 
him : an act of disobedience not easily accounted for under 
so jealous a monarch as Philip II. 

The resolution to retain the government of the Nether- 
lands was not fortimate for the Duke of Alba. The fearful 
inundation which in 1570 overwhelmed so many flourish- 
ing towns and districts, caused him great sorrow and em- 
barrassment ; the attempt to levy the tenth, twentieth, or 
hundredth penny, led to fresh insurrections; and the cap- 
ture of the Brille and of Flushing by the Sea Paupers, 
Oumx de Mer, as the naval insurgents were called, added 
to his difficulties. In other parts of the country, indeed, 
he again made the Spanish arms triumph ; and Mons and 
Valenciennes, which the insurgents had taken, were again 
reduced. 

Harlem also was forced to surrender, after a siege that 
must ever be memorable in history. Unfortunately the 
cruelties exercised must be equally memorable, even as 
those exercised at MaHnes, Zutphen, Naarden, and other 
places must be. But these successes led, of course, to 
great expense, and as the King refused to send reinforce- 
ments and supplies, declaring that with proper energy the 
means might be raised in the coimtry, the Duke again 
requested to be recalled, and as he also suffered greatly 
from the gout at this time, he made ill-health an additional 
plea for wishing to resign. The King granted the request 
in flattering terms, and in 1574 the Duke of Eequesens was 
appointed his successor. It is usual for Spanish writers 
to assert, that there would have been no Republic of 
Holland had the Duke of Alba been properly supported 
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and continued for another year in the government of the 
Provinces. 

The Duke was well received on his arrival at Madrid, 
but was evidently not in favour ; and having, on one 
occasion, spoken strongly at the council, against a measure 
proposed by Philip himself, he fell into some real, though 
not openly avowed disgrace. He was generally, indeed, 
consulted on matters of importance, but rarely came to 
Court unless particularly invited. When Philip, however, 
proceeded to Guadaloupe to meet Sebastian, King of 
Portugal, previous to the departure of that rash and 
unfortunate monarch for Africa, the Duke accompanied 
him, and gave the young King what was evidently the best 
possible advice for the conduct of the war against the 
Moors. But having refused to accompany him in the 
expedition, unless as absolute commander of the army, the 
haughty prince taxed what he called his presumption, in 
terms hardly, if we believe these statements, consistent 
with his own dignity, or with what was due to the rank 
and fame of a distinguished soldier. 

It was soon after his return from this interview that the 
Duke of Alba and his eldest son, Frederick Marquess of 
Coria, were both, to the astonishment of all Europe, thrown 
into prison. The Marquess of Coria, who, as we have 
seen, had already displeased Philip by some affair of 
gallantry, had paid great attention to one of the Queen's 
ladies of honour, and had gained her affections. Eeport, 
of course, exaggerated the affair ; the Queen took part with 
the lady, and indeed the King commanded the young 
nobleman to marry her. The Marquess refused, declaring 
that he was* under no promise or engagement to the lady ; 
but Philip insisted, and only gave him four days to reflect, 
and choose between a prison or a wife. 

The Duke and the five senior members of his house, 
looking upon themselves as injured by this harsh treat- 
ment, went in a body to the palace, and, without waiting 
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to be formally announced, abruptly entered the King's 
cabinet. Philip was terrified, and, dreading violence, in- 
stantly left the apartment, and sent the intruders a note 
directing them immediately to leave the palace, and not to 
return till prepared to celebrate the Marquess's marriage. 

The Duke's enemies triumphed, and thought they beheld 
the downfall of the lofty and aspiring house of Toledo; 
his friends deserted him, and the man who had conmianded 
armies and governed kingdoms was left almost alone in 
the solemn grandeur of his palace. None dared to ap- 
proach the subject who had fallen under the displeasure 
of the dark and gloomy sovereign. 

At the expiration of the term fixed by the King, the 
Marquess of Coria was sent in arrest, not in close confine- 
ment, to the Castle of Tordesillas. Immediately after his 
son's departure, the Duke resigned his various offices, and 
solicited permission to leave the Court, and retired, on this 
being granted, to his town of Alba ; some days afterwards, 
the Marquess of Coria, leaving Tordesillas in the morn- 
ing, and riding post all day, joined his father there in the 
evening, was immediately married to Maria of Toledo, his 
cousin, and returned next day to his prison, certain that 
he could not now be forced into any other matrimonial 
alliance. We may not think this the most dignified mode 
of avoiding an objectionable marriage ; but we live under 
the reign of Queen Victoria, and not under the dark and 
iron rule of Philip II. 

The King was indignant at being thus braved by his 
haughty subjects, and immediately ordered the Marquess of 
Coria into close confinement, and the Duke of Alba himself 
to be sent a prisoner to the Castle of Uzeda. In Spain 
this event soon became the topic of imiversal conversation, 
and was, of course, differently commented upon by different 
parties. Some applauded the firmness the King had dis- 
played in punishing disobedience even in the highest. 
Others blamed him, and accused him of ingratitude in 
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causing a general who had preserved Germany and Cata- 
lonia to Charles V., Italy to Philip himself, who had forced 
the Netherlands to submission, and kept the enemies of 
Spain in awe, to be imprisoned on account of a mere affair 
of gaUantry. 

Abroad it was said that the Duke's arrest was intended 
to please the Flemings, with whom the King was then 
negotiating a truce. But those who were better informed 
ascribed it simply to the jealous character of Philip, who 
disliked the presence of men of high rank and influenca 
The Duke's freedom of speech was also displeasing to him. 
Philip prided himself on his abilities as a politician, dreaded 
war, which, it was said, he had not the courage to conduct 
in person ; this, of course, gave courtiers their tone, who 
always, to flatter a monarch's weakness, undervalued mar- 
tial qualities, and at times spoke slightingly even of the 
actions of Charles V. himself. The Duke of Alba, who 
venerated the memory of Charles, never allowed insinua- 
tions against what he termed the heroic actions and quali- 
ties of the great Emperor to pass without reproof He was 
on all ocoasions loud in praise of Charles ; and the praise 
bestowed on the father was never, it seems, very accept- 
able to the son. 

The Pope, the Emperor, the King of France, the Dukes 
of Saxony and Tuscany, the Government of Venice, and 
several Princes of Germany, applied to Philip, and solicited 
the liberation of the Duke of Alba. The States of Spain 
did the same. But though the King received aU these 
applications with great courtesy, he only gave fair words 
in return; and as he was by no means pleased to find 
so much interest taken in the prisoner's £Bivour, these 
numerous applications told rather against him than other- 
wisa 

Great events, however, were soon to op«i his prison 
gates, and place him at the head of armies. 

Sebastian, King of Portugal, had Mien in the battle of 
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Alcazar, with the flower of the Portuguese nobility. His 
grand-uncle and successor, Don Henry, already advanced 
in years when he ascended the throne, had no children, 
and on his death, in 1581, Philip II. appeared as one 
of the many claimants of the crown of Portugal The 
Duchess of Braganza had, perhaps, greater right on her 
side, but Philip had fleets and armies at command, and 
resolved to use them in support of his claim. The Duke 
of Alba was called from his prison to assume the command 
of the forces destined for the invasion of Portugal 

The King wrote to him with his own hand, requesting 
to know whether his health would permit him to assume 
the command of the troops. The prisoner deliberated for 
some time. He had doubts, we are told, whether, at his 
age, he ought to risk the fame and laurels acquired by 
so many victories, in a new war, in which fickle fortune 
might, as in the case of Charles V., throw herself into the- 
arms of some younger candidate for her favours. Ambi- 
tion, however, carried the day, and he resolved to assume 
the offered command, as the most honourable manner of 
liberating himself and his son from prison. 

The Portuguese campaign must not detain us. The 
people of Portugal, always hostile to Spain, rejected Philip's 
amicable overtures, and called to the throne Don Antonio, 
Prior of Crato, a prince whose legitimacy was disputed, 
but who prepared to defend his crown, sword in hand. 

The Spanish army now moved rapidly forward. Porta- 
legro, Campo- Major, and Estremos submitted without op- 
position. Setubal was reduced after a short siege, and a 
communication opened with the Spanish fleet. The passage 
of the Tagus was next forced. The Duke, in his eagerness, 
threw himself into the first boat that passed. "In the 
German war, when your highness was a young man," said 
a grey-headed veteran, *' you acted with the slow caution of 
an old soldier, and now you are acting with aU the rash- 
ness of a young one." " Never mind," replied the Duke, 
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"a general must be old or young, according to circum- 
stances, and must not mind years." And no sooner was 
the army established on the right bank of the river, than 
Cascaes and Fort Julian were besieged, and successively 
reduced. 

Don Antonio, unable to arrest these rapid operations, had 
taken post with his army at Alcantara, resolved to risk his 
crown and capital on the issue of a battle. He was there 
attacked, and, after a vigorous resistance, totally routed, 
obliged to fly the field, and leave Lisbon at the mercy of 
the victors. The Duke of Alba entered the city in triumph, 
at the head of the Spanish nobility, caused order to be 
preserved, and Philip to be proclaimed King of Portugal. 
After some vain attempts to make head in the north, the 
unfortunate Don Antonio was forced to retire into France, 
where he died in 1593. 

Severe illness prevented Philip from immediately fol- 
lowing his army into the newly acquired kingdom, but 
did not prevent him from quickly furnishing an additional 
proof of that meanness, avarice, and suspicious disposition 
of which he has so generally been accused. At the period 
of which we are speaking, military discipline was in the 
highest degree defective; and though the armies were 
almost exclusively composed of mercenaries, who could 
only be maintained in an efficient state of subordination 
by being regularly paid, and supplied with provisions^ 
they were too generally left without either. The conse- 
quence was that mutinies were of frequent occunence ; 
and though the Duke of Alba maintained as strict a system 
of discipline as possible with armies composed as those 
were which he commanded, even his authority was at 
times precarious, and set at defiance by the soldiers, gsDe- 
rally ready to meet all thmtened punishment with loud 
demands for pay and arrears. After the battle of Alcan- 
tara> some of the sabuibs of Lisbon, as well as some of the 
a^joiauig villa^s^ had suffered from the depredation of the 
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troops. Valuable effects belonging to the Crown of Portu- 
gal had, it was said, been lost ; and Philip, too avaricious 
to pay his troops with the regularity which could alone 
render discipline possible, now sent a commission, headed 
by Francisco de Villafranca, to inquire into the losses sus- 
tained by his new subjects, and commanded full restitu- 
tion by the army. The Duke of Alba was also called upon 
to account for the money taken from the royal treasury at 
Lisbon for the support of the troops. 

The Duke received the King's commissioner with the 
greatest politeness ; but refused, point-blank, to render any 
account of his conduct, or of the sums he might have 
drawn. **I shall render account to no man but to the 
King himself of the money intrusted to me, and about 
which his Majesty seems more concerned than about the 
honour of an old officer, who has served him long and 
faithfully. When we come to settle, I can place to my 
credit of the account kingdoms conquered and defended, 
victories achieved, and sixty years of honest service. If 
these are not enough, I can place at his royal disposal my 
estates and principalities, once of great value, though now 
reduced to little, owing to my expenses in the public cause ; 
and if these will not satisfy him, he can take my head to 
settle the balance of the account." 

The loud murmur of the troops, who hinted that it might 
not be altogether safe to proceed with the inquiry, as they 
expected rewards rather than what they deemed punish- 
ment for their services, alarmed Villafranca, who, knowing 
that such threats from les meillea moustaches of the period 
were not to be altogether disregarded, complained to the 
King. The latter wrote to the Duke in severe terms, 
desiring him to interpose his authority and punish the 
mutineers, or, at least, not to encourage them by his own 
disobedience. 

The haughty Duke of Alba brooked not such language, 
even from the King of Spain. He denied the charges 
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brought against himself and his army ; offered to account 
to his Majesty for the sums intrusted to him; and appealed 
to his reduced fortune, lavished in the service of the State, 
to his own indifference to wealth ; and declared that he 
loved the army too well to give them an excuse for mutiny- 
ing, by attempting to enforce the King's commands, and 
requested, therefore, to be recalled. 

The Bang's features darkened on the perusal of this 
letter, but whatever displeasure he may have felt was 
quickly suppressed or concealed. Having attentively read 
the letter, he paused for a moment, then turning to those 
who were near him, " It must be confessed," he said, " that 
the Duke of Alba has, at least, as much pride and arro- 
gance as merit and gallantry. But I will break his pride 
by generosity and temper, for it is my interest to preserve 
a man of such weight and influence." Villafranca and the 
commissioners were recalled, and their papers committed 
to the flames. 

It does not appear, however, that the conqueror of Portu- 
gal was afterwards in any particular favour with the King. 
He rarely came to Court, and never attended the delibera- 
tions of the Council, unless particularly invited, though iU 
health, as he now suffered greatly from the gout, may have 
been the cause of his conduct. Having accompanied the 
King on an excursion, he was taken seriously ill, and died 
on the 21st of January 1583, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. 

Shortly before his death he addressed the King, who 
called upon him, in the following words — " Sire," he said, 
" on the eve of leaving the world, I wish to justify myself 
towards your Majesty, and feel confident you will not 
doubt the word of a dying man. I have always, in the 
course of my long service, preferred your interest to my 
own. I have ever been sparing of your money when in- 
trusted to me, and lavish of my own in the public service. 
I have never, in the distribution of honours and employ- 
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ments, paid the least attention to the rank and influence of 
individuals, but have looked to worth and merit alone. 
My attachment to you has been constant, and I have given 
you faithful and disinterested advice. I never wished to 
offend you; and though I have, at times, incurred your 
Majesty's displeasure, I leave it to your Majesty, and to 
those who shall come after us, to judge of my innocence. 
And now about to appear before my Maker, whom I have 
ever served to the best of my power, I wish you, great 
KiDg, a long and happy reign." 

Philip, though not sorry, it is said, to be relieved of the 
influence exercised by the Duke of Alba, pronounced, 
nevertheless, his panegyric in handsome terms. " I this 
day perceive," he said, " how capi^icious fortune is in the 
bestowal of her gifts. I am no sooner placed in possession 
of a great kingdom, than I am deprived of the great man 
best able to maintain and defend it." 

In person the Duke of Alba was of middle height, strong, 
active, and remarkably well made. His face was long ; he 
had a high forehead, and extremely fine eyes, full of fire, 
and which, in his latter years, assumed at times an expres- 
sion of great severity, if not fierceness. In his diet he 
was very temperate ; he slept little, and took a great deal of 
exercise, particularly on horseback ; he was always fond of 
horses, and till late in life a very fine rider. The Duke's 
manners were considered courtly and graceful. Though 
generally reserved, he spoke remarkably well in conver- 
sation, and jested in a pleasing and graceful style ; and 
ladies, who are the best judges on such points, generally 
considered him as one of the most accomplished cavaliers 
at the Court of Spain, 

It would far exceed the limits of this sketch to enter 
into any inquiry regarding the heavy charges brought by 
Protestant writers against the celebrated person of whom 
we are speaking. That great cruelties were committed by 
both parties during the wars of the Netherlands, can, un- 
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fortunately, not be denied; and the Duke of Alba, the 
servant of Philip II., reared up in Spanish notions of 
kingly absolutism and of Papal supremacy, may, no doubt, 
have carried severity to the full verge of the unhappy 
practice of the period ; but this, bad enough certainly, can 
justify no belief in the worthless tales of horror so often 
related of his cruelty and sanguinary conduct; and the 
savage boast of having caused 18,000 persons to perish on 
the scaffold, which so many writers make him utter, is 
simply worthless falsehood, unsupported by a shadow of 
proof. The letters and speeches ascribed to him by Spanish 
writers, all breathe a high and lofty tone of honourable 
feeling, a scorn of everything like meanness, but nowhere 
do we find any appearance of harshness or cruelty; and 
his forbearance in Italy, when Eome was at his mercy, 
and his recommendation to Philip to extend mercy and 
liberality to his Belgian subjects, should serve as evi- 
dences in his favour, as well as the generous courtesy 
always shown to ofl&cers of rank who fell as prisoners 
of war into his hands. 

His merit as a soldier need not be enlarged upon here. 
His long career of success, the discipline he maintained in 
most difl&cult situations, the tactical improvements he in- 
troduced, and the admirable advice he gave the unfortunate 
Don Sebastian of Portugal, all prove him to have been 
gifted with high military qualities. 

Our space precludes, of course, all possibility of our 
entering into details on these points. Imperfectly as a 
mere sketch like the present can do justice to any histori- 
cal character, there is hardly an eminent man of name and 
fame whose biography so little admits of being compressed 
within narrow bounds as even the biography of the Duke 
of Alba. There is no unity of scene or action in his career; 
he is constantly hurried from country to coimtry, and he 
appears on every new scene of action under new and totally 
different circumstances ; and to describe these at length. 
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and draw the very form and features of his character from 
his conduct and actions, would require ten times the space 
we can afford here. We can, unfortunately, give only dry 
results, and cannot lay bare the working of the many 
springs that produced them ; we can only sketch a meagre 
outline therefore, but cannot write a biography. 

We are led to make these concluding remarks because 
we think the life of the Duke of Alba offers an admirable 
subject for a historical biography. The composition of 
such a work would furnish honourable occupation to some 
of our half-pay comrades; and as there are many who 
possess the requisite abilities, and have ample means to 
visit Spain and examine the archives, the 'Histoire du 
Due d' Albe ' might serve as a foundation for such a work, 
and the Letters of Philip IL, now publishing at Brussels, 
would furnish valuable materials. The Germans have a 
good history of the Smalkaldic War, and the Eevolution 
in the Netherlands has been described by all parties and 
in all languages, so that materials for the work cannot be 
warting. 



VI. 



FIELD-MARSHAL SFWAROFF, AND THE 

CAMPAIGN OF 1799. 



" Suwarrow chiefly was on the alert, 

Surveying, ordering, jesting, pondering ; 
For the man was, we safely may assert, 
A thing o wonder at beyond most wondering." 

Bybon. 



If history be philosophy teaching by example, then are 
her lessons never more impressive than when she traces 
great events distinctly back to the influence of great char- 
acter, and when she shows us the noble and the high of 
heart rising above accumulating difficulties, before which 
feeble and ordinary men would have sunk prostrate to the 
earth. The impression is deepened and saddened, when, 
having exulted in the progress of genius and courage, we 
are forced, in the end, to see their best efforts marred, even 
within sight of the goal ; and that by the outbursting of 
some dark passion which had lain dormant, unknown, 
perhaps, n a gallant breast, till, at the turn of fate, it 
arose in might to tarnish the glory of years by one mo- 
ment's fatal influence. The life of Suwarofif illustrates this 
so strongly, that we shall here give a short sketch of his 
history, and of the last great events in which he was en- 
gaged. We have the more pleasure in doing so, because 
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the publication of his letters^ written during the campaign 
of 1799, and Schmitt's recent account of his life, enable 
us to represent this extraordinary person divested of the 
motley coat in which so many authors have arrayed him. 
With the exception of the Czar Peter, Suwarofif was the 
greatest man Sussia ever produced : his noble qualities 
belonged to himself; and what he wanted of real greatness 
was owing more, perhaps, to the half-barbarous state of 
the people among whom all but the two last years of his 
life were passed, than to any actual deficiency of his own. 
Alexander Wasilowitch Suwarofif was bom in 1722, at 
the village of Suskoy, on the Dnieper. His father, a man 
of noble family, served in the army, and rose, during the 
Seven Tears' Wm, to the rank of lieutenant-general As 
education had not, at that period, made any great progress 
in Eussia, it was fortunate for the young Suwarofif that his 
father had interest enough to get him placed in the mili- 
tary academy founded by Peter the Great. Considering 
how little was then taught in these seminaries, the young 
man must have applied with attention to his studies ; for 
he learned at least to speak several languages with great 
fluency. In 1742 he obtained an ensigncy ; the next jesi 
he made, against the Swedes in Finland, his first campaign, 
and from that period his entire life was one continued 
scene of active exertion. Present in most of the actions 
fought between the Eussians and Prussians during the 
Seven Years' War, he particularly distinguished himself 
at the battle of Zomdorf, where he served as major, and 
was wounded. But, regardless of his wounds, he rallied 
and brought ofif, in some sort of order, the remnant of his 
battalion, which had shared in the overthrow of the Eussian 
infantry, when the intrepid Seidlitz, like an avenging Ava- 
ter, sent to punish the crimes and misdeeds of which this 
barbarous soldiery had been guilty, burst upon their de- 
voted masses with the full force of the Prussian cavalry. 
After the peace Suwarofif was made a brigadier ; and when 
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Eussia embraced the cause of Stanislaus Fotoky against 
the confederated Poles, he took the town of Cracow. In 
1769 he was made lieutenant-general, and accompanied 
the annies of Prince Gallizin and Count Romjanzow in 
their expedition against the Turks. In 1774 he put an 
end to the rebellion of Pugatcheff, by capturing that ad- 
venturer, and dispersing his foUowers. During the sub- 
sequent peace he governed the countries which he had 
before assisted to conquer ; but was again employed in the 
field on the renewal of the war in 1787. And here the 
brilliant period of his career may be said to have com- 
menced. He first defeated the Osmanli at Kinbum, though 
he was himseK severely wounded at the commencement 
of the action. Finding; in 1789, that Prince Coburg was 
surrounded by the army of the Grand Vizir, and in a very 
perilous situation, he made a forced march with 10,000 
Eussians, joined the Austrians, and, in conjunction with 
them, completely defeated the Turks on the banks of the 
Eymnick, a rivulet from which he derived his title of 
Eymniskoy. This victory made Suwaroflf a field-marshal, 
and obtained for him, both from his own sovereign and 
from the Emperor Joseph, far more rewards than it is 
here necessary to enumerate. In 1790 he took Ismail by 
storm. Glorious as the capture of this fortress was to the 
general and his army, the ruthless manner in which the 
victory was used cast a deep stain over the honour of 
both. Upwards of 30,000 men are said to have fallen in 
the assault and in the carnage that ensued after the place 
was entered. 

It is related that Suwaroflf gave out the following order 
on the evening before the attack : — " To-morrow I shall 
rise an hour before daylight ; I shall wash, dress, and pray ; 
I shall then crow like a cock, when the town will be 
stormed according to the dispositions already issued." 
Tales of this kind, like the one which describes him as 
filling, when a very young man, a sack full of the heads of 
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vanquished Janizaries, and of laying the trophies at the 
feet of his commander, must be received with more than 
caution. The same may be said of the Kinbum anecdote, 
which makes the woimded general throw himself off his 
horse before his fugitive troops, in order to arrest their 
further flight. It is the fate of all celebrated men to have 
their names graced, as weU as disgraced, by idle stories of 
this kind. Suwaroflf was eccentric, and probably affected 
more eccentricity than reaUy fell to his share; he also 
gave the dry and quaint kind of humour for which he was 
distinguished a pretty fair latitude, even at the expense of 
others ; but the man who spoke and wrote as we find him 
writing and speaking could never act the absolute buflfoon. 
He who exposed the follies and misconduct of others with 
such stem and unsparing severity required to keep a 
guard over his own conduct, and was not likely to act the 
part of an ordinary mountebank. The following anec- 
dote seems better attested. On the capture of Ismail a 
splendidly caparisoned Turkish horse was brought him, 
which he refused, saying that "a Cossack hackney had 
brought him, and could carry him away." " It may not 
be equal to a load of fresh laurels gathered here," was the 
courtly observation of a bystander. '' It has carried Su- 
waroflf and. his fortunes," repKed the general. 

On the death of that cowardly man of blood and pleas- 
ure, Potemkin, Suwaroflf succeeded for a time to the govern- 
ment of the Crimea, till the war of Polish succession again 
placed him at the head of the army. He twice defeated 
Surakowsky and Kosciuszko, the generals of the crown ; 
and then carried Praga, the fortified suburb of Warsaw, by 
assault. It is supposed that 15,000 Poles perished on this 
melancholy occasion, and their blood leaves a deeper stain 
on the character of Suwaroflf and his troops than the 
capture of Ismail itself; for the gaUant and desperate 
resistance of the Turks, which, although it ought to have 
claimed the esteem and respect of brave adversaries, might 
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well enough exasperate savage and ferocious victors, who 
had seen 10,000 of their comrades fall beneath the weU- 
wielded scimitars of the Moslems. But at Praga there was 
not even this excuse ; the place was ill defended, and the 
Bussians did not lose above 500 men. It is humiliating 
to our nature to think that nothing but the prospect of in- 
dulging in the vilest and most infamous excesses can induce 
the Bussian soldier to mount the breach or scaling-ladder. 
To appease his excited thirst for blood it is not enough 
that vanquished foes should fall before him ; women and 
children must not only be murdered, but they must be 
martyred, mangled, and cut to pieces. And yet the Bus- 
sian soldier is the most obedient and machine-like of men. 
What then must we think of officers who cannot prevent 
the recurrence of scenes that have actually inflicted a stain 
on humanity and on Christianity itseK? Posterity will 
hold the fame and honour of the commander responsible 
for the life of every human being sacrificed by disciplined 
armies beyond the fair verge of battle; and the dark 
days of Ismail and Praga have overshadowed the brows 
of Suwaroflf with more asphodels than all the laurels 
gained in his many gallant fields can ever conceal. 

Deeply as it is to be lamented that this eminent soldier 
allowed the lustre of his splendid actions to be darkly 
dyed with blood, the merit of great military qualities can 
never be denied him. He was in a high degree brave, 
loyal, and disinterested : he was active and energetic, had 
a quick and penetrating understanding, and always took a 
just and accurate view of the operations in progress. In 
many points he very much resembled Marshal Blticher ; but 
he never gave proofs of that deep sagacity, foresight, and 
power of calculating and combining movements, for which 
the Prussian was distinguished. Both made up by subse- 
quent application for their faulty education, and retained 
aU the vigour of intellect till the last period of their lives ; 
and both were, when more than seventy years of age, the 
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most active militaiy commanders of their time. Both 
aflfected singularity ; but the affectation of Suwaroff was of 
a lower kind, intended probably to act on the minds of an 
ignorant soldiery; whereas Blticher aflfected hussar manners 
only in order to conceal, before strangers, what he deemed 
his want of polish and acquirements, although he was by 
no means deficient in either. Both were hasty, irritable, 
and of fiery tempers. SuwaroflTs temper ruined the cause 
which his sword had so nobly supported, and ultimately 
brought his grey and laurel-crowned head with sorrow to 
the grave. Bliicher's high sense of duty, on the contrary, 
kept his temper imder control In the hour of trial, the 
most passionate of mankind submitted to the vexatious 
fooleries of that weak, vain man, Bemadotte, with the 
most perfect equanimity of temper; and in moments of 
the greatest difficulty, even in battle, and when the utmost 
severity might have been justified, it was his admirable 
and dignified conduct alone that brought the Bussian 
generals, Langeron and Winzingerode, back to the paths 
of honour and obedience. 

In personal appearance, also, the Prussian had very 
much the advantage over the Muscovite. The latter was 
rather below the middle size, and spare of form : it was 
only by extreme temperance and activity that he had har- 
dened a constitution naturally weak and delicate. His 
portrait, now before us, represents a keen, open, and ani- 
mated face, harsh of features, but expressive of consider- 
able humour, with a good deal of cynical indifference to 
human feeling : we know it at fiirst sight to be the face of 
a man of high courage and intellect, who would probably 
be admired in any station, though hardly certain of being 
beloved by any. His marriage was imhappy ; but from 
his letters to his daughter, he was evidently a kind and 
affectionate father. Blucher, on the other hand, was tall and 
elegant, and must in early life have been extremely hand- 
some. Even at the time of the battle of Waterloo, when he 
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was seventy-two years of age, he had still what physiog- 
nomists would call a fiist-iate conntenance ; which, though 
stem and severe, and deeply marked by time, caie, and 
toil, gave evidence, nevertheless, of the frankness, hilarity, 
and generous humanity for which he had been distin- 
guished. A passage in one of the Duke of Wellington's 
lately published letters has given rise to the opinion that 
Bliicher intended to put Napoleon to death had the latter 
iSEJlen into his hands. That the old fieiy hussar may have 
thundered out some threat of the kind is more than prob- 
able; but his well-known humanity — known indeed to 
eveiy officer and soldier that served with him — ^prevents 
us from believing that he would haVe carried it into effect 
had it been in his power. Blticher was a keen patriot, and 
the sufferings to which his countiy had been reduced had 
made a deep impression on his heart and mind. It is 
necessary to have known the Prussian army of that time 
— and few strangers could have known them better than 
the writer of these lines — to form an idea of the rooted 
hatred which they entertained against their former op- 
pressors, and particularly against Napoleon, as the author 
of their sufferings. " It is well for you English to talk of 
forbearance,^' was their usual saying ; *' you have had no 
enemy in your countiy ; but had you seen your native 
land trampled under foot, and every species of insult and 
indignity heaped, for years together, upon friends, kindred, 
and relatives, you would praise our moderation instead of 
being surprised at our harshness." 

Both these comm^ders were extremely beloved by their 
troops ; but Suwaroff was as unpopular with the officers, 
particularly those of high rank, as Blucher was cherished 
and esteemed. Both were celebrated for their wit, and 
both were authors, though, as £gu* as we know, the Russian 
oidy was a poet Blucher printed the journal he kept 
during the early campaigns of the Bevolution war. The 
book seems to have disappeared from circulation; but 
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judging from extracts occasionally met with in other Ger- 
man works, it evidently possesses great merit. The general 
instructions issued by Suwaroflf to his army during the 
Italian campaign are strongly characteristic of the clear 
head and eiiergy of the man. Some of his orders are writ- 
ten in a strange doggrel kind of verse, not very intelligible. 
But though his poetry is as obscure as Cromwell's prose, 
his own prose, eminently laconic, is as clear and distinct as 
possible, and his general rules might with great justice be 
termed Golden Rules. 

Suwaroflf was living in retirement, acting the part of a 
good landlord, settling disputes among his neighbours and 
tenants, and never failing to ring the church-bell long and 
loudly if the congregation were late in assembling, when 
he was called upon to take the command of the allied army 
in Italy. The campaign of 1799 forms one of the most 
interesting and instructive acts of the great military drama 
that originated in the French Eevolution. Four generals 
of the highest reputation — Suwaroflf, Moreau, the Arch- 
duke Charles, and Massena — appear upon the scene. It 
shows us seven battles, three forced passages of rivers, and 
a number of actions of mountain warfare strongly illus- 
trative of the diflBculties of such contests, and of the value 
as well as the worthlessness of mere posts and positions. 
Its last act presents us with the march of an army over the 
highest regions of the Alps. It shows us the last eflfort of 
a strong, powerful, and energetic mind— a mind that could 
all things but itself subdue — ^placed in novel and most 
dangerous situations ; and the melancholy result of the 
campaign proves how many evils may result to a good 
cause from the inability of commanders to counteract their 
own, justly perhaps, irritated feelings. Our narrow limits 
prevent us from giving more than a feeble sketch of the 
events in which SuwaroflT himseK was engaged. 

The French had opened the campaign in Italy, Switzer- 
land, and on the Ehine, before the arrival of the Russians, 
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though with forces inferior to the Austrians. They had 
experienced but partial success, and their brilliant vic- 
tories in the Tyrol and Grisons were counterbalanced by 
defeats experienced in Italy and Germany. They had 
destroyed an entire Austrian corps at Taufers and 
achieved other advantages; but in Germany the Arch- 
duke Charles had repulsed their main army at Stockach, 
and General Kray had, in like manner, discomfited their 
Italian army near Verona. These advantages were not 
very decisive, and had not been followed up with any 
vigour, when, on the 14th of April, Suwaroflf, with the 
first Russian division of 17,000 men, principally infantry, 
reached headquarters. His appearance immediately gave 
a different aspect to affairs. 

Only four days elapsed from the time of his arrival till 
he began his march ; and even this short interval was put 
to some account, for he caused the Austrian infantry to be 
instructed by Eussian officers in a new mode of charging 
bayonets. That this unexpected drilling was not over 
well received by the Germans may be believed. Some 
looked upon it as an actual insult, others as a piece of 
mere foUy, though there was probably method in it after 
all, and the lesson was intended more perhaps for generals 
than for the soldiers, as it intimated pretty clearly the 
spirit in which operations were expected to ^ carried on. 

The effective force with which Suwaroflf took the field 
amounted, after all deductions, to 52,000 men. Before 
setting out, the Austrian chief of the staflf. General 
Chastelear, proposed that a general reconnaissance should 
be made. Suwaroflf's answer is far too characteristic, and 
too much to the purpose, to be omitted here : — *' Eecon- 
noiterings,* he said, " I will have none of them ; they are 
fit only for timid people, and for apprising the enemy of 
your arrival: you can always find the foe when really 
disposed. Columns, the bayonet, cold steel, to attack 
and overthrow the enemy, those are my reconnaissances" 
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These words, which in most cases would have been silly 
bravadoes, were strong and to the purpose, when uttered 
by one whose " hand was true, and could maintain them 
welL" 

The army moved with great rapidity towards the Oglio. 
General Kray was ordered to stonn the citadel of Brescia, 
and to put the garrison to the sword if they waited the 
assault. Suwaroff declared that this was indispensably 
necessary to prevent the allies fix)m losing both men and 
time before every blockhouse, which might be disposed to 
hold out, if honourable terms were always granted. This 
was, no doubt, a good deal in the Eusso-Turkish style of 
proceeding ; particularly as the citadel of Brescia, though 
it was not in good order, is a regular work. The threat, 
however, produced the desired effect ; for General Bouget, 
seeing that serious preparations were made for the assault, 
surrendered the same evening, with a garrison of 1100 
men. 

While Kray was taking Brescia, Count Melas, having 
got entangled in bad roads, which the rain had rendered 
difficult, his columns having also got into some confusion, 
halted on the Mella, exactly half-way to the place of his 
destination. It is probable that the Austrians made a 
good deal of idle fuss about the men having got wet feet, 
for their delay so exasperated SuwaroiBf that he addressed 
the following most extraordinary letter to the Austrian 
general (we translate as closely as we can, in order to 
preserve as much as possible the manner of the original) : 
— " I hear that complaints are made because the infiuitry 
got wet feet Such was the weather of the day. The 
march was undertaken for the service of two mighty 
emperors. Dry days are for women, fine gentlemen, and 
lazy persons. He who, as an egotist, speaks against the 
high duties of the service will, in future, lose the command. 
The operations must be carried on without the least delay, 
so that the enemy may have no time to recover himself, 
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"Whoever is ill may stay ia the rear' Italy must be de- 
livered from the yoke of the unbelieving French ; and for 
this purpose every upright officer must be ready to sac- 
rifice himself. Fault-finders cannot be tolerated in any 
army. Quickness of observation, celerity, and persever- 
ance, that is enough for this time." 

Nothing can well be objected to this letter except its 
extreme rudeness ; in all other respects it is admirable. 

Moreau, who had succeeded Scherer in the command of 
the French army, continued to fall back as the allies ad- 
vanced, and offered only partial resistance, while the latter 
had again to detach General Kray for the purpose of in- 
vesting Mantua and Peschiera ; but this retarded not the 
progress of Suwaroft Cremona, where the French had 
considerable magazines, was invested, and taken before it 
could be evacuated ; and on the 25th of April, the army 
reached the banks of the Adda, behind which the enemy 
had taken post with the evident intention of disputing 
the passage. 

The Adda is nowhere fordable in its course from the 
Lake of Como to where it falls into the Po, at a distance 
of sixty-five miles. As the French were in possession of 
all the remaining bridges, it was necessary to build new 
ones, to force those guarded by the enemy, or to cross in 
boats. All three modes of passage were resorted to, and 
all were attended with equal success. The most severe 
contest took place at Cassano, where the French had a 
bridge-head of some strength, protected besides by the 
Bitarto canal Suwareff led the main column of the 
Austrian troops against it: he no doubt took the first 
o[iiiui-tuiiity of tliu.'^ ^ihowing himself to his new soldiiTfl ; 
and he did wfll The French defended their works willi 
gi'eat resolution, iind were constantly supplied with fresh 
B from the right bank of the river : their commander, 
' sword in liand, on the 
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parapet ; but their efforts were unavailing ; the Austrians 
forced the intrenchments, and followed up their success 
so energetically, that they crossed the bridge along with 
the fugitives before it could be destroyed. Every attack 
succeeded : the French were forced back on all points : 
they fought with their accustomed gallantry indeed, but 
were so unskilfully commanded, that an entire division, 
under General Seruier, remained all day perfectly inactive, 
listening to the battle that raged around, but taking not 
the slightest share in the contest. It was only next 
morning that they were accidentally discovered by one of 
the allied divisions. They were found strongly posted for 
mere resistance, but — ^between two swollen rivulets and an 
inundation — ^had left themselves no means of issuing into 
the plain in the face of an enemy. They were forced to 
lay down their arms ; and two generals, 250 ofiScers, and 
4000 men surrendered, with fifteen pieces of artillery, to 
less than 3000 Austrians ; and all this under the com- 
mand of General Moreau, one of those officers whom it 
has pleased modem writers to hold up as a great general. 

The allies had done better ; in nine days, from the 17th 
to the 27th, they had mai'ched seventy-five miles, taken 
a fortress, gained a battle, and crossed five rivers — the 
Chiesa, MeUa, Oglio, Serio, and Adda ; and with a loss to 
themselves of only 3000 men, they had killed, wounded, 
or taken 10,000 of the enemy. 

Marshal Suwaxoflf entered Milan oh the 30th of April, 
and with the retreat of the French across the Po, the Cis- 
alpine Eepublic ceased to exist. The Italians proved 
themselves rather ungrateful on this occasion for the 
boasted liberty which the French had so generously con- 
ferred upon ihem; for they no sooner saw the allies 
victorious, than they flew to arms, fell by bands on small 
French parties, cut oflf and murdered stragglers, and car- 
ried on a fierce and dishonourable guerilla war against 
their late brother republicans. 
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But rapid and enei^etic as Suwaroffs first operations 
■were, he has been blamed for neglecting to follow up his 
succeBS ; for frittering away his forces by the investment 
of the strongholda ; and for losing much precious time 
immediately after the victory of Cassano. Military critics 
pretend that the Eussian field-marshal ought to have 
taken immediate steps for rendering impossible the junc- 
tion between General Moreau and General Macdonald, 
■who ■was advancing to his aid ■with the French army of 
Naples. 

These strictures cannot, ■we suspect, be maintained. 
The country was everywhere in militaiy possession of the 
French. Moreau was master of Genoa, the strong district 
of the Eiviera, and had thus by Nizza an open retreat into 
France, so that he could not be struck at unless disposed 
to fight ; and to push him out of Italy, unless he could be 
prevented from returning, waa only so much loss of time. 
The French occupied besides Mantua, Peschiera, Ferrara, 
Pizzighettone, the citadel of Milan, Pavia, Tortona, Ales- 
sandria, Turin, Valenza, and Ceva. All these places, 
■with which the theatre of ■war ■waa actually studded, 
were well provisioned, all ■were of some, and several of 
first-rate, strength. To leave them all unattacked or un- 
masked seemed impossible ; while to mask them, even in 
the feeblest manner, reqiiired so laige a force, as for a 
time to reduce the main army to a mere shadow. It may 
also be supposed that the circumstances of his o^wn pecu- 
liar situation influenced SuwarofTs conduct on this occa- 
sion. He commanded an allied army, of which only one- 
third were Eussians ; the rest were strangers, over whom 
he exercised but precarious control, which, in extreme 
casi'.s, iLiij^lit ptrlinps find limits ; and wc shuU si'c JjI'l;- 
p'.'ntly that these limits were much nearer than could 
iiave been expected. The poUtical ■views of tlie Aiistrian 
Cabinet led them to urge on the capture of the fortressua 
reference to all other measures. They ■wanted to got 
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firm possession of the countiy, and thought that this conld 
best be effected by the early occupation of the strongholds. 
That a reverse in the field would instantly have caused 
the investments to be raised, was evident to all the world, 
except to the gentlemen at Vienna : nor need their blind- 
ness surprise us, for none know better than the officers of 
the British army the manner in which high functionaries 
of State decide on military affairs. Thus placed between 
the hostile fortresses, the Austrian Cabinet, and the French 
army, Suwaroff had a difficult part to act. That it was 
boldly and successfully acted is certain; and we are 
bound to add our conviction, judging from the mass of 
evidence which we possess respecting the campaign, that 
it was as skilfully acted as possible, considering the trying 
situation in which the Kussi&n commander was placed.' 
While at Vienna, Suwaroff solicited permission to address 
bis reports directly to the Emperor, instead of addressing 
them to the Aulic CounciL Francis II. granted the re- 
quest; but the circumstance is said to have displeased 
Count Thugut, the Prime Minister, and the Council, who 
from that moment became the decided enemies of the 
Russian field-marshal, and used every effort to thwart his 
views. To what extent such ignoble conduct may have 
been carried, it is impossible to say ; that jealousies would 
not be wanting, we may easily suppose; and from the 
penod of which we are writing, the complaints of Suwaroff 
became daily more frequent, till, as we shall see, he 
applies officiaUy for his recall. 

a r^^^^^ ^ ^^^* Tolstoi on the 22d of May, he says, 
Ihe French are mucb cleverer at offensive war than 

many other nations. Owing to the defensive system of the 
Archduke Charles, they had concentrated their forces, and 
very nearly, qofck as I was, devoured my liver near the 
Lake of Como : things are now going on better. The de- 
fensive ayatexn lost Italy, and brought the French army 
almost to the ^^^^ ^f Vienna. By offensive operations, the 
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Arcliduke drove the armies of Jourdan and Moreau out of 
Grermany (1796). The Archduke Charles might, in regard 
to our operations, not only have kept the French in 
check, but with the aid of the Swiss, to whom he should 
have given liberty, he might have made ua masters of the 
Khine. The frontiers of the imperial states are nowhere 
better defended than at the gates of Paris." 

But thoi^h already displeased, the Bussian field-marshal 
was not inactive, as the leading features of the campaign 
will show ; the minor details we are, of course, obliged to 
pass over. 

The occupation of Turin was evidently of great im- 
portance to the allies, both in a military and political 
point of view, but the attack had to be made under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar haz^^i The sieges of Tortona and 
Alessandria had to be left uncovered, the march of Mac- 
donald unattended to, or watched only by a detached 
corps, while, in the advance upon Turin, Moreau's army 
in the Eiviera would be allowed to remain unchecked in 
rear of the left flank of the allies. Nothing but extreme 
celerity, and the most accurate combination of movements, 
could justify so bold an undertaking; but it succeeded 
nevertheless. Suwaroff appeared so suddenly before 
Turin, that the town was carried on the first day ; and by 
aid of the vast stores which it was found to contain, the 
siege of the citadel was pressed so vigorously, that it was 
reduced to extremity, before the approach of Macdonald 
called the army back to the foot of the Apennines. 
Hurryii^ on the troops on this occasion, Suwaroff writes 
to G(;rieral Belgrade, "Money is precious, human life is 
precious, but time is the most precious of all." 

And here we come upon one of those strange transac- 
tions, for which eo-operutioua and alliances ai^e so con- 
stantly distisgnisbed. The advance of Geuevii] Mac- 
jElMsi tght troopa, wiis ab-eady in 
indered an imme- 
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diate march with all disposable forces towards the Ap- 
ennines indispensably necessary, in order that a decisive 
blow might be struck against one of the hostile armies, 
before the two could form their junction. As the siege of 
Mantua had not yet begun, Suwaroflf sent directions to 
General Kray to leave only so many troops before the 
place as were necessary to keep the garrison in check, and 
instantly to join him with the remainder in the plain of 
Alessandria. Kray, who was a gallant soldier, expressed 
great regret at not being able to comply, producing at the 
same time the Emperor of Austria's direct commands not 
to raise the blockade of Mantua on any accoimt, unless by 
his, the Emperor's, own orders! The old field -marshal 
was indignant, and wrote to Count Eosumowsky, the 
Eussian ambassador at Vienna, that he was determined to 
go home. " This Cabinet order," he says, " deranges all 
my plans ; and it is evident that they do not require me 
here any longer, and I am determined to go home. . . . 
Every individual general addresses himself to the Aulic 
Council, not only about his own particular affairs, but 
about general afiairs also; and has thus a right to in- 
trigues for his own pleasure and advantage, which gives 
the Council power to direct and to bind him. If the Aulic 
Council would only leave me alone, their one or two 
campaigns would not cost me more than so many months ; 
but with their hyper-strategy and generalship, one month 
of their operations will extend over entire campaigns." 

But if the Aulic Council defeated one plan, it did not 
prevent Suwaroflf from quickly forming and executing 
another ; and the incapacity of his adversaries helped, in 
a great measure, to atone for the mischievous conduct of 
his allies. Moreau and Macdonald were already in com- 
mimication, but instead of uniting their forces, and falling 
upon the divided Austro-Eussian troops, they allowed 
Suwaroff to get the start of them ; and he was not the 
man to neglect the opportunity. General Kaim remained 

K 
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■with a email corpe to finish the reduction of the citadel of 
Turin, and Count Belgrade vaa stationed with another 
division in the plain of Tortona, to watch the operations 
of Moieau, while the field-marshal himself proceeded with 
about 30,000 men, all the troops be could coUect, by forced 
marches towards Piacenza, leaving the modem Turenne, as 
Jomini and other historians have been pleased to term 
Moreaii, in rear of his right flank, as he had before left 
bim in rear of bis left flank-. 

General Otto was felling hack with a small corps of 
Auatrians before the advance of Macdonald, and had taken 
post at St Giovanni, on the Tidone, not far from Piacenza, 
■when his outposts were attacked on the morning of the 
17th of June. The Austrian, seeing heavj' columns di- 
rected against him, was about to withdraw in the direction 
of Stradella, when General Melas arrived on the field with 
a few thousand Austrians ; he was followed by General 
BagratioD, with the advanced-guard of the Russians. These 
troops amounted, in all, to about 12,000 men ; and although 
Melaa might naturally conclude that be bad the whole of 
General Macdonald's 35,000 men to contend with, he 
nevertheless determined, and justly, we suspect, to try the 
fate of battle. The position of St Giovanni was agood one; 
the ■weather was oppressively hot ; the troops bad been 
greatly fatigued by their march, those in the rear were 
hurrying forward — not in the best order, perhaps — and the 
Austrian general very properly concluded that, to retire 
iiiulcr i^udi fircuiiisliiiicfs, might, if the (.■liomy puradod, 
tlirow tlie M'liole army into confii-simi, and cause an un- 
favourable impression in the minds of tha soldiers ; while, 
on the other hand, they mi^ *'1*M i AjJfejBlf""' '^ ''^^ 
rear di^viaion should oome ap^ BWUfcWWftaW of these 
just strategical vie^ws, wo may perliapB ndd anoth-^r r-L-ason 
for this un-Austrian sort of riManltition : it wns tlru fear 
which the brave but cautioHs Mrliia r^nt'-r* 'i "{.n 
oH: The 
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not yet be foi^tten, and its effect was here evident. 
Energy at the proper time and place is the most important 
element of warfare ; and here we already find SuwarofTs 
genius producing fevourable results on a battle-field before 
he was even personally present. 

We cannot, of course, enter into all the details of the 
action. If Moreau had been inactive, Macdonald was un- 
skilfuL Though it was impossible for bim to be ignorant 
of Suwaroff'B march, he had only half his troops present 
in this first day's combai The slight advantage he had 
gained over Otto and Melas were completely lost, there- 
fore, on the arrival of the other allied troops ; and he was 
defeated and driven back with loss, when he might have 
put an end to the battle. The intersected nature of the 
ground, owing to a number of rivulets — containing at the ■ 
time little water indeed, but having deep beds — and the 
stone walls of the vineyards, rendered pursuit extremely 
difficult. 

All the divisions of the allied army having joined during 
the night, it was Siiwareff's intention to bring on a general 
action next day. Macdonald, on the other hand, had no 
intention to fight, as he wished to rest and wait the arrival 
of all his troops ; the French were so used to be the assaU- 
ants in all these wars, that they hardly ever expected to 
see their arrangements disturbed by their enemies. 

To give the troops time to rest and re&esh themselves, 
Suwaroff directed that the advance should be delayed till 
ten o'clock in the morning. But it required even longer 
timu to recover from tlio fatigue and confusion of the pre- 
vious day ; and it was throe o'clock in the afternoon before 
ttie leading coluuius coultl fall upon the enemy; and five 
o'clock before the Austriaus joined the onset : there was 
no longer time to produce any great result on so difficult 
a battle-P "^reiich, though they fought bravely, 

were ' ^ tiie Trebia with considerable loss, 

^nt eJ ; and to resign a contest, unless 
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in a case of absolute extremity, was at that time a tiling 
totally imknown in their army; the fate of battle was 
again to be tried, therefore, on the following day. But 
though the result of the two days' action had not been 
very disastrous to the Eepublicans, the moral effect on the 
soldiers must have been considerable ; they had, for two 
days, fought bravely, and yet fought to disadvantage ; the 
number of killed and wounded was nearly alike on both 
sides — no prisoners or trophies had been taken by either 
party, and the ground conquered by the allies, from the 
Tidone to the Trebbia, was of no advantage whatever: 
their only gain consisted, therefore, in the moral confi- 
dence which the French had lost, and it was enough to 
decide the victory. 

After the close of the action one of those events occurred 
which tend strongly to show how completely chance may, 
at times, take the reins of the best disciplined armies out 
of the hands of the firmest commanders. The wide and 
almost dry bed of the Trebbia separated the two armies ; 
on the French side a horse broke loose, overthrew a pile of 
muskets, and made one of them go off. Two battalions 
that were still under arms instantly advanced to the front; 
the Austrians, thinking that the attack was to be renewed, 
opened a fire upon them, and as they retired, followed 
them up, thinking themselves victorious. The French 
turned, both parties supported their friends, and a fierce 
night combat commenced in the very bed of the river. As 
the ground here was open, every one called loudly for 
cavalry, who, always slow when wanted, hurried up to 
augment the confusion of this mass of men, disciplined 
to war, indeed, but now become wild and ungovernable. 
The artillery of both armies, to show their ordnance zeal, 
made round and grape rattle through the scene of -mad- 
ness and suffering, certain that every melancholy shot 
which struck a friend would be atoned for by an equal 
error on the part of the foe. This scene of useless slaugh- 
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ter lasted for two hours, and it was past eleven o'clock 
before the combatants could be separated ; and it then 
required a great part of the night before order could be 
fully restored, 

Macdonald's divisions having all arrived, he determined 
to become the assailant on the 19th, expecting probably 
that Moreau would be near enough at hand to fall upon 
the rear of the allies. His plan of attack, not to surpass 
the rest of the French operations of the campaign, was 
nearly as much at variance with common judgment as 
could well be contrived. With an army not superior in 
numbers to that of his adversary, and which had for two 
days fought to disadvantage, and required therefore to be 
kept particularly compact and well in hand, he made a 
disposition for turning both flanks of the allies, extended 
his line, and left himself almost without any reserve. 
Defeat on all points was the natural consequence of such 
arrangements ; and, after an obstinate combat, the French 
were driven back across the Trebbia, though the allies were 
still unable to establish themselves on the right bank. 
The Austro-Eussians had lost about 6000 men in these 
three actions, the Eepublicans only a couple of thousand 
more ; so that, as the armies were nearly of equal strength, 
no very great advantage had been gained by the allies. 
But though the latter had gained little, the French had 
lost a great deal ; for three days* reverses had completely 
exhausted their moral and physical strength. Suwaroff 
felt his advantage, — and though he knew that Moreau was 
already operating in his rear, and had repulsed Belgrade's 
feeble corps, he determined to hold fast Macdonald, and 
not to relinquish the contest till a real and substantial 
victory should be achieved. It is in this resolution that 
we discover the genius of the man: an ordinary com- 
mander, alarmed by Moreau's advance, would have given 
up the attack, and abandoned the half-gained victory, — 
would have retired beyond the Po, thrown himself between 
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two fires, and lost all the advantages of his previous suc- 
cess. Suwaroflf persevered, and the 20th of June brought 
the laurel crown, which a three days' combat had earned, 
but not bestowed. 

Though the Sussian general had no distinct informa- 
tion of what had taken place in the rear, he contented 
himself with despatching a few squadrons of hussars, to- 
gether with some light infantry, to scour the ground be- 
yond the Po, while he again advanced with the whole 
army against Macdonald. 

He found himself victorious sooner than he expected ; a 
few light troops only were left posted along the banks of 
the Trebbia; the main body of the French army were 
already in fuU retreat, and were followed up with the 
same vigour with which they had been attacked. General 
Victor's division was the first overtaken ; it was instantly 
attacked and routed ; other corps fared no better, and by 
the evening of the 22d of June, when Suwaroflf halted with 
the main body of the pursuing army, 13,000 prisoners, 
with nearly all the £ui;illery and baggage of the Republi- 
cans, were in the hands of the conquerors. 

During the time the allies were thus engaged, Moreau 
had issued from the Riviera and driven back Belgrade's 
corps of observation. Within hearing of the guns fired on 
the banks of the Trebbia, he contented himself with throw- 
ing supplies into the citadel of Tortona ; allowed a great 
and decisive battle to be fought, without striking a single 
blow in aid of his countryman ; and hurried back to his 
fastnesses as soon as he learned the turn events had taken. 
Had General Eray with the Mantuan army been at hand, 
or had Count Belgrade performed his easy duty with 
ordinary skill, the whole of Macdonald's army would, as 
Suwaroff tells us, have been taken ; the campaign of 1799 
would then have been decided at once ; and, very possibly, 
the fate of the war also. The Aulic Council had not, how- 
ever, foreseen all this. 
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While Suwaroff was conquering Italy, the Archduke 
Charles was entering Switzerland He had, as we know, 
gained the battle of Stokach on the 25th of March, and 
having then allowed two months to pass over without any 
active measures of the slightest importance, we find him 
on the 4th of June attacking Massena in a strong position 
before Zurich, which the French general had been six 
weeks in fortifying. Having obtained possession of Zurich 
and these works, the Archduke remained stationa^ry till his 
final departure from Switzerland. 

Before we return to the operations of the campaign, it 
will be as weU here to state the views entertained by some 
of the allied cabinets, and which are brought to light by 
the correspondence we have taken for our text : they tend 
to throw light, not only on the events of the field, but on 
the history of the period also. 

From the letters of the Emperor Paul it appears that 
the Eussian Government were very anxious to carry the 
war into the south and centre of Italy, there to establish 
some influence of their own. For this purpose the coun- 
try was filled with secret agents, a fleet was kept in the 
Adriatic, where they endeavoured; to obtain possession of 
Ancona. Suwaroff combats this resolution on military 
grounds, declaring that the fate of Italy will be decided 
in the north; and the result justified the assertion so 
rapidly as to prevent all further attempts in the south. 
But the Cabinet of St Petersburg continued to keep an eye 
on Malta; a corps was ordered to land on the island, 
which the French had not yet surrendered, and the Em- 
peror actually appointed a military governor to the place. 
After the capture of Turin, Suwaroff had, by order of his 
sovereign, invited the King of Sardinia to return to his 
dominions ; but this the Austrians instantly opposed, de- 
claring that, during war, a country is much better governed 
by the miUtary authority of the conquerors than by its 
legitimate princes ; the King was therefore obliged to re- 
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main at Cagliari. The Austrians also objected to the pro- 
posed march to the south, and seem not to have been well 
pleased with the attachment everywhere evinced towards 
the Bussian Government and its general 

The victories of Suwaroflf had probably led to a belief 
that something might be gained by joining the coalition 
against France, ; and we consequently find Prussia nego- 
tiating an alliance with Bussia for that purpose: the 
events in Switzerland, however, soon put an end to these 
diplomatic doings. 

We must now return to the events of the field. Moreau 
had not awaited Suwarqflf's return from the Trebbia, but had 
sought hasty shelter in the moimtains of the Eiviera, where 
it was now the Bussian's anxious desire to follow him, had 
not tha express orders of the Emperor of Austria forbidden 
all oflfensive movements till the fall of the fortresses. The 
constant difficulties thrown in his way by the Aulic Council 
seem, at this time, to have completely broken his spirit, so 
that he applies for his recaU. On the 6th of July he writes 
to the Emperor Paul, and, after saying that he had " given 
up all hopes of the Archduke Charles," continues, — " The 
timidity of the Aulic Council ; their jealousy of me as a 
stranger ; the intrigues of the different generals, who ad- 
dress themselves directly to Vienna, from whence they 
obtain their instructions ; my inability to carry into effect 
operations dictated at the distance of a thousand versts, 
oblige me to solicit from your Majesty my recall, unless aU 
is altered. I wish to lay my bones in my native land, and 
to pray for the welfare and happiness of my sovereign." 

To the Bussian ambassador at Vienna he constantly 
complains of the contrarieties which he is made to experi- 
ence ; and foretells truly enough that as pedants and mar- 
tinets, — Bestimontsager he^aUs them, — ^had occasioned the 
loss of the Netherlands ; sent the Court of Turin to Cag- 
liari, and that of Naples to Palermo : so they would yet 
send the Court of Vienna to Presburg. On the 8th of 
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July he writes to him as follows : — " The wise B— 
(meaning Count Belgrade) has got into the habit of losing 
men. At the opening of the campaign in the Tyrol, he 
brought the enemy a sacrifice of 10,000 soldiers under 
Laudon. And now in my difficulties he has played me 
away 2000 more. ... A few secret intrigues with the 
Aulic Council excepted, Count Melas is a good honest 
man ; so is Kray, who of all here would be the most fit to 
succeed me in the command. . . . The French have 
lost upwards of 65,000 men during the campaign ; Moreau 
and Macdonald have not above 10,000 each ; the favour- 
able opportunity should be seized. . . . But . . . 
the greatest favour his Imperial Majesty could confer upon 
us would be to change the tortoise into a reindeer. His 
Majesty wishes that, if I intend to fight a battle to-morrow, 
I should first apply to Vienna. But in war things change 
hourly, so that no fixed plan for its guidance can ever be 
made beforehand. I never dreamed of following in the 
footsteps of Hannibal at the Trebbia till chance had enabled 
us to profit by the treasures found at Turin ; not even at 
Milan, the gates of which were opened to us by the battle 
of Cassano. The back of fortime's neck is bare ; but she 
has fine curls hanging over her brow ; and if you do not 
seize her by the forelock, she will soon escape your grasp. 
Is not one campaign better than ten, and is it not prefer- 
able to take the shortest road to Paris than to debar your- 
self from all success by the profoimd wisdom of your own 
measures? Farewell, my friend and benefactor; obtain 
for me power, or liberty to return to the plough." On one 
occasion, in speaking of some harsh measures of the Aus- 
trian Government, he has the following passage, that may 
perhaps be thought at variance with the character generally 
ascribed to him : — " I conquered Poland by generosity 
and humanity, and Italy must be subdued by the same 
means." 

No sooner had the fate of the citadel of Alessandria given 
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him &ee hands to act, than piepaiations weie made for 
the invasion of the Genoese territoiy. Bdease firom long 
thraldom seems to have poured fire through his veiDS, 
and on the 31st of Jvlj he writes to Melas : " I conjure 
joixr Excellency, by your devotion to our sovereign, and by 
your zeal in the good cause, to exert aU your power and 
authority, to have the necessary arrangements for our ad- 
vance into the Eiviera ready in the course of eight days. 
Ko excuse can now be taken, celerity is indispensable, 
delay a crime, and its evil consequences unpardonabla" 

While the Bussian field-marshal was thus engaged, the 
French were preparing on their side to save him the trouble 
of a long advanca The wrecks of their Italian armies 
having been allowed to collect in the Biviera, were soon 
reinforced from France. When about 45,000 men were 
assembled, the young and fiery Joubert was placed at their 
head, with orders immediately to advance and raise the 
siege of Mantua. These orders were too much in accord- 
ance with the general's own wishes to be long delayed : 
he issued firom his fastnesses with about 35,000 men ; and 
though the allies were numerically superior, it might be 
fairly enough expected that they could not immediately 
assemble any greater number for battle. The news of the 
fall of Mantua, which had just surrendered, Joubert refused 
to credit, deeming it a mere device of the enemy. 

The Austrians, with the view of throwing a shade of 
ridicule over old SuwarofiT, constantly kept back all notice 
of the dispositions made for the battle of Novi, and con- 
tented themselves with producing a few lines of doggrel 
verse, sent to General Kray the evening before the action, 
and containing, as they would insinuate, aU the arrange- 
ments made for the attack We now know how matters 
stood. As stated, Joubert intended to advance into the 
plain for the purpose of relieving Mantua. On the 14th 
he received certain news of its fate, and immediately re- 
called his leading divisions, intending to retire next day 
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into the Riviera, unless attacked at Novi, where, from the 
nature of the ground, he thought all the chances of victory- 
were in his favour. 

Suwaroff, for the purpose of making good use of his 
numerous cavalry, intended to fight in the plain, and had 
made arrangements for intercepting the retreat * of the 
French ; but he no sooner found that the leading columns 
of the enemy were withdrawn, than he immediately altered 
his resolution, and fearing that they might escape altogether, 
or fortify the strong position of Novi, he determined to 
attack them at once, with all the troops within his reach, 
and hold them fast till the other divisions should come up. 
It is no doubt a dangerous experiment to bring the separate 
corps of any army successively into action if they are too 
far asunder to lend each other immediate and certain sup- 
port, for it exposes them to be defeated in detail; but 
there are cases in war when generals must give the rein 
to courage, and trust to fortime ; and when the spirit of 
victory is high — ^when it brings conviction of success in 
flsushes of inspiration to the heart and mind — ^when all are 
eager to fight, and confident in the skill or fortune of their 
leader, — ^then we may strike boldly against all the odds 
that cold calculation would sum up against us. 

The details of the battle of Novi we must pass over : the 
action began early in the morning, was very bravely con- 
tested, and ended with the complete defeat of the French, 
who, besides their commander-in-chief, lost four generals, 
10,000 men, and all their artillery. 

It might have been supposed that so decisive a victory 
would have been quickly followed up, and that the capture 
of Genoa would have been the reward of this splendid feat 
of arms. But here we have another admirable proof of 
the working of coalitions, and again find national jealousies 
thwarting the progress of military operations. . 

The Archduke Charles had remained so inactive in 
Switzerland, that the inferior French had taken possession 
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of the St Gothard and the passes leading into Italy ; and 
one of their corps actually threatened Milan. Against 
this unexpected attack it was necessary to detach General 
Kray with 10,000 men. Besides, the Austrian Government 
were determined not to allow the Eussians to take Genoa 
from the French ; they thought the town better in the 
hands of foes than of friends : or they thought rather that, 
at a proper time and place, they could take it themselves. 
How sadly they were out of their calculation in regard to 
time needs not be told here. The Eussians had, as we 
have seen, shown great anxiety to obtain possession of 
Malta, and to get a footing in Italy ; they had a fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and now proposed to invade the Eiviera ; 
and in Suwaroffs disposition the attack on Genoa was to 
be executed by the Eussian troops, while the Austrians 
were to take the direction of Ceva and Aqui. This was 
enough for the Cabinet of Vienna, and we consequently 
hear nothing more of the proposed undertaking, while every 
effort is used to hurry the Eussians out of Italy. 

There is nothing to show that Suwaroff was aware of aU 
these ambitious views and mean jealousies. 

At the moment of which we are writing an Anglo-Eus- 
sian army of 35,000 men was landing in HoUand under 
the command of the Duke of York ; while another Eussian 
army of equal strength was already approaching the fron- 
tiers of Switzerland, under the orders of General Korsakoff. 
Seventy thousand men were thus about to be thrown into 
the scale in favour of the allies, at the very moment when 
they were completely victorious in Italy, and already 
superior in Switzerland. Even without this great reinforce- 
ment success was within their reach, had they followed up 
the advantage gained ; but the mismanagement of generals, 
and the incapacity of cabinets, attempting to direct mili- 
tary operations, ruined the brilliant prospects which the 
sword of Suwaroff had opened ; and the additional thou- 
sands, hurried to the field, came but to heighten the shame 
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of defeat, and to render more conspicuous the folly by 
which disaster had been occasioned. 

The extreme anxiety of the Austrian Cabinet to get the 
Russians out of Italy led to an arrangement between the 
allied courts, according to which the Russians were all 
to be assembled in Switzerland under the command of 
Suwaroff, leaving the Archduke Charles to transfer his in- 
activity to the Rhine and the Neckar. In vain the Russian 
field-marshal represented that his troops were peculiarly 
unsuited to mountain warfare ; equally vain were his re- 
presentations of the danger of allowing the Archduke to 
leave his position till the Russians should be all assembled. 
"Massena," he says, in a memorandum on the subject, 
" has no object in waiting for us when he can beat us in 
detaiL He will first throw himself upon Korsctkoff, who 
is nearest to him, and then upon Cond^, and that will 
probably be enough for him/* How just W8U3 the prophecy 
we shall see presently. 

In the mean time Korsakoff had arrived in Switzerland 
with 30,000 Russians, and the Archduke thought it right, 
as he tells us himself, to strike some decisive blow with 
the overwhelming majority which these troops gave him. 
He made a feeble demonstration against the left of Massena's 
army, but relinquished the intended attack the moment he 
found himself opposed, by a couple of light companies, at 
the passage of the Aar. His Imperial Highness strives 
hard to free himself from the charge of want of resolution 
displayed on this occasion ; but no effort can clear him of 
having neglected the golden opportunity of overwhelming, 
by his vast superiority, the only efl&cient army which then 
remained to republican France. Having established Kor- 
sakoff in the position of Zurich, and left Holtze with 
20,000 Austrians to await the anival of Suwaroff, he took 
the road to the Neckar : his departure was the very turn 
of fate. 

Suwaroff had obtained, through Lord Mulgrave, a pro- 
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mise that the Archduke was not to leave Switzerland till 
his (Suwaroff s) arrival, a promise that was confirmed by 
Count Thugut, the Austrian prime minister, himsel£ And 
yet we know from the Archduke, that he had " positive 
orders to march to the Neckar immediately, but to keep 
his orders secret till the moment of execution" ! This 
certainly looks like treachery ; but it was evidently no- 
thing more than a Uttle diplomatic trickery of which the 
gentlemen of Vienna were, no doubt, very proud at the 
time. They knew Suwaroff s objection to the Swiss ex- 
pedition ; they also knew his irritable and obstinate dis- 
position, and were afraid that he would refuse to march if 
informed of the Archduke's departure : this, at least, is the 
most charitable construction we can put on their strange 
and unworthy conduct. These cabinet dwarfs trifled with 
the giant of war, till crushed beneath the weight of the 
fearful Colossus which they thought their puny hands could 
guide at pleasure. 

The important fortress of Tortona had no sooner fallen, 
than Suwaroflf, having freed Italy in half the time Napo- 
leon took to conquer it, advanced with his usual celerity 
to Taveme, where, by agreement with the Austrian com- 
missariat, mules were to be in readiness for the conveyance 
of provisions and ammunition across the moimtains. Not 
a single beast of burden was found, and fivfe days were lost 
in collecting what proved after all an insuflBcient number, 
for the Cossacks had to dismoimt and give their horses to 
make up the deficiency. The artillery and heavy baggage 
were sent round by the Spliigen, and only a few mountain 
guns, carried on mules, were taken along with the army. 

General Le Courbe was stationed with 12,000 men be- 
tween Altorflf and the Hospital, and occupied, with about 
3500 men of his right wing, the passes of the St Gothard. 
On the 24th of September Suwaroflf advanced from Airolo 
with 18,000 men, the remnant of the Eussian army of Italy, 
to the attack of the mountain. The narrow paths and steep 
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ascent rendered the enterprise extremely hazardous: and 
on the part of the French, the defence was skilful and 
determined. From overhanging cliffs, from behind frag- 
ments of rock, from crevices, breaks in the ground, and 
from every turn of the road, fire poured in upon the 
advancing masses. This first attempt at mountain war 
seems to have had something altogether appalling for the 
Russians. They came from the fertile, smiling fields of 
Italy, and were here to break through the closed ranks of 
snow-covered Alps. The narrow ravines, the huge and 
coimtless fragments of granite, the high perpendicular 
walls of rock, and the continued ascent through heaps of 
ruined masses, remnants of the mighty revolution of na- 
ture, struck fearfully on the imagination of all ranks. 
Even the enemy in possession of this lofty region, and 
familiar with all its gloomy horrors, assumed a gigantic 
appearance in the eyes of the invaders : they murmured 
and refused to advance. The voice of their general, him- 
self looked upon as a man of superior and gigantic nature, 
vanquished these dangerous impressions ; and, in constant 
and bloody combat, the column reached the summit of the 
mountain about four o'clock in the evening. They had 
lost about 1200 men in the ascent. 

But another action of daring had stiU to be performed. 
The road from the St Grothard to Altorfif leads through what 
is termed the Timer Loch, and over the Devil's Bridge. The 
Umer Loch is a tunnel eighty yards in length, and blown 
out of the solid rock, and about 600 yards in front of the 
bridge over the Reuss, a river fordable indeed, but thun- 
dering in rapid course through high, steep, rocky banks. 
The pass hardly admits of being turned, and is of a nature 
not to be encountered except in the wildest mountain 
regions. The retiring French had broken down one arch 
of the bridge, but had made no attempt to barricade the 
Umer Loch. 

On the morning of the 25th of September, Suwaroflf 
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arrived at the pass. The leading battalions threw them- 
selves gallantly into the dark, steeply descending abyss, 
whence some new and unknown species of destruption 
seemed vainly to waft its shadowy terrors upon the hearts 
of the advancing soldiers. Ti^oop followed troop, the rear- 
most pressing the foremost rapidly down the gorge ; — nor 
halt nor stay was possible, and the leading ranks, hurried 
tumultuously forward, foimd themselves before the broken 
arch of the bridge, and received with a murderous fire 
of musketry from the opposite rocks. Woimded and im- 
wounded went down the precipice with frightful crash ; and 
frightful was the situation of all, for death came on wings 
of fire from above, and threatened in the foaming waves of 
the Eeuss below. In this hour of fear the Eussians gave 
proof of the greatest courage and resolution. They de- 
scended, under constant fire, into the bed of the river ; 
forded the rushing stream, though breast high ; ascended 
the opposite side, and, overcoming all resistance, drove the 
enemy from their formidable position. Though this was 
no doubt effected by superior numbers, who were enabled 
to extend themselves along a considerable front, yet it 
must still be acknowledged as a brave and noble deed 
of war. 

The bridge was soon restored, and on the 22d the army, 
being joined by General Auffenberg with 5000 Austrians, 
reached Altorff, on the Lake of Lucerne ; and here it was 
that Suwaroff first became aware of the dreadful error into 
which the incomprehensible conduct of the Austrian staff 
had led him. The St Gothard road ends in the waves of 
the Lake of Lucerne, at Altorff, and the enemy had, of 
course, not left a single vessel for the conveyance of the 
allied troops ! By land the Kinzig Kulm appears to defy 
all passage : rising from the valley of the Schachen, this 
frightful mass of rocks stretches its naked arms high in 
air, threatening, like landmarks fixed by the hand of fate, 
to debar all further progress. It is only over the highest 
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ridge of the mountain, and by paths deemed dangerous 
even to hunters and shepherds, that the army can reach 
the valley of the Muotta, and the road to Schwyz : and 
even this must be quickly accomplished; for since two 
days the roar of cannon has been heard above the roar 
of the cataracts, and the world's destiny may hang upon 
an hour's delay. 

Massena no sooner learned the departure of the Arch- 
duke Charles for Germany, than he saw the advantage 
which might be taken of so great an error on the part of 
the allies. The immediate overthrow of the Austro-Eussian 
army under Holtze and Korsakoff offered the only chance 
of turning the fate of the campaign, and perhaps of saving 
republican France, the government of which had sunk to 
the lowest ebb in public estimation. If the intrepid 
Suwaroff joined the allies with his victorious army, then 
the fate of Switzerland was decided, the morale of the 
French troops ruined, and France itself thrown open to 
invasion, at a moment when there was no government 
round which the national patriotism was likely to rally. 
The peril was evident, and yet Massena hesitated long ; 
and if the blow which he struck became decisive, it be- 
came so, as much from the want of skill displayed by his 
adversaries, as by his own energy and ability. Three 
weeks had elapsed since the departure of the Archduke 
Charles, and Suwaroff, though arrested for five days at the 
foot of the St Gothard, had carried that formidable post, and 
was already in full march towards Altorff : a day's delay 
might now bring certain ruin. 

Early on the morning of the 25th of Septeriber, the 
French forced the passage of the limmat, twenty miles 
below Zurich, and defeated a Eussian division which at- 
tempted to oppose them. It is only justice to say that 
the arrangements for the operation were made with great 
ability, and that the execution was distinguished for skill 
and gallantry. On the 26th, the decisive battle of Zurich 

L 
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was fought : the Sossians were completely rontecL On 
the same day, Soult defeated the left wing of the allied 
army imder General Holtze, who • was killed in the 
action. 

This battle of Zurich was, in its consequences, the most 
important of all those fought by the aimies of republican 
Franca It turned the fate of a campaign which threatened 
the safety of the country, and dissolved the most formi- 
dable and prosperous coalition which had yet been formed 
against the new order of things. The next campaign was 
little more than a gathering in of the fruit of this one 
battle ; the Austrians were Ihen, with broken hopes, alone 
in the arena ; England had withdrawn from the scene of 
Continental warfieae, and Sussia had abandoned the cause 
altogether. 

On the 26th of September, the very day that Soult and 
Massena achieved this great victory, SuwarofT arrived at 
Altorff with an army already much loosened in its disci- 
pline by want and exhaustion For five days the Russians 
had been constantly ascending and descending rugged 
mountain paths, carrying on a new and dangerous species 
of warfeure, — ^forcing passes, climbing rocks, fording rivers, 
— ^they had been exposed during the whole time to the 
most inclement weather, and &om the convoys not being 
able to keep up, had been destitute of all provisions, ex- 
cept what they had taken from the French, or collected 
&om the inhabitants. The train of stragglers and beasts 
of burden extended all the way &om Altorff to the St 
Gothard. 

Under these circumstances, a couple of days' rest seemed 
indispensable to the army, but the continued roar of cannon 
told that it could not be granted ; and Suwaroff determined 
to cross the mountain by paths such as he had not as yet 
encountered, and such indeed as no army had ever, long 
as wars have been carried on, before attempted to ascend. 
To demand this new exertion from troops reduced to the 
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state in which the Bussians were on their arrival at Al- 
torflf, required no ordinary resolution ; to obtain compliance 
was a proof of the powerful sway which the commander 
exercised over the minds of his followers. An ordinary 
general, if we can suppose such, or one so situated, would 
have halted or retired ; but Suwaroflf was too conscious of 
his strength to recoil from these difficulties, and too proud 
to support the idea of being absent from a battle-field 
which any power of mortal exertion could yet have reached. 
His impatience brooked not one instant's delay, nor was 
an instant lost. 

On the morning of the 27th of September, the army 
commenced the passage of the gigantic Kinzig Kulm. The 
distance from the Schachen into the Muotta valley hardly 
exceeds nine miles ; but the path is so steep and danger- 
ous, that a single traveller requires seven or eight hours to 
perform the journey ; and the 200 Cossacks who preceded 
the columns only arrived in the valley at 5 o'clock in the 
evening, having been twelve hours on the march. Suwaroff 
reached Muotta with the leading division at 8 o'clock in 
the morning, having been all night on the mountain ; and 
the rear division only came up at sunset on the 29th, sixty 
hours after the departure of the van. No sooner was the 
main body at a distance, than the rattling of musketry 
told that Le Courbe was already attacking the rear-guard ; 
and the fatigued, barefooted, and heavily-laden soldier was 
forced to exert the last breath of life to escape destruction 
from the foe, and to drag himself along from rock to rock 
over paths rendered slippery, and doubly dangerous, by the 
rain and by the collected cataracts descending from all the 
overhanging cliffs. Every chasm and ravine was filled 
with sick, straggling, and exhausted men, and with lame 
and dying beasts of burden. How many perished in this 
dismal march, because the last spark of life gave way be- 
fore the haven of hope was reached, or because a false step 
hurled them headlong down the frightful precipice, has 
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never been mentioned ; but the peasantry of these retired 
valleys speak, even to this day, with wonder and astonish- 
ment of this unrivalled expedition. 

At Muotta, Suwarofif heard the disastrous news of the 
battle of Zurich, and then only became aware of the full 
peril of his own situation. The attack made by Le Courbe 
on the rear-guard had been easily repulsed. But Massena, 
having left a corps to pursue Korsakoff, was advancing 
from Schwyz with the greater part of his victorious army, 
while General Molitor was already in possession of the 
passes leading out of the Muotta valley. Nothing but the 
greatest boldness and daring could save a suffering and 
exhausted army so situated. On the morning of the 30th 
of September the troops began their march towards Glarus ; 
which, if not exactly a retrograde, was no longer an offen- 
sive movement ; it was, for the moment at least, a total 
abandonment of the intended conquest of Switzerland. 
Even edging away from the enemy cost the proud spirit of 
Suwaroff a terrible effort, and he yielded only to absolute 
necessity ; for it was evidently impossible with his worn- 
out troops, destitute of cavalry and artillery, and short of 
ammunition, to face three times their number of French 
soldiers flushed with recent victory. General Molitor was 
driven on before the advanced columns ; he defended posi- 
tion after position with great bravery, but was constantly 
forced to give way. On the 1st of October, and while the 
van of the army W9S thus engaged, Massena arrived from 
Schwyz, and fell with his victorious troops on the rear. 
This attack was either so badly made or so bravely re- 
sisted, that the French experienced a signal overthrow, 
and were forced to retire, leaving a vast number of killed 
and wounded on the field, and 1000 prisoners, together 
with fiye pieces of artillery, in the hands of the conquerors. 
This is, under all the circumstances of the case, one of the 
most extraordinary victories ever achieved in war : it is 
like the wounded bear crushing, in his dying grasp, the 
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heedless huntsman who ventured to follow him to his last 
den of death and despair. 

The army reached Glarus on the same day, and having 
there found a magazine of provisions, Suwaroff despatched 
General Auffenberg to secure the passes into the Grisons, 
and gave the remainder of his army three days' rest. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by vastly superior numbers, even this 
delay seemed dangerous ; but the inactivity of the French 
justified the measure, and on the morning of the 5th the 
army resumed its toilsome march. To reach the valley of 
the Rhine they had to pass the lofty mountain-ridge called 
the Panizerberg — ^less difficult, indeed, than the Kinzig 
Kulm, for it is crossed by a bridle-road, but the snow which 
had fallen for two days had covered the face of the hill and 
rendered it completely trackless. The wearied soldiers, 
who, for fourteen days, had been toiling incessantly to 
climb the rocky masses that met them at every turn, be- 
gan to fancy themselves under the power of evil spirits, 
determined to effect their destruction by enclosing them in 
these labyrinths of desolation. On the morning of the 6th 
they ascended the Panizerberg : far as the eye could reach 
from this mighty Alpine height the whole country pre- 
sented only one vast desert of snow ; no path, no mark of 
human habitation was visible ; nor did a single bush or 
pine offer the possibility of kindling a spark of cheering 
fira On the eastern side, a cold wind had congealed the 
snow, and covered the face of the mountain with a com- 
plete sheet of ice ; so that the fall of the foremost men and 
horses was the only warning for the rearmost to seek bet- 
ter paths. The whole day was passed in this manner, and 
it was with difficulty that the advance-guard and the head- 
quarters reached the village of Panix late at night. The 
main column, encumbered with sick and woimded, re- 
mained all night under a frosty sky, on the top of the 
snow-covered mountain. More than 200 men, and all the 
remaining beasts of burden, perished during this night: 
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the few mountaiii guns still left had to be thrown down 
the precipice, and it was only on the evening of the 8th 
that the last of the stragglers reached the village. On the 
10th all the remains of the army were assembled at Ilanz, 
where ended the suflFerings of this Alpine march. In the 
valley of the Ehine the troops found supplies, and a good 
road leading to the Lake of Constance. The French made 
no attempt to impede the retreat after the action of Glarus, 
and showed a singular want of energy and ability in all 
their operations against the Bussian field-marshal. It 
was evident that Massena had no wish to risk the laurels 
of Zurich in a desperate combat with the conqueror of 
Novi. 

The Archduke Charles had taken Mannheim, and forced 
the French to raise the siege of Philipsburg, — operations 
which could have no influence on the fate of the campaign, 
— ^when the news of the disasters in Switzerland reached 
him. He instantly hurried back to the Danube, and ar- 
rived with his whole army at Donaueschingen on the 7th 
of October, at the very time when, on his side, Suwaroflf 
reached Ilanz. Here another golden opportunity for decid- 
ing the fate of the campaign was again offered to his Im- 
perial Highness. Korsakoff, terrified by the orders of 
Suwaroflf, who, on peril of his life, commanded him not to 
retire another step, had already turned upon the pursuing 
foe, though with little efifect ; but had the Archduke joined 
him with the whole of his unbroken army, and fallen with 
this combined force upon the scattered enemy, success was 
almost certain. The French were already half vahquished 
by the ardour of pursuit ; elated with conquest, they had 
thrown themselves after the allies, and in long, thin, un- 
connected columns, were traversing, like a mountain torrent 
split by intervening rocks, aJl the valleys and ravines of 
Switzerland, from the St Gothard to the Lake of Constance, 
so that an eflficient and compact body could hardly fail to 
crush them in detail But though success was at that 
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moment more necessary than ever^ not to check an enemy, 
but to gain an ally, — for the Russians were already loud 
in their complaints of actual treason, — the Archduke re- 
mained, as usual, inactive in his camp. Victory is a female, 
and as pitiless as the rest of her sex when scorned ; and 
never smiled upon his Imperiaal Highness again. The 
ruin of mighty lands had, unfortunately, to pay the for- 
feit, of the gentleman's errors and of the lady's caprices. 

On the 12th of October SuwaroflT removed to Feldkirch, 
from whence he sent to the Archduke Charles a plan for a 
combined movement against the enemy. Writing to his 
friends at the same time, he expresses his conviction, how- 
ever, that no efficient assistance is to be expected fiom the 
Austrian field-marshal, without whose aid the Russian 
army is no longer in condition to bring offensive operations 
to any successful termination. This expectation was but 
too truly fulfilled. The Archduke, instead of promising 
full and active co-operation, and striving to soothe and gain 
the old and naturally irritated soldier, criticised the plan, 
— proposed other measures, — ^without saying a word about 
aiding them, thus appearing only to advise or instruct, 
and ended by asking for an early meeting in order to ar- 
range future operations. This was the last drop of water 
which made the goblet overflow. Suwaroff sent an evasive 
answer, shoeing the full bitterness of his feelings. And 
when, on the 16th, an aide-de-camp of the Archduke came 
to renew the application for a meeting, the old man's anger 
could contain itself no longer. " Tell his Imperial High- 
ness," said SuwaroflT, " that I know nothing about defensive 
warfare; I only know how to attack. I shall advance 
when I think proper, and shall not stop in Switzerland, 
but proceed immediately into France. Tell him further 
that at Vienna I shall be at his feet ; but here I am at 
least his equal. He is a field-marshal, and so am I ; he 
is in the service of a great emperor, and so am I ; he is 
young, I am old. Victories have given me experience ; I 
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have no counsel to take from any one, and take none except 
from God and my sword-*' Having once given scope to 
his passion, he broke ont into bitter complaints against the 
Austnans, and declared his intention of retiring into win- 
ter-qnarters. All attempts of the Archduke to make him 
change his resolution were unavailing. Suwaroff proposed 
to establish his headquarters at Augsburg, and his Imperial 
Highness was inconsiderate enough to remonstrate against 
the choice of that particular place, as it interfered with 
the Austrian line of communication. " Would it be more 
agreeable," replied the old marshal, "that I should retire 
into Bohemia ? " Writing to the Archduke on the 1st of 
November, he s^ys, "In your letter of the 30th ult..you 
make use, in regard to me, of the word 'retreat:' against 
this I beg to protest, having never in the whole course of 
my life known that word or ' defensive war ; ' which cost 
us 10,000 men in the Tyrol at the opening of the cam- 
paign — a greater loss than we sustained during the whole 
course of it in Italy." 

As long as wars are carried on by men of mere earthly 
mould, influenced by human feelings and passions, so long 
must a knowledge of human character form the first re- 
quisite of an officer ; and yet it is nearly the last attended 
to in all ranks ; and the extreme want of tact and judg- 
ment displayed by the Archduke Charles and the Austrian 
Cabinet in their intercourse with Suwaroff, must detract 
greatly from their claims to fitness for the high situations 
which they filled. 

In the first instance the Eussian army only feU back to 
Augsburg ; but the representations of SuwarofiT, the Grand- 
duke Constantine, and other officers, had been so un- 
favourable to the Austrian Grovemment, that the Emperor 
Paul recalled the troops, and renounced the allianca The 
Emperor Francis, with whom Suwaroflf had always cor- 
responded in the most friendly terms, as well as the Arch- 
duke Charles, used every effi)rt to detain the field-marshal; 
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but in vain. All they could obtain was a promise that he 
would wait for further orders at Prague, and return to the 
field if commanded. As no such orders arrived, he pro- 
ceeded on his march, and led the army back into Eussia. 
That he had great reason to complain of the Austrian 
Government is certain ; but this sudden abandonment of 
the cause, which he and his sovereign looked upon as an 
honourable one, and in support of which he had performed 
so many brilliant actions, — the imexpected forsaking of an 
ally, called to the field by Eussian promises, — seems hardly 
to admit of any defence : for in his high station it was a 
crime to allow personal anger to influence public conduct. 
His march through Switzerland was one of victory rather 
than of defeat; and such even the result would have 
proved, if, with the conviction of having performed great 
actions, and with the consciousness of being equal almost 
to the greatest, he had not allowed a hatred of the Austrians 
to spring up in his breast, and smother all the better feel- 
ings of his nature. By yielding to unworthy resentment, 
he excluded himself from the brilliant career allotted to 
him ; exchanged the noble part he was called upon to act 
in directing the efforts of civilised nations, for that of a 
mere Tartar khan, who, in a moment of barbaric rage, calls 
out to horse, and gallops back to his deserts, followed by 
the whole of his savage horde. 

Suwaroff had been invited to Petersburg, where he was 
to be received with triumphal honours ; but he was taken 
ill on the road, and confined to bed for several weeks at 
Kotryn. During this time his enemies contrived to excite 
the displeasure of the weak-minded Paul against him. 
In the course of the campaign Suwaroff had occasionally 
neglected some of those points of military etiquette on 
which little minds place such great value, and the Emperor 
issued an order, which he caused to be read at the head 
of every regiment, and which was to the effect that " the 
general-in-chief, Prince Italinsky, deserved the utmost 
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censure for having disobeyed the orders of the Emperor." 
The blow struck the old man severely, and again threw 
him back on his bed of sickness, and he was often heard 
to exclaim that he had lived too long. He recovered 
sufficiently, however, to proceed to Petersbui^, which he 
only entered after dusk ; and though received by the 
guard with military honours, he went immediately to the 
house of a relative in a retired part of the town, where 
none of his friends were allowed to visit himu This mark 
of imperial displeasure, together with the grief occasioned 
by seeing himself totally abandoned by the world in the 
hour of affliction, pressed heavily upon him, and he de- 
clined rapidly. The Emperor relented indeed, at last; 
but it was too late : exhausted by toil, suffering, sorrow, 
and anxiety, the old man breathed his last on the 18th 
of May 1800, in the seventy-first year of his aga 
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MARSHAL MASSENA. 



The memoirs of one of Napoleon's marshals, of one of 
those successful soldiers who so long acted domineering 
parts over the fairest portions of Continental Europe, 
could hardly fail, if written in an honest and truthful 
spirit, to prove both instructive and interesting. Such a 
work would be of the greatest value to the future historian, 
would unveil the obscurity that still conceals the source 
of so many dark and dubious actions, and would enable 
us to discover bright and brilliant truth beneath the false 
guise so often cast over it by party zeal, national vanity, 
and selfish egotism. But desirable as such a book would 
be, we have not yet, even in these book-making days, been 
so fortunate as to obtain one. The ' Memoirs of Marshal 
St Cyr' are ably and forcibly written, and have in many 
respects great merit ; but do not take that comprehensive 
view of the general state of affairs of the directing spirit 
of the time, that in our estimation should be possessed by 
the work for which we are pleading. The * Memoirs of 
Marshal Ney,' ' Eecollections of Caulaincourt,' and other 
works of the same class, manufactured, fabricated rather, 
by Parisian book-makers, are of course totally undeserving 
of notice. Nor can the book which has given rise to 
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these remarks* claim any particular share of praise, supe- 
rior as it certainly is to the mass of fabricated memoirs. 
Written by an officer who deservedly acquired a £Edr rank 
in literature, founded on documents furnished by Massena's 
family, and which the Marshal had himself prepared for 
his future biography, having everywhere access to the best 
information, and writing of times and events deeply in- 
teresting to all who take an interest in history, General 
Koch certainly had it in his power to give us a work 
both instructive and interesting ; instead of which, he 
has only given us seven as dry and barren volumes as 
could possibly be furnished with these advantages. The 
author, though not one of the most extravagant Bona- 
partists, writes completely in the spirit of the Bonaparte 
age, sees everything through its medium, and estimates 
skill, courage, honour, patriotism, not according to the 
standard by which these virtues have been measured in 
the ordinary world, but according as they fit into "le 
syst^me de TEmpereur.'' And we should certainly have 
left the book to the exclusive admiration of our neigh- 
bours, had not the career of Massena been connected 
with some of the most important events of our military 
history. 

Andr^ Massena was bom at Nice on the 6th of May 1758. 
His father was a tanner ; and as he lost this parent in early 
life, his education was greatly neglected. One of his rela- 
tions, however, commanded a trading vessel, and the ardent 
spirit of the boy led him, when very young, to join his 
kinsman's crew. As a sailor he made two voyages up the 
Mediterranean, and one to French Guiana, and then for- 
saking the sea — ^to which it is probable, however, that he 
owed some of that daring and energetic activity which 
constituted the best trait of the brightest period of his 

* * M^moires de Massena, redig^s d'apr^s les Documents qa*il a 
laiss6s et sur ceux du D6pot de la Ouerre, et du D6pot des FortificationB.' 
Par le G6n6ral Koch. 7 volumes, 8to. Paris, 1848. 
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military career — he enlisted in 1775, as a private soldier in 
the French regiment of Eoyal Italians. His conduct was 
exemplary; and having applied himself to remedy the 
defects of his education, he made good progress in writing 
and orthography. He was next year promoted to the rank 
of corporal; and the Marshal of Fi*ance and Prince of 
Esslingen often declared in after years, that no honour 
ever bestowed upon him during his successful career had 
ever caused him equal delight to what he experienced 
from this first step of humble military preferment. 

Encouraged by this success, Massena applied with great 
zeal to the studies most essential to his profession. He was 
next year promoted to the rank of sergeant, and soon after- 
wards named sergeant-major. He was looked upon as 
one of the best instructors in the regiments stationed in 
Provence, and considered good authority on all points con- 
nected with the drill and discipline of troops. Some 
hopes of a wealthy marriage, and the slender prospect 
of any one not of noble family obtaining a commission 
under the old Bourbon regime, induced him, however, 
after fourteen years' service, to solicit his discharge, which 
was granted him, with a certificate highly creditable to his 
conduct. The matrimonial speculation proved less profit- 
able than had been anticipated, and Massena appears for 
some time to have remained an unsatisfied dependant on 
his father-in-law. The breaking out of the Eevolution, 
however, again brought him into active Ufa Having 
embraced the new doctrines with all the ardour of his 
disposition, he was elected major of the National Guard 
of Antibes. In 1791, he was made lieutenant-colonel of 
the 2d battalion of the department of the Var, which soon 
afterwards joined the army of Italy. The rapid promo- 
tion of these early Hepublican days is well known, and 
in 1793 we already find Massena general of division ; and 
in 1795 he had the principal merit in the victory gained 
by the Eepublicans at Laone, which opened the way for 
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the success of the campaign of 1796, the first in Napo- 
leon's extraordinary career. 

Massena's share in the operations which led to the con- 
quest of Italy, and which obtained for him the title of the 
" Favoured Child of Victory," is well known. What is less 
known, and what the reclamations of the friends of Auger- 
eau have alone brought to light, is the weakness which the 
future Emperor displayed — ^his total abandonment of the 
cause, indeed — on Marshal Wurmser's first advance to re- 
lieve Mantua. The Austrians having taken Brescia, Na- 
poleon arrived at Augereau's headquarters, overwhelmed 
with anxiety — "devore d'inqui^tude" — and talked of im- 
mediately falling back behind the Po. The firmness of 
Augereau, who instantly offered to retake the place, in- 
duced him, however, to change his resolution, and he only 
ordered General Serrurier to raise the siege of Mantua, to 
spike the guns, and bum his equipages. But even this 
degree of firmness was only temporary, for, after the re- 
capture of Brescia, he assembled a council of war in great 
anxiety, and it was again proposed to retire behind the 
Adda. Augereau again combated this proposal, and 
brought Napoleon to his side ; but as operations continued, 
the commander-in-chiefs dread returned ; and, assembling 
all the generals present in a bam near Matechiaro, he 
again proposed to retire behind the Adda. As Augereau 
again protested against this project, a violent altercation 
took place between the two ; and as the generals sided 
with Augereau, Napoleon, with an impatient wave of his 
hand, declared that *' he would have nothing more to do 
with the business, and would leave them altogether." 
"And who then is to command, if you go away?" inquired 
Augereau. " It wiU be you," replied the other, and in- 
stantly departed for Lonato. The victory of Castiglione 
achieved by Augereau, two days afterwards, seems to have 
restored harmony to the army. 

The French Directory having, after Napoleon's departure 
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from Italy, got up a very pretty quarrel with the Pope, 
ordered General Berthier to take possession of Eome, 
and proclaim a republican government. The task was 
easily effected, as no opposition was offered; but the 
victors were soon destined to reap some of the rewards 
of their conduct. Napoleon had left swarms of civil 
functionaries in Italy charged with directions of raising 
contributions, of turning everything to money, which was 
to be sent to France. The country was thus exhausted, 
while the soldiers and inferior officers of the army by 
which it had been conquered, were left in the utmost dis- 
tress. When Berthier marched against Home, he pro- 
mised, not only that all the arrears of pay should be made 
good on the capture of the city, but that a gratuity should 
besides be given to the troops. The promise was not, 
however, fulfilled, the dissatisfaction became general, and 
great disorders were committed. 

At this time Massena was directed to take the command 
of the troops stationed in the Roman States, but to receive 
instructions for his general guidance from General Berthier, 
as long as the latter should remain at Some. It was 
something like placing a general^ as was sometimes done 
in India, under a political agent ; and the mischief of such 
an arrangement was soon felt. 

The captains and subalterns of the army, excluding the 
generals and field-officers, but supported by the privates, 
formed themselves into a regular deliberative body ; estab- 
lished a permanent committee of officers at the Pantheon, 
and drew up a series of demands, which they sent to 
the generals-in-chief, insisting on their being immediately 
complied M^ith. In this trying situation Massena showed 
^^^Qiness^ Berthier only weakness, which naturally aug- 
^ented tlie confusion; the mutineers, preferring, of course, 
to deal 'with the weaker party, refused to allow him to 
^®ave the city. 

''ItmvL&t also be confessed," says General Koch, "that 
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the vile system of plunder was at this moment renewed 
at Eome, with greater audacity than ever. Museums, 
churches, puhlic edifices, were ransacked. Neither the 
palaces of the nobility nor the houses of individuals were 
spared, when containing objects of art or of value. The 
produce of this vile rapine was sold to Jews, and the 
money squandered at gambling-tables, or in resorts of the 
lowest debauchery. These brigand deeds excited the 
greatest indignation in the army, as well as in the city. 
There was one theft in particular that excited indignation, 
as it was committed in the very palace occupied by the 
general -commandant of Eome, whence an armed party 
forcibly carried away by night effects of great value. The 
mystery which shrouded this odious deed proved that it 
was not committed by vulgar rufl&ans. And though the 
soldiers on guard at the palace were afterwards accused 
of the robbery, public opinion, in the army as well as in 
the city, sought for the authors in a much higher rank." 

The committee of officers spoke very plainly on these 
points. " We not only demand our pay," said these mili- 
tary senators, " but vengeance also for the thefts committed 
in Eome, by monsters holding military rank, and by the 
members of wasteful and corrupt administrations plunged 
night and day in the lowest debauchery." And they further 
tell the dtoyen commander-in-chief, that " though willing 
to believe him pure, they will yet consider him a parti- 
cipator in the deeds of infamy, unless he arrests their 
progress, and brings the offenders to justice." 

Unable to queU this military mutiny, Massena left Eome, 
at the very moment when a rising against the French, oc- 
casioned by this continued system of robbery and spolia- 
tion, took place in the city as well as in the provinces. It 
was quenched, as usual, in the blood of the insurgents, and 
the spoU collected in consequence seems to have satisfied 
the troops, and the General returned to his post, and for a 
short time resumed his functions. He was soon, however. 
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recalled by the Directory, who first ordered him to Genoa, 
but afterwards allowed him to proceed to Antibes to visit 
his family. He was exiled, in fact. 

General Koch strives, naturally, very hard to free his 
hero from all blame on this occasion, but not, we fear, 
with full success, for, to the last of his career, Massena 
laboured under the foul suspicion of being meanly addicted 
to rapine ; and Capefigue, speaking of him when appointed 
to command the army of Portugal, says, " Massena, with 
less vanity than Ney and Junot, was greedy of money ; 
he laughed at titles and dignities, he loved crown pieces, 
gold vases, and the treasures of churches — ^it was the old 
custom of the army of Italy." 

But the times were not of a nature to leave ofl&cers of 
energ}'^ and ability in retirement, and as none of the French 
revolutionary governments, whether Imperial or Republi- 
can, attached any consequence to the moral conduct of the 
persons they employed, Massena was quickly called to the 
field. 

The coalition of 1799 had been formed, and, while 
Napoleon was in Egypt, numerous armies, Austrian, Rus- 
sian, and English, took the field against the Republic. The 
French were not slow to meet them, and Massena was 
appointed to the command of the army of Switzerland. 
At first, success attended the allies on all points. Suwa- 
roff, at the head of an Austro-Russian army, cleared Italy, 
Genoa and the Riviera excepted, of the Republicans ; the 
Archduke Charles defeated Jourdan, and drove him back 
across the Rhine, and obliged Massena to abandon Zurich, 
and retire behind the Aar; while, at the same time, an 
Anglo-Russian army landed in Holland. But jealousies, 
and an ignorance of the simplest principles of strategy, 
ruined this fair commencement. The Austrian Cabinet 
were anxious to remove the Russians out of Italy, and 
feared to see them occupy Genoa ; and the English Gov- 
ernment, it is said by German writers, pressed for the 

M 
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march of the Archduke Charles to the middle Ehine, 
where he would, as they thought, be better able to co- 
operate with the Duke of York in Holland- What clear 
notions of strategy could suggest any idea of a co-operation 
from the banks of the Maine to the shores of the North 
Sea, it is not easy to comprehend. 

These views, however, were acted upon. A Sussian 
army had arrived in Switzerland under the command of 
Prince Korsakoff, the Archduke Charles descended the 
Ehine, and Suwarofif, having strongly remonstrated against 
the whole faulty plan of operation, commenced his march 
for the purpose of joining his countrjrmen at Zurich. This 
aged and distinguished commander, whom so many writers 
have attempted to represent as a mere fortunate barbarian 
and buffoon, had vainly represented to the Cabinet of 
Vienna that the French would hardly remain inactive 
while this concentration was in progress; they would 
certainly, he said, fall with all their forces on Korsakoff, 
before he could join him, the moment the Archduke 
Charles should be too far removed to lend assistance. 
And so it proved to the very letter. No sooner had the 
Austrian army left Switzerland than Massena attacked 
Korsakoff at Zurich, and completely defeated him. These 
tidings reached Suwarofif while engaged in struggling 
through deep and dangerous defiles, and over almost un- 
trodden, rugged, and frozen mountain-paths. Cut ofif from 
the scattered remains of Korsakoflfs army, every pass and 
position in the hands of the enemy, his position seemed 
almost desperate, and it was only by dauntless skill, energy, 
and resolution, that he saved his army in this trying emer- 
gency. Military history records few operations more credit- 
able to a leader than these last operations of Suwarofif; and 
though it is usual for the French, in their rodomontade way 
of writing, to boast of their victory over this old Eussian 
commander, the fact is that they were defeated in every 
attempt to intercept his march. 
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The signal victory of Zurich — ^the most important one, 
perhaps, gained by republican France — dissolved the coali- 
tion of 1799 ; terminated the campaign, notwithstanding 
its early disasters, in favour of the Bepublicans ; and left 
the frontiers of their country extended on all points, far 
beyond the ancient boundaries of France: and when Napo- 
leon, a few months afterwards, assumed the government, 
as consul, he found, contrary to the usual assertion, the 
country secure from attack, and Austria alone in the arena 
against him; the Russians having withdrawn from the 
contest, and the British troops having, after the Duke of 
York's retreat from the Holder, forsaken for a time the 
fields of Continental war. 

In Italy operations had languished after the departure 
of Suwaroff ; but the French had not recovered from the 
effects of their previous defeats, and held little conquered 
ground in the country, beyond the city of Genoa and the 
Riviera. The victor of Zurich was now sent by the new 
Consul to restore the fortunes of the Republic beyond the 
Alps. 

During the campaign which followed, Massena's task 
was confined to the defence of Genoa; and the resolute 
and persevering gallantry with which he held that city, 
obtained for him even the praise of his adversaries. 

After the truce that followed on the campaign of Mar- 
engo, Massena remained in Italy as General-in-chief of the 
French army in that country. But his term of command 
was not of long duration, for accusations of extortion, 
rapacity, corruption, of open theft, and plunder indeed, 
were poured in upon the French Government from every 
quarter occupied by their troops in Italy. Massena was 
recalled in consequence, and though the First Consul re- 
ceived him with the greatest kindness, he refused him 
permission to vindicate his character, ordering him to treat 
with contempt the very accusations which had led him to 
disgrace. During the five years that followed, Massena 
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remained without any command, and was looked upon as 
an Oppositionist; but on Napoleon's assuming the imperial 
title, the victor of Zurich was raised to the rank of Marshal, 
and received the grand cross of the legion of honour ; and 
when the Continental war was renewed in 1805, he was 
placed at the head of the army of Italy, and encountered 
the Archduke Charles on the banks of the Adige. 

The battle- of Caldiero, the only serious encounter that 
took place between the parties, remained undecisive ; and 
the catastrophe of Ulm having soon afterwards obliged the 
Austrian Prince to march towards the Danube, Massena 
remained master of the field till the battle of Austerlitz 
terminated the campaign. 

The peace of Presburg no sooner gave Napoleon free 
hand, than, already assuming a European dictatorship, he 
proclaimed that "the Bourbons of Naples had ceased to 
reign," and ordered Massena to carry the edict into effect, 
and place Joseph Napoleon on the vacant throne. 

The conquest of Naples offered no particular difficulty, 
except what resulted from the fierce, but too often bar- 
barous, system of war pursued by the Calabrian peasants 
in the defence of their mountains. The French termed 
these irregular adversaries brigands, and treated them with 
a degree of savage barbarity equalled only at a later period 
in the Peninsula. Before the end of Napoleon's Polish 
campaign of 1807, Massena was called to the grand army, 
and commanded the 5th corps, which covered Warsaw. 

In the promotions that followed on the peace of Tilsit, 
he was created Duke of Eivoli, with a large accession of 
fortune. 

In the campaign of 1809, Massena had a conspicuous 
part to act. During the battle of Esslingen he maintained 
the village of that name, whence he derived his subsequent 
title of Prince, to the last ; and when the French army re- 
tired into the isle of Lobau, it was to him that Napoleon 
intrusted the command of the broken and defeated troops. 
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The heavy charge brought against the French authorities 
on this occasion, of having caused severely wounded, but 
still living men, to be thrown into the Danube, is left un- 
contradicted by General Koch; and when so zealous an 
advocate for the character of his hero, for the fame of his 
Emperor, and for the honour of his country's arms, leaves 
so heavy a charge, made in a widely circulated work, and 
in the face of Europe, utterly unnoticed, the conclusion 
naturally will be that he cannot deny its accuracy. 

The war of 1809 made the Duke of Eivoli Prince of 
Esslingen ! 

Napoleon had now attained the highest pinnacle of the 
vast and extraordinary power it was his fortune to reach. 
The first of his dynasty, he was allied to the most ancient 
reigning family of Europe ; he was master of France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, and Switzerland ; his armies held 
military possession of the greater part of Spain, and from 
the eastern frontiers of Germany to the shores of the 
Western Ocean; the small kingdom of Portugal, lately 
liberated by British arms, and a few isolated Spanish for 
tresses, alone resisted this gigantic might. The termination 
of the Austrian contest was to be the signal for their sub- 
jugation also. Massena, the most successful commander 
of that contest, was now selected to plant the imperial 
eagles on the towers of Lisbon. 

The 2d, 6th, and 8th corps, with a reserve of cavalry, 
had been placed under the Marshal's command ; the cam- 
paign of 1810 was opened by the reduction of the fortresses 
of Ciudad Eodrigo and Almeida. These conquests having 
been duly garrisoned, the invading host, counting 53,000 
eflfective men under arms, pushed on for the interior of 
the country. To us it seems clear from the memoir be- 
fore us, though evidently written with a strong bias in 
favour of Massena and of the imperial system altogether, 
th&t the invaders had from the first no clear idea of the 
nature of the contest in which they were engaged. The 
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army was composed of brave and tried soldiers, who, in 
their natural quickness and sagacity, found many valuable 
resources in the hour of difl&culty ; the ofl&cers were enter- 
prising, confident from years of victory, and skiKul in the 
battle-field ; but of a knowledge of the enemy with whom 
they had to cope, of an insight of the difficulties into which 
they would or might be placed, we discover not a single 
trace, either in the instructions of the Emperor or in the 
measures of his lieutenants. The previous Peninsular 
campaigns seem to have taught them nothing ; the defeats 
sustained from the British army in 1808 and 1809, the 
losses attendant on a fierce guerilla war, were entirely for- 
gotten. The French leaders recollected only the great 
victories they had achieved against different enemies, and 
tinder totally different circumstances. A direct advance 
into the country — a battle, which was, as a matter of 
course, to prove a victory — ^and the occupation of the capital, 
which was to terminate the contest, — ^were all, in their esti- 
mation, the natural consequences that were to flow from 
the expedition of a French army executing the will of the 
Great Emperor. It was a delusion raised by vanity similar 
to what afterwards led Napoleon himseK to Moscow. And, 
judging only from General Koch's book, we are bound to 
say that every step of the enterprise was marked by gross 
error. 

The allies were attacked at Busaco in a strong position, 
which might as easily have been turned before the battle 
as it was afterwards. The assailants were defeated, and 
the victory added a moral force, worth "more than ten 
thousand soldiers armed in proof," to the strength of the 
Portuguese army. « 

In their advance the French occupied Coimbra, situated 
on the Mondego, the third city of the kingdom, and im- 
portant even as a military post. But to close on the flank 
and rear of an advancing French army had not been the 
rule of Continental warfare, and the possibility of such a 
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measure was not now contemplated. Coimbra, the hospital 
station and main depot of the aimy^ was left unfortified 
and without a sufficient guard — ^with only one company^ 
(xeneral Koch would have us believe — and was recaptured 
by the Portuguese militia, who took between three and 
four thousand prisoners on the occasion, three days after 
Massena left it. 

Though pursuing a hostile army, certain either to em- 
bark or to take up a strong position in which to fight a 
battie, and who could not perhaps be too rapidly pursued, 
the French lost sight of the allies on the Mond^o, and 
only came up with their reaivguard at Seria ; and that 
though vastly superior in cavalry, and marching through 
an open country. 

Of the existence of the lines of Torres Yedras neither 
Massena nor any of his staff had any knowledge till they 
were within two or three marches of them. Nor was any 
attempt made to enter these lines along with the allied 
masses and the crowds of fugitives flying before the French 
army. As little did the conquerors of Europe think of at- 
tacking them before the defenders had been fairly settled in 
their position, and fiEumliarised with the ground on which 
they were to fight. Nothing was done by these boasted 
soldiers to carry the object of the expedition into effect. 
Instead of instantly attacking the lines, when success, if 
not probable, was at least possible, they halted and recon- 
noitred the strong grotmd, lost time, which was turned 
to admirable account by their adversaries, and then, see- 
ing that the cause was hopeless, retired to Santarem, re- 
linquishing, in fact, the undertaking altogether. The 
battle of Busaco had strengthened the hands of the sol- 
dier, the retreat to Santarem augmented the power of Lord 
Wellington. 

In relating the British demonstration against Santarem, 
General Koch relates a strange and melancholy case of 
panic which took place. '' The evacuation of Santarem by 
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the artillery and the equipages spread," he says, " a great 
terror through the hospitals. The report flew that the 2d 
corps would only maintain their ground long enough to 
favour the retreat of the baggage. It was in vain that at- 
tempts were made to calm the sick ; the first musket-shots 
were no sooner heard than, fancying themselves destined 
to be miassacred, they all rose and fled: those only re- 
mained who were actually chained down by wounds or the 
severity of illness. The flight of these unhappy men did 
not lead .them far, for the greater number, enfeebled by 
wounds or fever, exhausted by their great and unexpected 
effort, were found lying about the streets lamenting their 
hard fate in not being able to die with arms in their hands. 
This panic had a deplorable result ; three hundred sick or 
wounded men died during the two days that followed, and 
the recovery of the rest was very greatly retarded." 

If miUtary operations on a great scale could always be 
estimated by purely military principles, it might be difficult 
perhaps to blame the French Marshal for not attacking the 
formidable lines of Torres Vedras. But when it is con- 
sidered that he commanded an Imperial French army, the 
army of an empire founded on military success, and which 
required to be consolidated by victory — ^that success in his 
case would terminate a long and difficult war, place two 
additional kingdoms beneath the sceptre of Napoleon — and 
that retreat, on the contrary, the first retreat of an Imperial 
army, especially before the British, would shake the Grand 
Empire, as it actually did, to its very foundation, — ^we can 
hardly refrain from the conclusion that to avoid attacking 
the Unes was a great and signal error. True it is that we 
write many years after the event, after witnessing the fall 
of that mighty structure of power and tyranny, to which 
the Portuguese campaign dealt the first blow ; but men of 
high intellect, if such there were in the direction of the 
military affairs, should, supposing our strictures to be just, 
have seen these results at the time. 
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Another serious accusation, from which General Koch 
completely fails to clear Massena, is the Marshal's neglect 
to secure a passage over the Tagus immediately on his 
arrival before the lines. The French had occupied San- 
tarem on their first advance ; there were at this time only 
a few Portuguese ordonenzas on the left bank of the river, 
and we discover no reason whatever that could have then 
prevented them from throwing a bridge — if only a bridge 
of rafts — over the stream, and securing their footing in the 
Alentejo by a strong bridge-head. That there was any 
serious intention of forcing the passage at a later period, 
when the 2d division was posted opposite Santarem, we 
doubt altogether. 

Massena's pertinacy in holding his post on the Tagus 
during the whole winter is highly praised by his biogra- 
pher, and if pertinacity alone deserved praise in war, the 
Marshal's conduct would, no doubt, merit the high enco- 
mium passed upon it. But to us it appears that the long 
stay of the French at Santarem, where they suffered se- 
verely from privation and from the partisan war carried 
on against them from every quarter, was infinitely more 
injurious to their army than beneficial to their cause. 

It is true that he latterly obeyed the Emperor's orders 
in remaining on the Tagus, as the Duke of Dalmatia was 
expected to arrive from before Cadiz and reach the left 
bank of the stream, and combine operations with him. 
But we now know that there was little chance of this af- 
ter-thought in the project of the campaign proving success- 
ful If the brilliant plans of one party could be carried 
into effect as rapidly as they can be formed, while those of 
the adversary remain clogged with aU the difficulties that 
usually retard military operations, then it is possible in- 
deed that the grand conceptions of Napoleon, aided by the 
pertinacity of Massena, might have driven the British into 
the sea ; but as both parties had their fair share of obstacles 
to overcome, victory decided here, as she generally does 
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perhaps, in favour of those who were first ready and hit 
hardest. 

The retreat of the French army, favoured by the nature 
of the ground, was conducted with great abOity. They 
failed indeed to obtain possession of Coimbra, though that 
city was defended by only two or three hundred Portuguese 
miHtia. General Koch ascribes this to disobedience of 
orders on the part of Marshal Ney, and lays altogether 
great stress on the opposition which the Commander-in- 
Chief constantly experienced from several of the principal 
officers of his army. Knowing the parties, he had repre- 
sented the probability of such conduct on their part be- 
fore leaving Paris, but the Emperor had overruled this 
objection, and now the evil result of such disunion was 
severely felt. 

But though Massena had no doubt great difficulties to 
contend with, which General Koch very properly brings 
forward in a conspicuous manner, he seems to forget that 
there were great, and perhaps greater, difficulties on the 
part of the English General He forgets the timidity of 
the English Ministry, the perverseness of the Portuguese 
Eegency, and the folly and presumption of the Spaniards. 
He forgets that the Duke of Wellington's army was com- 
posed of different nations, and was in many respects very 
inexperienced when compared to the Frelich. The Por- 
tuguese were only half trained, and in many instances 
commanded by officers jealous of the English influence, 
and hostile to the new and stem system of discipline 
introduced by Marshal BeresforA The British were ad- 
mirably drilled soldiers, but their military training did 
not exceed what had been taught on the drill-groimd ; and 
their officers, however zealous and confident of beating the 
French in any mere front-to-front combat, had been reared 
up in the belief that their adversaries possessed some high 
and superior military intellect, against which it was alto- 
gether useless to contend. 
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It appears from General Koch's statement that the 
French Marshal entertained at this time the prospect of 
establishing himself behind the Mondejo, and there await- 
ing reinforcements, or till the advance of the Duke of 
Dalmatia should force the British commander to faU back 
upon the Tagus. This brilliant conception, the biographer 
tells us, was only frustrated by the disobedience of Mar- 
shal Ney and other generals. To examine such a plan in 
detail would far exceed our limits ; but judging from the 
knowledge that time has brought to light, we should say 
that certain destruction of the French army would have 
been the inevitable result of any attempt to carry it into 
execution. Six weeks after his failure at Coimbra, Mas- * 
sena was unable, with a rested, refreshed, and greatly re- 
inforced army, to cope successfully against the Duke of 
Wellington at Fuentes d'Onore, though the allied army 
was at that time reduced by the absence of the 4th divi- 
sion and heavy brigade of cavalry sent to the Alentejo, 
and by the absence of the 6th division, engaged in the 
blockade of Almeida. 

The defeat of Fuentes d'Onore terminated Massena's 
active military career. The order for his recall was already 
on the road when the battle was fought, and was very 
harshly worded. It concluded thus : — " The old soldiers 
see with regret that so fine an army is retiring before 25,000 
English, and manoeuvring to evacuate the country without 
even the honour of a battle. The Emperor, Prince, desires 
me to say that he expected more from your energy, and 
from the opinion he had formed of you by the glorious 
events in which you have so often taken a part- The 
Emperor repeated to you what his. instructions were. At 
this distance he can add nothing to these communications ; 
but his Majesty is deeply grieved, even as we all are, to 
behold his army retiring before so inferior a number of 
EnglisL" 

So great was the Imperial displeasure occasioned by the 
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failure of the Portuguese campaign, that on the arrival of 
the defeated Marshal at Paris Napoleon refused to admit 
him to his presence, and it was not till after repeated 
solicitations that an audience was granted him. The fol- 
lowing is Massena's account of the interview. 

" And so, Prince of Esslingen," said the Emperor, " you 
are no longer Massena." " I wish it were so, sire, for your 
Majesty and for France." "I do not understand you." 
"In case the fault were only with me, the misfortune 
might be easily repaired." " Explain yourself." 

Massena then in a rapid sketch, coloured by long-re- 
pressed indignation, unfurled before the astonished Em- 
peror all the obstacles which his lieutenants had raised 
against him. " And how eould I," he exclaimed, " over- 
come such constantly recurring difficulties ? What is an 
army, in which the commander is at the mercy of his 
subordinates ? The mischief has deep roots, and extends 
to every part of the Peninsula. In one place rapacity 
barters with prisoners; in another the French name is 
rendered odious by rapine and frightful cruelty ; nowhere 
is there self-respect or devotion to the country." Napoleon, 
walking with rapid strides up and down the apartment, 
listened to the Marshal, and though usually very calm 
and composed, gave way to his growing indignation, while 
harsh, abrupt, and broken sentences broke from his lips. 
"These men ! they owe me everything, and yet how 
they serve me." Then stopping suddenly, he gave him 
his hand, saying, " Well, I confess, Massena, that I have 
been greatly deceived respecting you." " Sire, I solicit 
justice." "You have my confidence." "But my glory, 
my' name dishonoured in the eyes of Europe and of the 
army." "I cannot; these terrible secrets must be con- 
cealed. What would the enemy think?" "And so it 
must be said that for twenty years Massena could conquer, 
but failed miserably in his old age against an Englishman." 
" History will do you justice after my time. You shall 
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return to Spain with greater powers, and show what you 
are." "Sire, I have no wish to serve under your own 
eyes." " No, they will say that I had pardoned you/' 

After the defeat of Marmont at Salamanca, Massena was 
appointed to the command of the army in Spain ; but was 
taken ill at Bayonne, and was never again able to perform 
active service in the field. Like others he acknowledged 
the Bourbons after the first resignation of Napoleon, reac- 
knowledged the Emperor on his return from Elba, and the 
Bourbons after the battle of Waterloo. He died on the 
4th of April 1817, in the fifty-ninth year of his age ; leaving 
what General Koch thinks a moderate fortime for one who 
had so long been in receipt of high emoluments, and held 
so many high commands ; furnishing, besides, in the bio- 
grapher's estimation, ample proof of the injustice of the 
accusation of avarice and rapacity, so frequently urged 
against him. 

The champions of that formidable weapon the bayonet 
will find a gallant ally in General Koch, for by charges 
with that weapon he overthrew (pages 364-434, vol. vii.) 
battalions of Picton's, as well as of the Light Division, 
thus proving that it is as easy to write rodomontades 
about French as about the British bayonet 

"To characterise a life so nobly filled," says General 
Koch, " we shall only add that Massena defeated Suwaroff,* 
twice balanced the fortimes of the Archduke Charies, and 
only retired before him whose fortunes overmatched even 
those of Napoleon." 

The seventh volume of General Koch's work, describing 
the invasion of Portugal, is, wherever England, the English 
army, and the Duke of Wellington are mentioned, written 
in a narrow, peevish, and illiberal style, which we regret 
at all times, but especially on the part of an author who 
on other points can take a just view of events, telling even 

* Here Greneral Koch is pleased to make rather a grand mistake. 
Massena defeated Korsakoff, but was defeated by Suwaroff. 
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against his own sentiments. We quote from the conclud- 
ing passage of his work : — 

"After all, an empire of gigantic magnitude, raised by 
ten years of victory, and united by no links but those of 
force, could not continue much longer. Composed of ad- 
verse nations, having different languages, manners, and 
interests, new conquests woidd only have retarded its fall. 
Its maintenance would have required an impossible unity 
of views, which could not exist between the Emperor and 
his marshals, as well as between these and the generals 
called upon to act in fulfilment of the same object. Be- 
sides, the sort of latitude which Napoleon gave his mar- 
shals easily convinced them that faults would remain un- 
punished ; and thus nourished in some ambition, in others 
a thirst of wealth, and in the greatest number an over- 
weening excess of vanity : thus rendering the fall of the 
whole system, military and political, raised at so vast an 
expense, absolutely inevitable on the first turn of fortune. 
And, in fact, the reverses of the army of Portugal formed 
the preludes to the disasters of Moscow, Leipzig, and Paris. 
France then proved herself great in heroism and devotion ; 
the nation sacrificed itself for the interest of its sovereign. 
The country, it might be said, had linked itself to his 
destiny, and was proud and happy to perish in his cause. 
And yet, had he given it liberty and happiness ? Had he 
accomplished the civilising mission confided to him by his 
genius, by circumstances, and by the people which placed 
faith in him ? Had he traced out a wider and a more 
regular course to the renovation of 1789 ? or approached 
any of the grand problems that constitute the despair and 
the hope of the age ? Alas ! France saw herself deprived 
of all her liberties, of aU her conquests, and Napoleon 
bequeathed her nothing but ruins and ashes." 
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TABLEAUX OF THE MOST EMINENT SOLDIERS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 



FIELD-MARSHAL SCHULENBURG. 

A WHOLE century of heroes is not easily crowded into one 
short chapter; unless we suppose — ^what may at first look 
like a contradiction — ^that the actual identity of distin- 
guished men is often impressed upon the mind with a 
feebleness corresponding to the greatness of their fama We 

* * Leben und Denkwiirdigkeiten Johann Mathias Beichsgrafen 
Yon Schulenburg.' Aus Original Quellen bearbeited. 2 vols. Leipzig, 

1834. 

* Max Emanuel, Prinz von Wirtemberg. ' Ein BiographiBh-Historiaher 

Verauch. Von Sigmund Schott 1 vol. Stuttgard, ^839. 

'Geschichte Earls XIL, Konig's von Schweden.' Yon Rittmeister 
Knut von Lundblat Ans dem Schwediscben Ubersetzt von Capt. Jens- 
sen. PerUies, Hamburg, 1835. 

*Da8 Leben des Prinzen Eugen von Savoyen.' Von F. V. Krausler, 
mit Noten versehen von General Lieut. Grafen von Bismark. Herder, 
Freiburg, 1839.' 

*Histoire de Maurice Ck)mte de Saxe.' Par le Baron d^Espagnac. 
Paris, 1776. 

* Friedrich und Napoleon. Versuh einer Historishen ParoUele. ' Lud- 
enitz, Berlin, 1840. 
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know that such a man has been great and renowned — ^are 
familiaB with his name and fame ; but how rarely do we 
think of inquiring into the causes that really made him 
great ? To instance the men we are going to speak of, they 
were closely connected with the leading events of their 
time ; but many of them have now sunk into comparative 
oblivion, and an idle generation will not dive into the 
dusty recesses of history to collect the character and lead- 
ing features of warriors and sages from the various trans- 
actions which made them celebrated or tended to detract 
from their fame. " Great men have been before Agamem- 
non," but they wanted poets to record their exploits. 
Achilles would be nothing without Homer; and it is 
afflicting to confess that distinguished men have been as 
often indebted for their renown to historians and bio- 
graphers as to the very actions which they had achieved. 
Owing to Voltaire's book, romance though it is, the fame 
of Charles XII. extends to the very bounds of the civil- 
ised world, while few know much about Gustavus Adol- 
phus, except that he was the champion of the Protestant 
faith ; and fewer still know anything of Gustavus Vasa. 
Schiller rescued Wallenstein from oblivion, and the labours 
of the poet, far more than the actions of the warrior, 
brought historians to the field, who cleared the memory of 
the brave and wise from the unjust aspersions which had 
rested upon it for centuries. Byron says that Archdeacon 
Cox did the same for Marlborough ; but of this we rather 
doubt, for Cox's book, though deserving of every praise, 
will never be a very popidar one. If what is here stated 
be really true, and Horace sides with us, it follows that 
penmen, mere scribblers, have, after aU, been the actual 
dispensers of glory ; for, except where the classical writers 
of antiquity and ordinary class-books have kept particular 
heroes before our eyes, we have retained but faint impres- 
sions of the mighty men of past ages. The stirring and 
world-shaking events of the time in which we have lived 
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have also tended to obliterate them from our recollection, 
or diminish them in our estimation. We have measured 
the modems by the events in which they have performed 
parts, instead of measuring them by the actions they 
achieved ; and because these transactions were gigantic — 
occasioned by the conflict of mighty masses set in motion 
by a ground-sweU — ^we have concluded that our contem- 
poraries were greater than their predecessors, because they 
were actors in mightier scenes, though the reverse is, per- 
haps, the case. The mariner who faces the rising gale in 
his fraU fishing-bark, keeps her head bravely to the heaving 
sea, and makes the foam fly far from her swelling bows as 
she tops each curling wave, is soon distanced by the levia- 
than steamer that cuts its resistless way through the yield- 
ing surge ; but he is not on that account inferior to the 
seaman who steers the mightier vessel in her course : he 
is, on the contrary, more dependent on his own exertion, 
has fewer aids to rely upon, and stands, individually, on a 
higher pedestal than the mere director of a vast piece of 
powerful machinery. 

Not, however, to follow up speculations that would lead 
us far from our proposed subject, let us take a brief view 
of the mighty men of an earlier period. Let us, for a few 
pages at least, divest ourselves of the hard rust that in our 
progress through life gathers but too often round the better 
sentiments of the heart, and dims the most brilliant re- 
flecting mirror of the mind ; let us return, if we can, to 
the feelings of early years, when hope was high, and be- 
fore the world's envy, malice, and selfishness, with all the 
defiling blackness of its ways, had been forced upon the un- 
willing observation of elastic, buoyant, and joy-breathing 
youth. We coidd then follow the heroic Swede with delight 
in his victorious course, cheer on our illustrious countryman 
to the field of Blenheim, and exult in the glory gathered 
by a single-handed King of Prussia when contending 
against the combined powers of France, Austria, Bussia, 

N 
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and Sweden. Men of might! has your greatness faded 
before the red glare of the meteors that have dazzled and 
afi&ighted the earth in its latter years? Is the spell of 
enchantment that the Instre of yonr deeds casts aronnd 
our youthful imagination broken ? Has our heart cooled ? 
Are our eyes dim ? And if there is a change, to whom 
does it pertain? Is it yours or ours ? Arise and tell ! 

" Spirits lieroic, spirits that wore 
The f onn of the Stoic or soldier ot yore, 
Come as ye were, that onr eyes may behold 
The model in air of the form I will mould. 
Spirits of beauty, spirits of power. 
Rise to yonr duty, this is the hour ! 
Whafs here? whose broad brow, and whose curly beard 
And manly aspect, look like Hercules, 
Save that his jocund eye has more of Bacchus 
Than the said purger of the infernal world." 

'Tia Schulenbuig, the very Dalgetty of field-marshals, 
exactly as represented on the Venetian medals, and in 
the paintings of the Chevalier Francesco Eusca : he wears 
not the beard of Mark Antony, but the full-bottomed 
wig of Louis XrV., which falls in well-ordered curls over 
the shining cuirass— a device for disfiguring the human 
form that surpasses even the military costume of modem 
times. 

John Mathias of Schulenburg was bom in 1661, on his 
father^s estate of Emden, in the coimty of Magdeburg, a 
property which his ancestors had held since the early part 
of the thirteenth century. He received an excellent edu- 
cation, and his numerous letters and journals show that 
he profited ably by the pains which had been bestowed 
upon him. like most young German noblemen of the 
period, he began his military career by serving as a volun- 
teer in Hungary against the Turks. The ambitious pro- 
jects of Louis XIV. having, in 1688, occasioned the re- 
newal of the war on the Bhine and in the Netherlands, 
Schulenburg entered the service of Ulric, Duke of Bruns- 
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wick, for whose contingent he raised a company of infantry 
that *' cost him," as he says, " a great deal of money." It 
seems to have been well laid out, however, for he rose 
rapidly from rank to rank, and in 1693 we abeady find 
him a colonel of cavalry, distinguished for talents and 
bravery. Nor were his services limited to his military pur- 
suits ; his education had fitted him equally weU for other 
duties, and in 1695 he was sent on a special mission to 
England, where he was particularly weU received by King 
Wniiam III., who on his departure presented him with a 
brilliant ring valued at 1500 crowns, and intrusted him 
besides with the final orders for preparing the attack on 
Namur, which the King afterwards conducted in person. 

The peace of Eyswick having restored tranquillity to 
Europe, Schulenburg went to Paris on an embassy from 
the Duke of Brunswick, and he himself gives us an 
account of his reception by Louis XIV. The rules of 
etiquette which foreign ministers and ambassadors had to 
observe on their presentation at Versailles are divided into 
twenty-one sections, of which we can here give only the 
sixth, as describing the audience of the Grand Monarch 
himself: — 

" The King is seated, with his hat on his head. The 
princes, children of France, are by his side, his officers 
stand behind his chair, and his ministers are ranged by his 
side in right line {en haie droite). As soon as the ambas- 
sador beholds the Bang, he makes a bow ; the King takes 
off his hat. Midway the ambassador makes a second bow, 
and advances with a third up to his Majesty, who replaces 
his hat as soon as the ambassador begins to speak, but 
takes it off from time to time when any compliment is 
paid him. When the ambassador has ended, the King 
takes off his hat, and, having replaced it, answers to the 
address ; after which the ambassador is again at liberty to 
reply in terms of submission, delivering at the same time 
his credentials. If the ambassador has any one to present 
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to the King, he does so at this moment, stating who the 
persons are." 

The fees paid to diflTerent attendants for this lesson in 
politeness amount to no less than thirteen lonis. 

From being a colonel in the service of Bronswick, Schn- 
lenburg becomes a major-general in the army of the Duke 
of Savoy. Begolar step by step promotion was little known 
at the period : sovereigns and goyemments selected useful 
officers wherever they could find them ; and we often see 
captains, colonels, and generals, who had any reputation, 
offering their services to almost all the different govern- 
ments of Europe. Adventurers of this kind deemed them- 
selves entitled to retain whatever rank they had acquired 
in one army in the next to which they might be disposed 
to transfer their services. It was only when princes were 
anxious to gain over some man of peculiar merit that they 
tempted him with superior rank. If the practice was 
attended with disadvantages, particularly as it regarded 
foreigners, it was not so very far inferior to the present 
system as might at first sight be believed ; for the regular 
promotion, whether by purchase or otherwise, implies the 
absurd notion that because a man is fit to be a lieutenant 
and captain, he is fit also, if he can live long enough — ^and, 
in England, if he have money enough — ^to be a colonel, and 
a general also. Schulenburg was known as a man of talent, 
and was therefore purchased by this step of promotion, 
which he was partly induced to accept at the recommenda- 
tion of King WiQiam III., who, already anticipating the 
troubles likely to arise from the Spanish succession, was 
anxious to have a friend at the Court of Turin. 

On the first breaking out of the war the Duke of Savoy 
took part with France; and at the battle of Chiari, in 
which Prince Eugene repulsed the allied army, Schulen- 
burg was wounded while fighting against his countrymen 
the Germans. Whether this really affected his conscience 
as much as he pretends, or whether he was more particu- 
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larly moved by a hint from the King of England, that 
" his Majesty knew him too well to believe he would con- 
tinue in the service of the enemy 1^ is uncertain. At all 
events, he left the Sardinian army, to the great regret of 
the Duke, who, as we afterwards find, would have made 
him commander-in-chief of his forces. His purpose was 
evidently to obtain service under the King of England, or 
to get the command of one of the Gennan contingents 
destined to serve under his orders in Flanders. 

News of William's death having been received, Schulen- 
burg had to try his fortune in another quarter, and his 
high reputation soon obtained him promotion and employ- 
ment. Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, offered to make him lieutenant-general, an oflFer 
which our hero accepted after some negotiation; thus 
entering the third army in which he had served in the 
course of twelve years. In the Saxon army he had to try 
his fortune against Charles XII. ; and, as his life now 
before us throws some new light on^the origin of the war 
carried on against the high-hearted King of Sweden, we 
shall here briefly transcribe what he says ; for it appears 
that he was well acquainted with the real author of the 
contest, and the causes which gave rise to it. 

John Patkul, a Lithuanian nobleman, whose death is 
charged as a heavy crime against Charles XII., seems 
to have been the evil genius of that gallant monarcL 
General Dalberg, the Swedish Governor of Eiga, was mar- 
ried to a lady of great beauty, whose charms made some 
impression even on the coarse heart of Patkul, then a 
captain in the Swedish service. His rude attempts at 
gallantry excited the jealousy of the husband ; and when 
the lover was afterwards sent to Stockholm as one of the 
deputies of the Lithuanian nobility, Dalberg represented 
him as an agitator and instigator to mischief and disaffec- 
tion. The conduct of Patkul, who was by nature turbu- 
lent, violent, and vindictive, gave semblance to these 
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charges ; and, as Charles XIL was as jealous of his power 
as Dalbeig of his wife, he caused the deputy to be arrested 
and thrown into prison. Patkul effected his escape, and 
went to Berlin, where he became intimate with the two 
Flemmings, and their relative Pedrobensky, who had all 
great influence with Augustus II. ; and to these he repre- 
sented so strongly the facility of depriving Sweden of her 
transmarine provinces, that a treaty to effect that laudable 
purpose was entered into between the Czar, Peter L, and 
the King of Poland, to which the King of Denmark after- 
wards acceded. The war that followed was abready in 
fuU progress when Schulenburg entered the Saxon army. 

Having shared in some of the disasters of the contest, in 
which he had at first no independent command, he was 
next sent to the Danube at the head of a corps of 12,000 
Saxons, which, notwithstanding his own difficulties, the 
King of Poland sent to the aid of the Grand Alliance. 
Here Schulenburg fought against Marshal Villars, and 
clearly foretold the defeat which the allies experienced in 
the first battle of Hochstadt. When he saw what was 
preparing he proposed some other dispositions, but was 
told, as he relates in a letter to Prince Eugene, that " such 
things were very well on paper ; but would not suit the 
Imperialists, who made dispositions and carried them into 
effect at the same time." The allies were defeated, and 
only saved from destruction by Schulenburg, who over- 
threw the French corps with which General d'Usson 
attempted to impede their retreat, ffis conduct during 
this campaign obtained him great credit, but the necessi- 
ties of his sovereign called him away to another theatre 
of war. 

Charles XII. had continued his victorious career in 
Poland ; and if Schulenburg was not destined to check its 
progress, he was at least the first who could boast of hav- 
ing maintained a front against this redoubted adversary. 
The Swedes having forced the passage of the Vistula, the 
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King of Poland retired with his cavalry to Cracow, and 
directed Schulenburg to lead back twelve battalions of in- 
fantry and five hundred horse on the direct road to the 
Saxon frontier. The retreat began on the 3d of November ; 
and, as the Greneral soon learned that Charles XII. was 
pursuing him at the head of nine regiments of Swedish 
cavalry, every nerve was strained to reach the banks of 
the Oder. 

No stop, no stay was now allowed, and short halt was 
there for those whom' Charles pursued. Over moss and 
moor, through wood and glen, the rout hurried along ; and 
many a gallant Saxon breathed out the last remnants of 
life before the haven of safety was gained, and many a 
Finland steed sank panting to the earth before the prey 
was attained. Schulenburg, by sacrificing some small 
parties to hold difScult posts or passes, gained upon the 
pursuers ; but the obstacles once cleared, the dauntless 
Charles was again on the flying traces of the foe. Five 
days the chase continued with imabated ardour ; the sixth 
would bring safety to the Saxons ; they had reached 
Punitz, within a single march of the Oder. The sinking 
Sim already touched the verge of the horizon ; one hour 
more, and friendly night woidd shelter them beneath her 
mantle of darkness, and surrounding forests would protect 
their further progress. But safety had yet to be fought 
for ; and it is well for those who, sword in hand, can hold 
their ground in such extremity. As day was sinking, 
the Swedes were seen advancing rapidly to the attack. 
Charles was at their head, and his name alone told how 
stern the onset would prova Schulenburg knew his 
adversary, and took measures accordingly. He availed 
himself skiKuUy of the ground. A garden-ditch, some 
hedges, and a morass, were gveat aids against cavalry, and 
the Swedes had neither infantry nor artUleiy. But they 
were the soldiers of Charles XII., and came on at full 
speed, overthrew the Saxon cavalry at the first onsets 
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captured the guns, broke and cut down two battalions. 
The rest of the infantry stood firm; and the assailants, 
disordered by the attack and the nature of the ground, 
retired to form their squadrons. Night closed upon the 
scene before the charge was renewed ; " and well for us," 
says Schulenburg, " that the fire of the muskets, flashing 
through the darkness, terrified the horses, and made them 
unmanageable as wild beasts," so that the second attack 
failed completely. 

The Saxon general, though wounded, and having had 
all his aides-de-camp killed, profited by the respite thus 
gained, and retired unmolested from the field. Striking 
into wooded by-roads, he reached the river Bartsch in the 
morning, at the very moment when the Swedes, who had 
followed the main road, advanced upon it from another 
direction. Some buildings here gave the advantage to the 
infantry, who effected the passage, and broke down the 
wooden bridge. The Swedes, however, found a passage, 
and again overtook the fugitives just as they reached the 
Oder ; but here, too, the ground was against them, a dyke 
and strong hedges rendered the efforts of cavalry unavail- 
ing. A pontoon bridge had been prepared for the Saxons ; 
it was maintained till the troops had passed, and then 
broken down. Schulenburg was the last who remained 
on the right bank, and crossed the river in a fishing-boat 
at the very moment when Charles XII. reached the scene. 
" To-day," said the gallant King, on seeing that the enemy 
had escaped, " Schulenburg has vanquished us." 

Such was at this time the fame of the Swedish monarch, 
that this successful retreat was looked upon as an actual 
victory, on which Schulenburg was greatly complimented, 
by none in more flattering terms than by Prince Eugene. 
The Bang of Poland, on receiving the news of the action, 
immediately promoted him to the rank of general of in- 
fantry ; a step of preferment which Schulenburg, though 
not rich, declined, in a very disinterested manner, saying 
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that, for reasons which he would explain to his Majesty, 
he thought he could serve him more effectually in the 
rank he then held than in a higher one. The reasons for 
declining the promotion are not given ; but his letter is 
altogether a very curious document, and written with a 
degree of frankness, which shows that sovereigns have 
sometimes listened to pretty severe truths. Saying that 
he required no preferment to augment his zeal for the 
King's service, the General continues — 

" I can declare on my conscience, that I have taken so 
deep an interest in your Majesty's affairs since I have had 
the honour of being in your army, that they have caused 
me sorrow and anxiety to the extent of weakening me 
both in mind and body. There is no feeling of honour 
among the troops ; they serve without zeal or attachment, 
have no exactness of discipline, and are as destitute of 
knowledge as of subordination. There is no justice to be 
obtained ; there is only chicanery and persecution, the ad- 
ministration of justice being in the hands of incapable 
and imbecile men. Promotion and rewards are granted 
without regard to the merits of the persons so distin- 
guished ; the operations of war are carried on, therefore, 
without system or combination, and in a manner highly 
detrimental to your Majesty's service." 

This was plain language to be addressed to a king; and 
yet, to the credit of Augustus, it must be said that he did 
not take it amiss. The fact is, that Schulenburg was, or 
wished to be, a military reformer, and necessarily brought 
all the ignorant and prejudiced upholders of antiquated 
practices and abuses against him. It led to a duel be- 
tween him and Greneral Flemming, to which he alludes in 
one of his letters. In mentioning the command he con- 
tinued to hold at Dresden, he says, " It reminded Hem- 
ming of the duel which had taken place between them, 
and out of which he, Flemming, only extricated himself 
by aid of Colonel Teisenhausen, while his adversary fought 
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without any assistance." Could it be that seconds still 
aided their principals at this late period? The intrigaes 
carried on against him in the Saxon armj, induced 
Schulenbuig to tender his resignation, as he declared that 
he would not serve under the immediate orders of Field- 
Marshal Steinan, the commander-in-chief, or under Gleneral 
Flemming, who was his senior in rank. The King, how- 
ever, was unwilling to part with him; and the offers 
made to him at this moment hj the Elector of Hesse, as 
well as by the Sepublic of Yenice, who both invited him 
to take the command of their forces, convinced Augustus 
of his value, and induced him to arrange the disputed 
points between the irritated general and his adversaries. 
Schulfflibuig was made general of the infantry, and 
FLemming of the cavalry ; and Field-Marshal Ogilvy, a 
Scotchman, placed at the head of the army. 

It was soon after this arrangement that Patkul, already 
mentioned as the instigator of the war, was arrested at 
Dresden under circumstances of great mystery, and, as it 
is usually said, in direct violation of the laws of nations. 
Patkul was at this time lieutenant-general in the fiussian 
service, and commanded an auxiliary corps which the Czar 
had sent to the aid of the King, and which, having been 
driven out of Poland, had been forced to seek shelter in 
Saxony: he was also Bussian ambassador at the Court of 
Dresden ; his person was therefore considered inviolate. 

At a moment when the King was in Poland, the Saxon 
regency was unexpectedly called together ; and Schuloi- 
buig, as the senior officer in Dresden, was ordered to attend 
the secret deliberations of the coimcil. Papers were laid 
before them, from which it appeared that Patkul was in- 
triguing with the Court of Vienna on the one hand, and 
with the Court. of Berlin on the other. To the Austrians 
he was to resign the Bussian troops imder his command, in 
order that they might be led against the French ; while the 
object of his Berlin negotiations was to effect an alliance 
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between Prussia and Sweden ; in return for which, he was 
to receive a free pardon from his fonner sovereign. As it 
afterwards proved, the Austrian treaty was really signed ; 
the other had not made so much progress, as Charles XII. 
refused to pardon one act of treason in favour of another. 

The question for the Saxon council was, how to deal 
with such an offender, the minister of an allied sovereign, 
and the commander-in-chief of an allied army ? Schiden- 
burg voted for his immediate arrest, as he had forfeited all 
claim to protection from his official character: the plan 
was adopted, and the unhappy man arrested, and sent a 
prisoner to the Castle of Sonnenstein. " This event," says 
the General, " caused a good deal of talking, and much 
murmuring, particularly at Moscow, Berlin, and Vienna." 
When the Swedes afterwards invaded Saxony, and forced 
Augustus to sue for peace, they made the delivery of Pat- 
kul one of the conditions of the treaty. The King dared 
not refuse, but was yet anxious to save the prisoner's life ; 
he therefore called a council together to deliberate on the 
best mode of effecting it. Schulenburg was present ; but 
as the members were sworn to secrecy, the proceedings are 
not mentioned. It is generally thought that the imhappy 
man Was to be allowed to escape ; but the dread of Charles 
XII. prevented even this wretched expedient from being 
resolved or acted upon. 

Soon after Patkul's arrest came the battle of Frauen- 
stadt. Augustus attempted to strike a blow at the Swedish 
army in Poland; and Schulenburg entered the country 
with a Saxon and Eussian army of 16,000 men. He had 
not gone far, when General Kenschild advanced with 
about 10,000 Swedes, to give him the meeting. The 
Saxon took up a very advantageous position, and seeing 
the Swedes advancing with squadrons of cavalry between 
the battalions of their infantry, he requested his troops to 
do their duty for a quarter of an hour only, and victory 
would be theirs. But cowardice has neither eyes nor ears,- 
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and this action proves, like a hundred others, how vain 
are the effects of strategists and tacticians, the moment 
the hearts of the soldiers are wanting. The aUied cavaliy 
fled at the first charge; the Eussian infantry only fired 
a single voUey, and then dispersed, to be cut down with- 
out mercy by the pursuing enemy. Schulenburg, though 
wounded, brought up five battalions of reserve, to restore 
the action ; but they remained panic-struck at the sight of 
the Swedes, such was the dread with which these brave 
troops inspired all their enemies. When every hope of 
victory was gone, the active commander still endeavoured 
to bring off the right wing of the Saxon infantry, who re- 
tained something like order ; but this also failed, for they 
had hardly got a few hundred yards from the battle-field, 
before they were overtaken by two squadrons of Swedish 
horse. Schulenburg reminded his men of the victory of 
Punitz, where they had resisted Charles himself, at the 
head of all his cavalry: but nothing could restore the 
confidence of the troops ; the enemy no sooner offered 
quarter than the whole of the trembling mass threw down 
their arms and surrendered at discretion. The General 
escaped from the field with only two attendants. 

This was a heavy blow to an aspiring soldier, but 
Schulenburg bore it manfully. He threw the whole blame 
distinctly and without reserve on the troops, and insisted 
on a full investigation into his conduct. The result com- 
pletely justified him, and several officers and soldiers who 
were tried suffered death for misconduct. It is not clear 
how such investigation would always turn out in modem 
times. 

In aU actions of this period, the Eussian and Polish 
troops, who have since acquired so high a reputation, are 
mentioned as mere poltroons, flying generally at the first 
onset. When Charles XII. was preparing to force the 
passage of the Duna, Guiscard, the French ambassador, 
observing that the defenders of the opposite bank were 
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Saxons, warned the King, saying that "these were not 
£ussians, but Saxons." "Et si fuissent OcUli," was 
Charles's reply — an answer that Voltaire has, like a good 
Frenchman, not neglected to insert in his history. 

As our object is not to follow the thread of military 
events, we shall suppose the Swedes arrived in Saxony, 
Augustus forced to yield, and the peace of Altranstadt 
concluded. 

Among the many who visited Charles on this occasion 
was Schulenburg; and the following is the account he 
gives of the northern conqueror: — 

"A few days afterwards, General Schulenburg went to 
pay his respects to the King of Sweden. On being shown 
into the apartment, he made his bow without speaking ; 
on which the King advanced close up to him without say- 
ing a word, and almost forced him into a comer. At last 
he inquired whence the Greneral came at that time, and, 
having once entered into conversation, spoke of the various 
actions they had lately fought ; till, from one subject to 
another, he began to laugh, jest, and discourse in the most 
gracious and agreeable manner possible." 

As several of the generals present joined the conversa- 
tion, it was kept up for an hour with great spirit and 
pleasantry. Dinner was then announced. At table Schu- 
lenburg was placed near the King, who, during the half- 
hour that the repast lasted, never spoke a word, hardly 
raising his head, or looking roimd at any one. Boiled, 
roast, and fruit were all placed at once upon the table ; 
the King himself ate little, and drank only small-beer. 

On rising from table, Charles withdrew into another 
apartment, followed by all those who had dined with him. 
Here the conversation was resumed, and 'continued with 
great cheerfulness for more than an hour. General Schu- 
lenburg then took his leave, and went to call on the minis- 
ters ; among others, on the Marshal of the Court, Diiben, 
who was married to a veiy beautifal woman, and lodged 
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in the same house nvith the King. *' This ladj^ as well as 
ivife of General Senschild, told Schnlenbnig that the King 
of Sweden often spoke to them, and frequently jested and 
reasoned with them on the subject of love. He disclaimed 
all hatred of the sex, confessed, on the contrary, that he 
was afraid of them, dreading that his attachment to them 
would engage too much of his attention, and distract his 
thoughts from other occupations/' Indeed, from Max's 
* Memoirs,' we find that he was more of a man of gallantly 
than is generally supposed, and that he actually led off a 
dance at General Meyerfield's marriaga 

'* The King," continues Schulenbuig, " was tall and well 
made ; he had fine eyes, and a noble face ; he knew several 
languages, but did not like to speak any except the Ger- 
man. He was witty, very secret, and as great a master in 
the art of dissembling as any strict observer of his word 
could be. If his merit and his virtues had not been inter- 
mixed with a great deal of evil, he would have been one 
of the most accomplished of monarchs. But he was vin- 
dictive above all expression ; and such was his hardness 
of heart that he never regretted the loss of friends he had 
most esteemed.'* 

We must recollect that it is an enemy who speaks. 

" In short, there is no mind, however powerful, that is 
altogether free from follies, and this king had his ; for, though 
extremely devout, it was whispered that he yielded to 
fancied inspirations, and was not free from superstition." 

General Schulenburg dined a second time with the 
King, and saw and spoke to him on a third occasion. He 
entered with his Majesty into a number of military details, 
and was always treated by him in the most gracious and 
familiar manner possible. 

The two kings- paid each other occasional visits. Au- 
gustus endeavoured, by his elegant manners and great 
complaisance, to soften down his cousin a little (they were 
sister's sons) ; but Charles, though always very polite^ 
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desisted in nothing from the severity of his general pro« 
ceeding. Though frequently invited to dine with the 
King of Poland, Charles never went. Augustus, on the 
contrary, dined with him, and attended the review of a 
regiment of Swedish cavalry, which Charles exercised in 
person. Though it lasted the best part of a day, Charles 
expressed his r^ret that time prevented him &om going 
through the whole series of manoeuvres. 

The King of Sweden invented a number of movements 
himself, and had written several volumes on military sub- 
jects. These manuscripts, which were lost after the battle 
of Pultowa, would contrast strangely with the pipeclay 
regulations of the age that followed. 

"All the Swedish tro6ps, cavalry as well as infantry, 
were extremely fine ; they were well dressed, well armed and 
moimted, and there was not a single man among them who 
was not perfectly fit for duty. Every regiment of infantry 
had a portion of pikemen, and all who had an opportunity 
of seeing this infEintry allowed that their appearance was 
really imposing. The discipline of these troops, and their, 
devotion to the service, were truly edifying ; and though 
the army was composed of the natives of several coimtries, 
desertion was totally imknown among them. The King of 
Sweden caused his whole army to be paid before leaving 
Saxony. The captains were obliged to put every soldier's 
money into a linen bag, which was sealed up and given to 
the man, who thus carried his own money, and who, when 
he wished to make any purchase, came to his captain, 
had the necessary sums taken out, and the bag again 
sealed up and delivered to him. 

"Every two dragoons had a baggage-horse for carrying 
the baggage. The King of Sweden would not allow the 
cavalry to be burthened and weighed down by anything, 
in order that they might be always fit for long marches 
and energetic duty." 

This single regulation, if we knew nothing more of 
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Charles, would show that, as a commander of cavalry, he 
was immeasurably superior to any of the fur-cap and 
plume-crested leaders who came after him. It is almost a 
question whether a really greater cavalry force would not 
have been brought into the field last war than was done, 
if one half of the horsemen had been made baggage-carriers 
to the other, so completely were the horses worn down by 
the loads they had to carry. In the French cavalry, the 
power of galloping was altogether a rare quality. As we 
shall not speak much of Charles's military actions, we 
shall here quote only a few words from the celebrated 
Berenhorst, who, in mentioning some addition that Charles 
made to his light artillery, says that he entertained, 
"nevertheless, a great scorn for all combats with fire- 
arms, and was strongly impressed, like every truly brave 
man, with a deep sense of the infamy of such a mode of 
fighting." 

The King of Sweden marched against the Bussians, and 
for a year Schulenburg seems to have led the life of an idle 
man of gallantry about the Court of Dresden, where he 
became acquainted with our eccentric countiyman, Ja,^ 
Peterborough, who writes him some extravagant letters 
about his amours. In 1708, a more active period of his 
life begins. Having been sent on a special mission to the 
headquarters of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, he was present at the battle of Oudenarde, and at 
the siege of Lisle. We pass over his account of the mili- 
tary details ; but, in speaking of the battle, which was 
brought on by a very unexpected meeting between the 
parties, he says, in a letter to a friend:- 

"Eest assured that in this difficult trade" (of war) 
" everybody makes false steps, and he who affects to have 
been free from them" (as Napoleon does in the St Helena 
Memoirs), "never really understood the business, and 
knows little about it. Believe me when I tell you, that 
the fate of the greatest actions, the fate of empires, even of 
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Europe, depends often on ofl&cers of very subordinate rank : 
good colonels, commanders of battalions and squadrons, 
bring most actions to a successful termination." 

An awful comment this on the English practice of sell- 
ing military rank for money, and with a total disregard to 
merit. 

Schulenburg, though he held no military appointment at 
the siege of Lisle, was often consulted by the two great 
commanders. He gave the most decided preference to the 
Duke of Marlborough: — 

" Prince Eugene," he says, on one occasion, " is some- 
times for tliree or four hours talking on the science of war, 
and on military aflfairs. The moment he is not writing — 
and he writes as little as possible — every one calls upon 
him, and joins in the conversation. The Prince declared 
the other day, that he had never made a disposition in 
writing but once, for the attack on the lines at Turin, and 
then only because the Duke of Savoy wished it, otherwise 
he would not have done it even then," 

Augustus II. also came to the siege of Lisle to consult 
Eugene and Marlborough, the real heads of the Grand 
Alliance, on the propriety of renewing the war against 
Sweden. Both generals were opposed to this breach of 
faith, though on different grounds, as may be conjectured 
from the following passage in Schulenburg's journal : — 

" In the presence of Prince Eugene, I have had several 
very serious conversations with my Lord Duke on the 
aflfairs of the King of Sweden. His Grace thinks that it is 
best to let him run his head agfeinst the Muscovites, of 
whom we wiU never get the better, as he will only ruin 
himself and his army in their inhospitable country, and 
thus cease to be formidable." 

Marlborough could see in 1708 what Napoleon could 
not see even a century afterwards. 

"Prince Eugene," continues Schulenburg, "who is as 
hostile to the King of Sweden as possible, is by no means 
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of this opinion ; he is afraid that things may be carried too 
far against the Czar, and that the continued success of the 
Swedes may give an unfavourable turn to the war against 
Franca At the head of 40,000 men, Charles, he says, 
could overthrow the empire as often as he pleased, while 
the Emperor was engaged against the French." 

At this time Schulenburg was, at the request of Marl- 
borough and Eugene, appointed to the command of the 
Saxon contingent serving in the allied army, and in the 
following campaign he took his post as commander of the 
infantry of Prince Eugene's army. We pass over, as usual, 
the great miUtary events in which he acts an important 
part, and give some extracts from his letters and journal 
affecting our great countryman. After Charles's defeat at 
Pultowa, he writes confidentially to the King : — 

" My Lord Duke is greatly embarrassed about the affairs 
of the north. He desired me to assure your Maiesty of the 
high regard he entert^ for your Maj ^s pion, as he 
trusts the result will show. But neither England nor 
Holland can ever, he says, consent to see the affairs of the 
north overthrown. There are, no doubt, stupid and in- 
capable persons in the government of both countries ; but 
those who know the general interest of Europe will, never- 
theless, open the eyes of the rest." 

The result has shown, however, that the Whigs of the 
nineteenth century could not see so clearly as this one 
Whig of the eighteenth. Schulenburg concludes this letter 
by saying that " My Lord is far more cunning and saga- 
cious than people suppose." 

In a famiUar letter to a friend, dated from the camp 
before Mons, Oct. 6, 1709, he writes: — 

" My Lord Duke is the most cunning and sagacious man 
of his time (le plus Jin et U plus rusf), * Your two commis- 
sioners,' he told me the other day (the Saxon commission- 
ers, Werthern and Legnusco), ' do not know the real interest 
of their master.* As to Prince Eugene," continues Schulen- 
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buig, " he has no idea but to fight whenever the opportu- 
nity offers ; he thinks that nothing equals the name of 
Imperialists, before whom all should bend the knee. He 
loves la petite d£baucke et lap above all things. To- 
day he wiU say that Legnusco is a vagabond, to-morrow 
the latter wUl teU him his mind as &eely as any one ; the 
Prince listens quietly to everything, never gets angry, for 
he has the happiest temper in the world." 

After the capture of Bethune, the siege of which Schulen- 
burg had himself conducted, he thus writes to the King on 
the 31st of August 1710 :— 

" The two princes are rather at a loss what to do during 
the remainder of the campaign ; they do not like to enter a 
low and marshy country at this late season of the year, and 
there is none other to be found. My Lord Duke is parti- 
cularly anxious not to remain idle, but more anxious still 
not to fail ; for affairs in England become more entangled 
every day, as well indeed as with the army, where there 
are many influential persons belonging to the party opposed 
to his Grace. He told me the day before yesterday, that 
according to appearances everything would get into con- 
fusion in England ; that he did not expect to return to the 
army; that they were already casting their eyes on the 
Duke of Ormond for a commander, and that France would 
not fail to take advantage of the confusion. The Duke of 
Argyle is at the head of the discontented in the army; he 
is young, quick, and enterprising. Cadogan is principally 
aimed at, and his ruin is to be effected at any prica I 
told the Duke that Prince Eugene could aid and support 
him more than any one else ; from his answer, it would 
not appear that he expected any very material assistance 
from that quarter ; in this I may be mistaken, however. 
The discontent in the army still continues ; all seem to 
think that Le piquet " (meaning Prince Eugene) " occupies 
more space than is his due, and that nothing is done ex- 
cept giving dinners and paying visits." 
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In 1711, another change takes place in Schulenburg's 
fortune. Marshal Ogilvy, the commander-in-chief of the 
Saxon army, died, and was succeeded by Count Hemming, 
the enemy and former adversary of our hero. Schulenburg 
immediately sent in his resignation to the King, who 
accepted it in course, giving him a very handsome gratuity 
for his services. The General, in aU his subsequent letters, 
speaks in a friendly manner of Augustus II., and repre- 
sents him in a far more favourable light than the generality 
of historians. 

During the four inactive years that follow, we find 
Schulenburg on his travels. He visits the Chevalier Fo- 
lard, whose writings had already attracted a great deal of 
notice, though they had not obtained any favour for him ; 
he was, on the contrary, in a sort of disgrace. He had ex- 
posed the military eiTors of his time, and naturally drew 
down upon himself the hatred of the dull men, who could 
see nothing beyond existing practices. The names of his 
enemies, ministers and generals, have long been forgotten, 
while the name of Folard is associated with distinguished 
talent and merit, in the recollection of the educated men 
of all nations. This able soldier was long in friendly cor- 
respondence with Schulenburg. 

During these inactive years, our hero endeavoured to 
obtain employment in the Austrian service, and the hopes 
of success which were held out to him by Prince Eugene 
and the Emperor himself, led to a belief that everything 
was settled. On the 24th of May 1712, the celebrated 
Count Bonneval, then high in Prince Eugene's confidence, 
writes to him thus : — 

" I expect to see you immediately, and I beg you will 
neglect nothing to come; the Prince wishes it also; at 
Lord Albemarle's, he said, in the hearing of everybody, 
that you were to enter the service ; that it was a settled 
thing, and no longer a secret. I therefore beg to congratu- 
late you." 
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The appointment never took place, and from letters 
written in after years, it appears that Prince Eugene, who 
pretended to forward his views on this subject, counter- 
acted them in reality, and thus foiled Schulenburg's most 
anxious wishes. This is not a very bright page in the 
Prince's history, and there is, imfortunately, too little rea- 
son to doubt its' accuracy. Some poor feeling of envy was 
probably at the bottom of the affair. There was a manly 
frankness about Schulenburg, which, joined to his high 
talents and mental as well as personal accomplishments, 
might render him obnoxious to one who to many great 
qualities joined much puerile vanity, and sorely felt his 
inferiority of personal appearance to many who were in all 
other respects so far beneath him. The ultimate result 
was probably advantageous to Schulenburg, for, with the 
exception of the Belgrade and Peterwardein campaigns, the 
Austrian arms suflfered only a succession of disasters during 
the remainder of Prince Eugene's long lifa 

In 1713, Schulenburg was in England. He had always 
been a warm friend of the house of Hanover, and it is 
likely that he was sent over to remove some estrangement 
which had, at this time, taken place between Queen Anne 
and the family of her intended successor. His own opinions 
seem to have been misrepresented, for Baron Forstner, the 
ambassador of Charles Duke of Lorraine, afterwards writes 
to him from London in the following terms : — 

" You are accused here of having returned to Hanover a 
complete Tory, imbued with aU their principles. Your 
only heroes in this country are, they say, the Lord Trea- 
surer and my Lord Bolingbroke ; and that you describe the 
"Whig party as completely put down, and never likely to 
rise again, together with a thousand other tales of the 
same kind. I should never have done, were I to send you 
all the details of these reports; the leading Whigs are 
rather mortified in consequence, and have complained to 
me on the subject, regretting the attention they had shown 
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you. I answered 6ls I thought was my duty, but expect to 
hear from you on the matter/' 

Schulenburg replies thus : — 

" I must confess to you that reports of this kind had 
already reached me in Holland, where some evil-minded 
and ill-informed persons asserted that I did nothing but 
chant the praises of my Lord Treasurer and Lord Boling- 
broke. At first I treated these matters as mere jest ; but 
since they have gone so far, I think it right distinctly to 
avow my sentiments on the subject ; for though I can do 
neither good nor harm to Whigs or Tories, it is unpleasant 
to see the most innocent things thus maliciously repre- 
sented. I may often have said that the Lord Treasurer is 
an able man, and likely to prove very dangerous to his 
adversaries ; I may also have said that Lord Bolingbroke is 
one of the pretty men {wn, des jolis hommes) of his time ; 
that he is endowed even with genius, and may go far, if he 
applies himself to business ; but it does not follow, there- 
fore, that I approve their measures." 

There is also a letter from Marlborough on the subject. 

Our limits prevent us from inserting the curious corre- 
spondence between Schulenburg and the ambassador from 
the Palatinate in London, from which it appears that they 
were engaged in counteracting the ill-judged proposal of 
the Duke of Marlborough to have the electoral Prince of 
Hanover called to the House of Peers. They also carry on 
some communication between the Queen and the Elector of 
Hanover, through a channel that the ambassador declares 
to be totally unknown to the ministers. 

Another change comes over the dream of Schulenburg. 

The Turks were at this time at war with the Eepublic of 
Venice, and had driven the lion of St Mark from the 
Morea, and from various other possessions long held by 
the Republic in the Levant. As the infidels were prepar- 
ing to extend their conquests still further, the signoria 
applied to Schulenburg to take the command of the anny. 
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At first he refused to comply; but, urged by the Emperor 
and Prince Eugene, he ultimately consented, and entered 
their service as field-marshal, and commander-in-chief of 
all their forces, amounting to about 25,000 men. His 
salary was a very large one, being, besides allowances, 10,000 
sequins a-year. He was soon called upon to act in sup- 
port of his new dignity. The Turks were threatening to 
attack Corfu, and a large fleet was expected in the Adri- 
atic ; the Field-Marshal was obliged, therefore, to visit the 
different posts likely to be assailed. Corfu, as the most 
important, was the first inspected. He found the works 
in the most deplorable condition, and had few means at 
his disposal of remedying the deficiencies. Schulenburg 
exerted himself to remedy the evils, and after some stay 
left the island, giving instructions to the Venetian officers 
for finishing and arming the most essential works during 
his absence. These instructions are as clear and detailed 
as if they had been issued by the Duke of Wellington 
himself, and were carried into effect exactly as some of 
his Grace's instructions were occasionally carried into effect 
by Spanish authorities ; for when Schulenburg returned, 
he found that not a single one of his orders had been 
attended to. 

The Turks arrived, and courage and activity had now to 
atone for every deficiency, as the garrison did not exceed 
2250 effective men, which was but slightly reinforced dur- 
ing the siege; but Schulenburg' s energy overcame all 
difficulties. The enemy landed on the 10th of July, and 
after some delay set about their work with incredible 
activity. On the 25th a heavy fire was opened upon the 
place, and some of the most important outworks were soon 
taken. On the 19th of August a general assault was given. 
The scarpon, and other works on which the fate of the 
town depended, were carried ; and the place itself would 
have fallen, had not the force of the onset been broken by 
the iU-regulated fury of the assailants, who rushed in wild 
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confusion against the strongest points of the works. The 
loss of the scarpon, however, was decisive of the fate of 
the place; and no sooner was a little breathing-time 
gained by the disorder of the enemy, than Schnlenbnig, 
placing himself at the head of the few soldiers he conld 
collect and re-form, and, acting the part of a captain or 
field-officer, attacked it sword in hand. It was retaken^ 
after a murderous combat, which so much reduced the gar- 
rison, that they considered their destruction as inevitable. 
SchulenbuTg, though conscious that he could not stand 
another assault, determined to hold out, in hope that re- 
inforcements would yet reach him, or that the Turks, 
awed by their loss, would decline to renew the onset. His 
gallantry was fully rewarded; for, on the 22d of August, 
the infidels broke up their camp, and re-embarked, after 
being forty-two days before the place. The defence of 
Corfu spread joy through all Europe ; for the Turks, who 
only thirty-thr^ years before had besieged Vienna, were 
still looked upon as the most dangerous enemies of Chris- 
tendom; the conqueror was, therefore, overwhelmed with 
honours and congratulations from every quarter. 

The remaining operations of the war call for no particu- 
lar notice. Schulenburg remained in the Venetian service. 
In 1721 he made a journey to England to visit his sister, 
the Duchess of Kendal, and was received with great dis- 
tinction by all parties. From some papers in the present 
collection, it would appear that George I. married this 
Duchess, on the death of his wife, the Princess Ahlen. 

During the war that broke out in Italy and on the 
Ehine in 1733, Schulenburg commanded an army of 
observation, intended to protect the neutrality of the 
Venetian provinces of the terra firma. In this he suc- 
ceeded perfectly. He carried on at this time an intimate 
correspondence with the Court of Vienna. Among these 
letters the following, giving an account of Prince Eugene, 
on his return from the campaign of 1734, is the most in- 
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teresting. It is from the Countess Fuchs, a lady who 
filled a high situation near the Empress : — 

" Our Prince Eugene is returned as he departed — ^that 
is, feeble in mind and in body. He passed some days 
here" (the Castle of Schlosshoff), "where there was a large 
party, who used all their efforts to amuse him by masques 
and other childish games, more suitable to the feebleness 
of his age than to his great character. 

"Yesterday our good Guido Starenberg completed his 
seventy-eighth year, but he reasons as accurately as ever 
on past as well as passing events, to the great admiration 
of all who hear him ; whereas our poor Prince Eugene does 
not recollect the very words he has just pronounced." 

The declining faculties of this great commander induced 
the Imperial Cabinet to turn their eyes towards our hero, 
who was pressingly invited to enter the Austrian army. 
The Emperor wrote even to the King of Prussia, Schulen- 
burg's sovereign, requesting him to recall the Field-Marshal 
from the Venetian service, and to do so "in strong and 
decisive terms." The King of Prussia, who had shortly 
before offered Schulenburg the appointment of field-mar- 
shal in his own army, sends him the Emperor's letters, 
saying that he would be glad to see the Imperial request 
complied with ; but would not order him to leave the 
service of the Eepublic, if he thought that his duty as a 
man of honour obliged him to remain. Schulenburg was 
desirous to stay where he was, and extricated himseLT out 
of the difficulty by the aid of Prince Eugene, who was as 
anxious as ever to avoid having him for a rival In a 
private letter, he assigns his advanced age as a reason for 
declining to enter the Austrian service, "knowing how 
many difficulties he should have to contend with." The 
latter years of his life were dedicated to literature and the 
fine arts. He retained his command, and remained on 
good terms with the Venetian Government, and died at 
Verona, in 1747, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. He 
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left a moderate fortune^ having at different times, as it 
seems, given away not less than a hundred thousand 
crowns to different members of his family. Though not 
insensible to the charms of the sex, he was never married. 
As far back as the year 1691, he expresses in a letter his 
intention of remaining single, and adhered to his resolu- 
tion ; and in 1734, when plagued as usual for money by 
some of his nephews, he says he is glad that he never 
thought of xnanyiBg. ;onclucUng with L words, « libertas 
inestimabUis res est." 

Among the curious letters contained in this collection 
is one from Frederick IL, then Crown-Prince of Prussia. 
He applies to Schulenburg to obtain for him at Venice " a 
young soprano, already versed in music." The Field-Mar- 
shal promises to use his best efforts ; but recommends in 
the mean time a '' lady of good character and great musical 
talents." The Prince, however, declined the lady, and 
insisted on the soprano. 

It was a good deal the fashion, at the period of which 
we are speaking, for men of rank to carry on private as 
well as public correspondence in French; and Schulenburg 
very generaUy writes in that language. His French is 
very good, and would be good French even at this day ; 
whereas his Grerman is already perfectly antiquated, prov- 
ing how much progress the one language has made, while 
the other has remained perfectly stationary. 

In conclusion we can only add that these memoirs of 
Schulenburg form an important contribution to the history 
of his time. 
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Charles XII., against whom it has been made a fault that 
he carried virtues to extremes, was bom at Stockhobn on 
the 27th of June 1682, during a storm that 

"Hived the mighty oak, and made 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds." 

Astrologers observed that the star called the "Lion's 
Heart" ptedominated at his nativity, and that the "Fox" 
was on the decline — omens and prodigies well suited to 
announce the birth of a prince who was himseK a living 
tempest. Charles's infancy has nothing very remarkable. 
His education was strictly attended to ; and he proved an 
attentive scholar. He acquired considerable knowledge of 
history, geography, mathematics, and the military sciences ; 
and became perfectly familiar with several languages, 
though he never, after his accession to the throne, spoke 
any but Latin, Swedish, or (German. The gallant Charles 
Stewart, the same who afterwards led the King across the 
Duna, was his instructor in the art of war, and is said to 
have communicated to the young prince much of the fiery 
spirit for which he was himself distinguished. In his 
fifteenth year Charles ascended the throne, and, contrary 
to usual assertion, already evinced considerable ability and 
application to business, though no particular predilection 
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for military aflfairs, unless his bear-hunting expeditions 
may be so considered, for they were more than " faint 
images of war," being attended with great danger. No 
arms were used in these encounters ; the sportsman was 
provided only with a single doubly-pointed stick and a 
cast-net, like the one, perhaps, used by the ancient gladia- 
tors. The object of these fierce combats was to capture 
and bind the bear, and to carry him in triumph from the 
scene of action ! Charles was, it seems, a great proficient 
in this dangerous sport. 

Of the Northern League we have already spoken ; and 
Lundblat shows us the full treachery of the Czar's proceed- 
ings in the affair. At the age of eighteen, Charles was 
obliged to take the field against the four greatest powers 
of the north. Forced to contend with small means against 
vastly superior foes, he made genius and courage supply 
the place of numbers. Heroism was never more nobly 
displayed than by this gallant monarch and his followers. 
What men could do was done. For nine years he tri- 
umphed over constantly augmenting enemies. And when 
the "unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain" fell at 
last, crushed by the weight of masses, fortune more than 
shared with his iimumerable adversaries the honour of his 
overthrow. 

It was during the Polish campaign of 1703 that Max 
Emanuel of Wirtemberg, then only fourteen years of age, 
joined Charles. When introduced, the King asked him 
whether he wished to go to Stockholm for a time, or to 
remain with the army. The Prince, of course, preferred 
the latter. " Well, then," said Charles, " I will bring you 
up in my own way," and immediately placed the boy, tired 
as he was from his journey, on horseback, and led him a 
long and fatiguing ride. From this period to the battle of 
Pultowa, Max continued to be his constant companion, 
shared his dangers, and attended him in aU his adventures, 
many of which border almost on the £a.bulous. The affec- 
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tionate kindness evinced by Charles towards his pupil 
coidd not be surpassed. When the boy, as sometimes hap- 
pened, was worn down by sickness and fatigue, the mon- 
arch attended him with parental care ; and when on one 
occasion he fell speechless from his horse, and his recovery 
was despaired of, the King never left his couch tiU he was 
pronounced out of danger. 

The adventures they encountered together were endless. 
On inspecting the regiments before the opening of the 
campaign of 1706, they rode 500 miles in six days, were 
never in bed, and hardly ever out of the saddle, and fre- 
quently reduced to milk and water as their only nourish- 
ment — 

'* Alike to Charles was tide or time. 
Moonless midnight or matin prime." 

Having on another occasion lost their road and escort 
during a stormy night, they arrived in the midst of a tem- 
pest before the town of Tousha. Neither calling nor firing 
brought any one to the gates. The King at last dis- 
mounted and sought for an entrance, while the Prince held 
the horses in the pelting rain. An entrance having at last 
been discovered, they took possession of a hut in which 
was a fire. The King threw himself, booted and spurred, 
on a bundle of straw, and fell fast asleep. The Prince, less 
hardy, took off his boots, filled them with straw, and placed 
them by the fire. While sleeping, the flame caught and 
consumed the valuable gambodoes. The Prince was next 
day obliged to get a pair of peasant's boots, in which he 
rode about for eight days ; a proof that the princely ward- 
robe was but slenderly furnished. 

And yet the camp was not without its gaieties either ; 
for while the headquarters were wintering at Eawitcz, the 
town became the scene of great festivities, balls and par- 
ties succeeding each other as rapidly as battles had done 
before. Charles was usually present, was always very 
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polite, but made only a short stay, and retired as soon as 
he could. 

During the stay of the army in this place, a fire broke 
out and consumed several houses. The King flew to aid 
in extinguishing the flames. He ascended to the top of 
a house that was already on fire, and continued working 
till the building was sinking under him. He escaped 
with difl&cidty, was thrown down by one of the beams, 
and for a moment believed to be dead. " It was discovered 
two years afterwards," says Bardili, "that the place was 
set on fire by an incendiary bribed by Augustus II. to 
slay the King of Sweden in the confusion; and a man 
actually came forward and denounced himself as the 
intended assassin, declaring that some unknown power 
had prevented him from stabbing the King when he got 
near his person. Charles said the man was mad, and sent 
him about his business. Napoleon would have sent him 
before a military commission and had him shot, as he 
caused the student at Schonbrun to be shot. 

An instance of the dread then entertained of the Swed- 
ish troops may be here mentioned. A lieutenant, Gus- 
tavus Pistol, was stationed at Clissowa with^a detachment 
of twenty-four men. He was attacked by a body of six 
hundred Poles. The commander of the assailants sent 
him a summons written in three different languages, 
French, Latin, and Polish. Pistol replied that he under- 
stood only Swedish, and would hold out ; and taking post 
in a detached house, he defended himself during the 
greater part of the day, tiU he was at last relieved by the 
arrival of his countrymen. The Swedes had two men 
killed and eleven wounded ; the Poles more than six times 
the number : a proof what determined men are capable of 
eflPecting. We wish, for the sake of our old friend, for the 
association of old ideas, that the hero of this exploit had 
borne some other name. 

We regret the works here quoted give no sufficient 
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account of the Duke of Marlborough's visit to Charles's 
headquarters at Altranstadt ; for what Voltaire says on 
the subject is but an idle fable. That the English general 
should, easily have penetrated the views of the Swedish 
conqueror, which the latter took no pains to conceal, is 
sufficiently probable ; but that the conversation between 
two such men shoidd have turned principally on the 
King's large boots, which, as Voltaire says, Charles told 
Marlborough " he had not quitted for seven years," is of 
course a mere puerility. He could hardly have slept in 
his boots from mere partiality, must surely have had them 
cleaned sometimes, and it is not likely a cobbler could 
have performed his ofl&ce upon them while they still 
encased the royal feet. Besides, we find, from Max's 
Memoirs, that Charles was not so coarse in his dress as 
is usually represented, for his clothes were made of fine 
materials. He always wore a plain blue coat with gilt 
buttons, buflP waistcoat and breeches, a black crape cravat, 
and a cocked-hat ; a waist-belt, and a long cut-and-thrust 
sword. He never disfigured himself by the full-bottomed 
wig of the period, but always wore his own brown hair, 
combed back from his forehead. His camp-bed consisted 
of a blue silk mattress, pillow, and coverlid; materials 
that woidd have suited even a dandy guardsman. 

What Voltaire tells us of Charles's fear of meeting the 
beautiful Countess of Konigsmark is another puerility, 
which, like the former, has been ridiculously followed by 
all historians. Count Kper was to give an entertainment 
at Altranstadt, in consequence of the mairiage of his 
sister-in-law. The Countess of Konigsmark requested to 
be invited, and the Minister consulted the King, who 
assented at once. A question of etiquette arose, however, 
on the subject; and the Minister was again obliged to 
speak to Charles, saying that, *' as hostess, his wife would 
willingly yield precedence to the Countess, but that the 
Cotmtess of Eeinschild and Lady Hamilton would not" 
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Charles said they were right not to give "the step to a 
lady of easy virtue." And when Piper represented that 
she belonged to an ancient family, and had only forgot 
herself with a king, he replied, that "in such matters 
there is no difference between a king and a common 
fellow." A doctrine that would not have suited the 
meridian of Versailles, or of Carlton House in the time 
of George IV. 

The invasion of Saxony occasioned great uneasiness at 
Vienna : Charles's arrival being considered alike dangerous 
to the Catholic states of the empire, and to the success of 
the Grand Alliance. It happened, under these unpleasant 
feelings, that at a party the Swedish Minister, Count 
Stralenghielm, proposed his master's health as a toast. 
An imperial chamberlain, a Count Zabor, a magnate of 
Hungary, refused to drink it, declaring that "no honest 
man ought to drink the health of the Turk, the devil, and 
of a third person." The Swede struck the offender, and 
swords were drawn ; but the adversaries were of course 
separated. The Ambassador demanded satisfaction for 
the insult ; and Zabor was arrested, and sent in irons to 
Stettin, and delivered up to the Swedes. Charles instantly 
set him at liberty, simply desiring him to "be more 
guarded in his speeches for the future." 

The Saxon no'bility {Ritterschaft, chivalry) having been 
taxed to aid in defraying the Swedish contributions, ap- 
plied to Charles, claiming their privilege of exemption 
from all taxation, except that of furnishing horses for the 
chivalry engaged in defence of the country. "Had the 
Saxon chivalry," said Charles, " acted up to the duties to 
which they owe their privilege, I should not have been 
here." 

The King of Sweden left Saxony, and set out on his 
Bussian expedition at the head of 43,000 men. Of these 
8000 remained in Poland ; so that he undertook the march 
to Moscow with only 35,000 — a force amounting to about 
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one-fifteenth part of the army with which Napoleon set out 
on a similar expedition. The Eussians followed the same 
system they afterwards employed against the French,* 
retiring and laying waste the country. The difficulties 
the Swedes had to encounter, in consequence of bad roads 
and want of provisions, are almost incredible. The sol- 
diers were forced to contend not only against the enemy, 
but against the localities also : roads for the advance of 
the army had to be opened through forests and morasses 
before the least progress could be made ; and it often 
happened that a league a-day was the greatest extent of 
march gained after immense toU. But nothing checked 
the ardour of these gallant soldiers. The Bussians at- 
tempted to defend the passage of rivers and swamps that 
impeded the march of the foe. Their efforts were vain : 
no superiority of numbers, no strength of position, could 
arrest the indomitable valour of Charles and his troops. 
And the actions performed during this march would be 
deemed absolutely fabulous, were they not recorded on 
authority which cannot be doubted. 

During the severe winter of 1709, the army suffered 
dreadfully from want and cold. When, early in spring, 
the thaw set in, the whole of those flat countries were over- 
flowed, and long marches had to be made through complete 
inundations, by which quantities of stores were lost, and 
the powder greatly damaged. It was, as we now find, in 
consequence of the losses thus sustained that Charles ac- 
cepted Mazeppa's proposal of marching into the Ukraine. 
Finding his army too much weakened to penetrate further 
into Bussia, and not wishing to fall back upon Livonia, 
which he thoiight would look like a retreat and encourage 
his enemies, he determined to march to the south, and there 

* It was not, as generally supposed, according to a previously ar- 
ranged system that the Russians fell back, during the campaign of 1812. 
It was the result of entirely accidental circumstances, which this is not 
the place to explain. 

? 
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await the supplies and reinforcements which his generals 
were to bring up. 

The loss of the convoy which General Lewenhaupt was 
conducting to the army rendered farther delay necessary, 
and obliged the King to undertake the siege of Pultawa, in 
order to gain a firm footing in the country, and to secure 
the supplies which the place contained. The Swedish 
battering-train was weat, the powder not only bad, from 
having been frequently injured by the wet and diied again, 
but very scarce besides. Still, courage and energy were 
making progress, when, on the 27th of June, on his very 
birthday, Charles, in repulsing a sally, was struck by a 
mTisket-ball that entered his left foot, above the root of the 
toes, and went out at the heeL The King continued in 
the field for an hour afterwards, giving his orders as usual; 
but when he retired to his quarters, the leg was so much 
swelled that the boot had to be cut off, and the wound had 
so unfavourable an appearance as greatly to alarm the 
attendants. 

Charles behaved heroically, as usual He held his leg 
to the surgeon with his own hands, nor did a single groan 
escape him during the terrible operation which the cutting 
away of some of the fractured bones rendered necessary. 
At one time his life was despaired oi, and a general panic 
seized the army ; but though the wound proved decisive 
of his fate, the unhappy monarch had what may well be 
termed the misfortune to recover. 

The foe drew near. The Czar, well aware of the importance 
of Pultawa, advanced to its rdief with an army of 80,000 
men, besides 40,000 irregulars, Kalmucks and Tartars. He 
brought 150 pieces of artillery along with him. Even with 
this vast superiority, and after the training of a nine years' 
war, the Eussians did not venture to attack the Swedes, but 
drew closer and closer around them, till they began at last 
to intrench themselves within a league of the King's camp- 
Charles's illness gave them but too much leisure. 
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A hostile fortress on one side, a hostile army on the 
other, nothing but a victory conld save the Swedes ; and on 
the morning of the 8th of July, only ten days after Charles 
had been wounded, they marched out to battla Their 
whole army did not amotmt to 20,000 men, 4000 of whom 
were left in the trenches and with the baggage. Their 
artillery consisted of four field-pieces ; and their powder 
was so . bad that it did not, as Count Poniatowsky and 
Lewenhaupt both affirm, throw the musket-balls more than 
thirty yards from the muzzle of the piecea And yet these 
brave soldiers balanced fortune even against such over- 
whelming numbers. Three out of the seven Bussian re- 
doubts were taken ; on the left wing the cavalry were vic- 
torious, and it is really difficult to say what the result 
would have proved, had Charles been able to exert his 
usual energy and activity. Certain it is that errors were 
committed which could not have happened under his im- 
mediate command; for the cavalry of the left wing did 
not follow up their success, and the cavalry of the right 
wing lost their direction, and took no share in the action. 
The King, who was carried on a litter between two horses, 
was present in the hottest of the fire, and exerted himself 
as much as was possible for a man in such a situation. A 
shot broke the litter, and the wounded monarch was for 
some time left alone on the ground. A lifeguardsman 
brought him a horse, and he endeavoured to rally the 
yielding troops. The steed was shot under him, and — 

'*Giertagave 
HiB own, and died the Bussian slave." 

Having assembled and reformed the remnants of his broken 
host round the forces which had been left for the protec- 
tion of the baggage, the fainting monarch was placed in 
Count Piper's carriage, and conveyed towards the Turkish 
frontier. The exertions of the wounded Charles to rally 
his army at Pultawa contrast singularly with the total 
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want of any such exertion displayed by the unwounded 
Napoleon at Waterloo. We take this want of exertion 
for granted, because, had any been displayed, the world's 
echoes would have rung with praise bestowed upon the 
heroic effort. 

The first result of the battle of Pultawa — ^its ultimate 
results are only now becoming apparent — ^was the entire 
destruction of the Swedish army, the famished and ex- 
hausted remains of which were some days afterwards 
obliged to lay down their arms on the banks of the 
Dnieper, which they had no means of crossing. 

With this battle, which opens a new era in European 
history, the history of Charles XII. may be said to end ; 
for his subsequent career was only a succession of disap- 
pointments, his poor and thinly-peopled country not afford- 
ing him the means of recovery from a single defeat 

On his arrival at Bender, the King learned the death 
of his sister, the Duchess of Holstein ; and he who had 
calmly supported the loss of his fame and his army 
yielded to the most impassioned burst of sorrow, and was 
during four days unable to converse with his most inti- 
mate attendants — a proof how imjust are the accusations 
of want of feeling so often brought against him. His long 
stay in Turkey is certainly evidence of obstinacy, or of 
that pride which could not brook the thought of returning 
a vanquished fugitive to his native land, which had done 
so much for him, and which his best efforts had failed to 
protect from unjust violence. In Charles's high and 
noble countenance it is seen at once that he was endowed 
with — 

'* The glance that took 
Their thoughts from others at a single look." 

He knew the worthlessness of his enemies; and it is 
doubly galling to the generous and the brave when for- 
tune, in her base fancies, obliges them to succumb to mean 
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and malicious adversaries. And such was the fate of 
Charles. His defeat was no sooner known than Denmark, 
Poland, and Saxony again flew to arms. Hanover and 
Prussia joined the unworthy league against the fallen 
monarch, who had been so dreaded, and was therefore so 
much hated ; for Charles had injured no one — he was the 
aggrieved from first to last. His return to Sweden, the 
defence of Stralsund, the invasion of Norway, call for no 
particular attention. He was killed at the siege of Fred- 
erickshall, in Norway, on the 30th of November 1718, 
under circumstances that long gave currency to the belief 
that he had been assassinated. Schott and Bardili posi- 
tively assert the fact ; but we are on this point disposed to 
agree with Voltaire, who, to save the honour of his coun- 
trymen, as positively denies it After evening service, the 
King went out as usual to visit the trenches. He was 
attended by two French engineers, Megret and Siquier. 
A heavy fire was kept up by the enemy. Near the head 
of the hoyau, or zigzag, he kneeled down, and, leaning 
against the parapet, looked towards the fortress. As he 
remained motionless for a long time, some one approached 
and found him perfectly dead, a ball having entered his right 
temple and passed through his head. Even in death the 
gallant hand had grasped the hilt of his sword ; and this 
probably gave rise to the belief in the murder, which was 
afterwards confirmed by Siquier's own confession. But 
this confession was only made while the pretended crimi- 
nal laboured under an attack of brain fever, and was re- 
tracted as soon as he was recovered. "They still preserve 
at Stockholm," says Voltaire, "the hat which the King 
wore at the time ; and the smallness of the hole made by 
the ball is the principal ground on which the believers in 
the murder rest their opinion." We are by good fortune 
enabled to settle that part of the question. A lady, as 
fair as she is amiable, was, at our request, so good as mark 
off on a piece of paper the exact shape and size of the 
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aperture made by the ball in the royal hat, and we can 
safely afiBrm that it is much larger than any which a 
musket or pistol ball could have made, and must have been 
occasioned by a grape-shot ; whereas an assassin could only 
have used a pistol for his murderous deed. 

Thus fell, in the 36th year of his age, one of the most 
extraordinary men that ever acted a part on the great 
stage of the world. Endowed by nature with a noble 
person, "a frame of adamant, a sovl of fire," with high 
intellectual powers, dauntless bravery, kingly sentiments 
of honour, and a lofty scorn of all that was mean and 
little, he became, from the very splendour of these gifts, 
perhaps one of the most unhappy men of his time. Less 
highly gifted, he would have been less hated and less 
envied; of humbler spirit, he would have been more 
pliant, and might possibly have been more successful. 

Charles has been called cruel and vindictive, but not a 
single proof has yet been brought forward to justify the 
accusation ; whereas both the works we have quoted 
furnish ample evidence of his humanity, generosity, and 
clemency. The death of Patkid is the principal charge 
preferred against him; and it certainly bears injustice 
on its face, but it proves how unfairly modem history is 
written. Patkid was a Swedish subject, who had not only 
instigated foreign nations to take arms against his native 
land, but had fought in their ranks against his sovereign ; 
he was therefore a traitor by the laws of all Christian and 
civilised nations, and perished as such. That he held a 
Bussian commission could not alter the question, because 
it could not relieve him from the allegiance due to his 
native land. 

In manners, the King of Sweden was mUd, gentle, smd 
polite. He never, even when angry, so forgot himself as 
to make use of coarse language, and was never guilty of 
those outbreaks of passion for which low and vulgar men 
are so often distinguished. 
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" He left a name at wMcli the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale." 

A lesson of deep humility is the lesson we must gather 
from the life of Charles ; for who shall make a claim to 
happiness which the highly endowed failed to obtain? 
And the tale he has to point must be a tale of honour, 
which no one has yet been found capable of relating. 

Whether Captain Lundblat'a second volume will throw 
any light on the King of Sweden's supposed intention to 
invade Great Britain in favour of the house of Stuart, re- 
mains to be seen. We have never believed that he enter- 
tained such a project; for, infamous as the Elector of 
Hanover's conduct had been, Charles had nearer and more 
formidable enemies than George I. 
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PEINGE EUGENE. 



It is a reproach to literature that there is no good bio- 
graphy of this distinguished soldier and statesman, — for 
Krausler's work is too exclusively military to deserve that 
appellation. The present generation can no longer be 
expected to take any interest in the minute details of mili- 
tary actions performed more than a century ago : the sub- 
ordinate ofl&cers — second-class heroes, so to term them— r- 
who figured in these wars, have long passed away from 
general recollection, and readers will not stop to form an 
acquaintance with unknown generals or colonels, merely 
to know how some particular corps or regiment marched 
or fought in a third-rate action, the very name of which 
has long been forgotten. The public will now only con- 
sent to have the leading events of history, and the most 
influential actors who figured in them, brought forward ; 
and even these must be depicted in what we may call a 
Eembrandt style, — that is, great characters and events 
must be placed in the foreground, in full and brilliant 
light, and everything not essentially necessary to the just 
understanding of the subject cast completely into the 
shade. Minute details of military events, unless where 
they are preserved to illustrate some particular principle, 
can be written for contemporaries only. 

Schiller's 'History of the Thirty Tears' War' — the most 
memorable war in which Christian nations were ever 
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engaged— is contained in two small volumes, and, though 
certainly not free from errors, wUl be read as long as the 
Gennan language is known and spoken; whereas the 
voluminous histories of the wars of our own time will 
descend to obKvion before even the sons, friends, and rela- 
tives of those who shared in them shall be gathered to the 
dust along with the forgotten brave themselves. 

Eugenio von Savoye, as he signed himself in three dif- 
ferent languages, was an Italian by family, a Frenchman 
by birth, and a German by adoption. He was fifth and 
youngest son of Moritz, Prince of Savoy - Carignan and 
Olimpia Mancini, the niece of Cardinal Mazarin, and was 
bom at Paris in 1663. Being the youngest son of a man 
of high rank, and being besides of feeble constitution, he 
was intended for the Church. Having no turn, however, 
for the study of theology, he endeavoured to obtain service 
in the French army; but as Louis XIV. refused him a 
regiment, he accompanied the Princes of Conti when they 
went to serve as volunteers against the Turks in Hungary. 
Here he was soon distinguished for personal courage ; and, 
having offered his services to the Emperor, Leopold gave 
him a regiment of cavalry, and, as his eminent qualities 
soon became known, promoted him rapidly from step to 
step. In 1693 he was already field-marshal, when Louis 
XIV. endeavoured to gain him back to France by offering 
him the baton of marshal, the government of Champaign, 
and a pension of 2000 louis d'or a-year. All these offers 
were refused ; and, in 1696, Eugene led 50,000 Austrians 
into Hungary, and gained the great and decisive battle of 
Zenta, fought against the Turks, commanded by Mustapha 
IL While the fame of this brilliant action filled Europe 
with admiration, the victor's enemies at court used all 
their malicious efforts to detract from his merit. He had, 
shortly before the battle, received positive orders to imder- 
take no offensive movement against the enemy, but did not 
at the moment think it right to obey such untimely com- 
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mands. He was placed in arrest, his sword was taken 
from liim, and he was about to be brought before a conrt- 
martial, when the Emperor himself interfered, put a stop 
to the proceedings, and replaced him at the head of the 
army. Eugene only resumed his command on condition 
that he should for the fature have fall and uncontrolled 
authority. 

At the very opening of the Spanish succession war, a 
task of great difficulty devolved upon him. He had to 
assemble an army of 40,000 men at Boveredo, and, Han- 
nibal-like, to force a passage over part of the snow-covered 
Alpa Masses of ice and frozen snow had to be cleared 
away at every step ; and on many points of Mount Baldo, 
rocks had to be blown up with gunpowder, before a 
practicable road could be opened, llie victories of Carpi, 
Chiari, and the conquest of Mantua, rewarded this laborious 
march. In 1704 we find Prince Eugene acting on the 
Danube, in concert with our great coimtryman Marl- 
borough; and the constant good understanding which 
existed between these distinguished commanders, during 
the whole course of this long and difficult war, and when 
so many causes likely to produce discord must have hap- 
pened, is a circumstance as curious as it is altogether un- 
exampled. It does not appear that any great personal 
friendship or peculiar harmony of disposition and character 
bound them together ; on the contrary, Marlborough was 
laborious, calm, tranquil, and courtly in his general manner, 
and had no complete heart-expanding intimacy with any 
one, unless, perhaps, with his Duchess. Eugene, on the 
other hand, was of lively temperament ; personally active, 
but mentally idle ; fond of society, pleasure, conversation, 
and relaxation; and exposed himself to liberties firom 
those who surrounded him, which no one would ever have 
drelBimed of taking with the high-mannered Duke of Marl- 
borough. But, however different in these respects, they 
alwaya co-operated most zealously together, whether acting 
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in Flanders in the same field, or separated by the half of 
Europe. As we have seen from Schulenburg's * M^moires/ 
they ^itertained upon many points very different opinions ; 
but on no occasion, during this long contest, did they ever 
act except with the most perfect unanimity. 

This uninterrupted cordiality between two persons so 
different in character, and placed, above all, in positions so 
likely to excite mutual jealousy, speaks highly in favour 
of both generals. It shows that an honourable devotion 
to duty was with them paramount to all other considera- 
tions, and that they were totally free from those mean and 
contemptible feelings of envy which so constantly influence 
little-minded persons in military as well as in civil pur- 
suits. It also speaks well for the good temper of both 
parties, as we can well suppose that, during the years of 
joint-command, there must have been occasions when to 
forget and forgive were indispensable virtues. 

There was little of this kind of harmony witnessed dur- 
ing the last war. Napoleon's marshals coidd never agree; 
and during the early part of the contest, the silly rudeness 
which the English naval officers so often displayed towards 
the military when embarked in ships of war, occasioned 
disunion and quarrels highly prejudicial to the interest of 
the nation. On one occasion, the officer commanding the 
troops at Guadaloupe was actually obliged to expose the 
Admiral's rudeness in general orders. This is completely 
changed, however, and before the end of the contest it was 
impossible for services to be on better and more friendly 
terms. The Duke of Wellington and Blucher got on 
admirably together during their short campaign ; but the 
imbecile arrogance so constantly displayed by the Spanish 
commanders rendered it impossible for English officers to 
act in concert with them. 

When along with our great countryman, Eugene was 
constantly successful; when at a distance, he was not 
always so fortunate. He failed in his well-concerted sur- 
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prise of Cremona, after having taken Marshal Villeroi pris- 
oner, and been in possession of the town for the best part 
of the day. It was the gallantry of an Irish regiment then 
in the French service, and composed in a great measure of 
the followers of the imhappy James, that foiled the Imperial 
commander on this occasion. The sanguinary combats of 
Cassano and Luzzara, though generally counted among 
Eugene's victories, were so undecisive that both parties 
sang Te Deum for them. In the campaign of 1703 he 
evinced a rare degree of honourable disinterestedness, by 
resigning to the Maxkgraf of Baden, for the sake of general 
harmony, the command of the Imperial troops destined to 
act with Mariborough on the Danube, and contenting him- 
self with ah inferior command, in which no laurels were to 
be acquired. In 1704 he shared in the glory of Blenheim, 
but his most brilliant action during the war was the relief 
of Turin. Having obtained some funds from the city of 
London, he set out, at the head of only 24,000 men, to join 
the Duke of Savoy, who was separated from him by a dis- 
tance of more than 200 miles ; the whole of the interme- 
diate country being in possession of the enemy. He passed 
the Po in sight of Marshal Vendome ; crossed the Tanaro 
under the eyes of the Duke of Orleans ; took Eeggio and 
Carreggio; stole a march upon the French, and effected 
his junction with the Piedmontese forces. The combined 
army was still greatly inferior to the enemy, and exhausted 
by a long and fatiguing march ; but Turin was reduced to 
extremity, and nothing but a victory could save it from 
falling into the hands of the besiegers, who were strongly 
intrenched within their lines. But neither the works nor 
the number of the foe arrested the gallant spirit of Eugene ; 
he attacked them in their camp on the 7th of September 
1706, and, after a severe struggle, completely routed them. 
The conquest of the whole of Italy was the result of this 
decisive and splendid victory, which excited the admira- 
tion of aU Europe. After the battle, Eugene wrote to the 
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citizens of London, saying " He flattered himself he had 
laid out their money to their entire satisfaction." 

The invasion of Provence followed on the conquest of 
Italy, but the enterprise was not attended with much suc- 
cess. The allies were forced to raise the siege of Toulon ; 
and the capture of Susa and the passes of the Alps were 
all the advantages derived from the undertaking. 

In the Netherlands, Eugene was more fortunate. In 
company with Marlborough he gained the battle of Ouden- 
arde. During the long, trying, and laborious siege of Lille, 
he conducted the operations before the town, while Marl- 
borough commanded the covering army which foiled all 
the attempts of the French, under the Duke of Burgundy 
and Marshal Vendome, to relieve the place. Our brief 
limits, imfortunately, oblige us to forego the satisfaction of 
giving the reader even a brief sketch of the highly skilful 
and interesting movements that distinguished this great 
act of the war. It shows us the reduction of one of the 
strongest and best-supplied fortresses in Europe, under- 
taken and achieved, after four months' trial, in the face of 
a powerful hostile army. A ready front is everywhere 
presented to the foe. whether advancing in masses or by 
scattered detachments ; heavy convoys, long trains of cum- 
brous waggons, containing indispensable stores, are brought 
forward under the very guns of brave and watchful enemies. 
The battle of Wynnendale is fought and gained ; the coimter- 
plans of the Court of Versailles are foiled ; and Brussels is 
relieved, while the siege of the French fortress is continued. 
Princes and peers, the noblest in Europe, hurry from afar 
to witness this great display of valour, strategy, and soldier- 
ship ; and the gallant actions and gallant men grouped to- 
gether in this great' military tableau, render it one of the 
most biUliant to be gathered out of the wars of the 
eighteenth century. 

Prince Eugene had been wounded at the siege of Lilla 
In the sanguinary battle of Malplaquet, which followed 
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soon afterwards, he was again and more severely wounded. 
His attendants requested him to leave the field, if only 
long enough to be dressed, but he refused. " If we are all 
to perish here," he said, " it will be needless ; if we are 
victorious, it will be time enough when the battle is gained." 
The successive conquests made by the allies in Flanders 
cannot, of course, be related here ; it is sufficient for our 
purpose to say that victory remained constant to them as 
long as they remained constant to themselves ; but as soon 
as they forsook each other, fortime also forsook their cause. 
On the change of ministry in England, and the fall of 
the Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene undertook a 
voyage to London, in hopes of effecting a reconciliation 
between the Court and th^ir former general, and of inducing 
the British Government to continue their efforts in support 
of the good cause. The Prince landed at Greenwich, and 
the ministers had the indifferent taste to send one Drum- 
mond, a broken stock-jobber, and a quack doctor of the 
name of Brieden, to welcome the first and foremost man of 
continental Europe. They had, feirther, the meanness to 
insinuate, not only through the medium of these worthy 
agents, but by letter also, that the less attention he paid 
to Marlborough, the more agreeable it would be to the 
Queen. The answer they received could not be doubted. 
" It is inconsistent with my character," said the victor of 
so many fields, '' to be wanting in respect to a friend in 
his adverse fortune, for whom I always expressed so much 
regard in the time of his prosperity." Eugene was re- 
ceived with great distinction by all ranks in England, and 
the nation at large were highly flattered by the visit of 
this victorious soldier : but he did not effect a single ob- 
ject of his mission; and though the Queen presented him 
with a diamond-hilted sword worth 5000 guineas, it is 
said that he really displeased her, by appearing before her 
in one of the tie-wigs, which were then beginning to sup- 
plant the full-bottomed wig of Louis XIV., and of which 
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she entertained an absolute horror. Who knows but the 
Grand Monarch may have been as much indebted for 
ultimate safety to the fashion of his wig as to the beauty 
of Mrs Masham's gloves ? It is flattering to mankind to 
perceive by what mighty events their destinies are some- 
times ruled. 

Notwithstanding the cession of England from the alliance, 
the Emperor and the States of Holland still continued the 
contest ; and in 1712, Eugene took Quesnoy, in the face 
of the French army ; but fortune turned, and he failed to 
reduce Landrecy. Lord Albemarle, a Dutchman, and a 
Dutch commander, having been defeated at Denain by 
Marshal Villars, before Eugene could come up to his sup- 
port, the latter was obliged to raise the siege. Scandal 
tried its tongue against the imsuccessful general on this 
occasion. His gallantries were notorious ; and it is said 
that his defeat arose from the circumstance of his having 
placed his depots at Marchiennes, in order that he might 
have an excuse for visiting a lady with whom he was 
enamoured. The story is not very probable. He himself 
ascribed the disaster to the avarice of the Dutch deputies, 
who refused to bring the stores farther forward ; and some 
one happening at the time to speak of the rapid move- 
ments of Alexander, the Prince observed that the Mace- 
donian would not have moved so quickly if he had had 
Dutch deputies to deal with. Discouraged by the defeat 
of Denain, the States of Holland, as well as the minor 
princes of Germany, withdrew from the alliance ; and the 
Emperor, left alone in the arena, entered into negotiations 
with France. Eugene and Villars, who had been so long 
opposed to each other in the field, met at Bastadt, as am- 
bassadors from their respective sovereigns, and signed the 
peace which, in 1714, closed the sanguinary war of the 
Spanish succession ;— the most general of any in which 
the powers of Europe had ever before been engaged. 

Eugene was not long destined to rest upon the laurels 
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he had acquired. The truce between the Turks and Vene- 
tians having expired, and the infidels having driven the 
lion of St Mark from the Morea, and threatened the ruin 
of the Eepublic, he urged the Emperor Leopold to take part 
with the Signoria, and prevent their being entirely crushed 
by the power of the Ottomans. War was in consequence 
declared against the Porte, and Eugene despatched into 
Hungary with an army of 60,000 men. 

The difficulties of a Turkish contest were still considered 
very great, even to a weU-disciplined army, long tried in 
European warfare. In the battles fought between the 
French and Allied troops during the Succession War, all 
infantry combats were, as we know from Folard, as weR 
as from other writers, decided entirely by a distant fire of 
musketry. The soldiers were neither armed nor prepared 
for hand-to-hand fighting — ^the very mode of fighting in 
which the Turks were most to be dreaded. The infidels 
had neither discipline, system, nor organisation ; but they 
were personally brave, active, and dexterous in the use of 
the sword — a weapon with which they sometimes struck 
most terrible and sanguinary blows. Though Eugene 
coidd not always secure his troops from sustaining heavy 
losses by the superior soldiership of his adversaries, he 
opposed firm and well -combined masses to individual 
daring, and skilful generalship to wild and ill-regulated 
numbers : the result of such conduct could not be doubted, 
and "wisdom won the day where valour failed/^ The 
first meeting proved, indeed, how dangerous were the new 
enemies which had now to be encountered. General Pal- 
fey, having been sent out with a thousand horse to recon- 
noitre the foe, was fallen upon by a party of Turkish 
cavalry, who not only routed, but almost entirely destroyed, 
the Imperial detachment, — only the commander and about 
two hundred men escaping from the scene of slaughter. 

The battle of Peterwardein soon followed. Both par- 
ties were intrenched opposite to each other. On the 5th 
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of August 1716, Eugene, having fonned his anny in two 
lines, with a strong reserve, sallied from his works to 
attack the enemy. On the left, the Imperialists, who 
advanced under the protection of a vastly superior fire of 
artillery, experienced little opposition ; but the first line 
of the right wing had hardly reached the plain which 
divided the two camps, when they were assailed by a wild 
swarm of janissaries, who rushed in upon them sword in 
hand, broke them at the first onset, and, strewing the 
groimd with the slain, followed the fugitives back into 
their very camp. Generals Lanken and Wallenstein, who 
commanded this wing, were cut down at the head of their 
troops ; and Count Bonneval only escaped by the devotion 
of a corps of 200 men, who brought him safely out of the 
bloody throng, leaving on the field more than 170 of their 
own number. Quick and unerring were the blows of the 
Moslem scimitars ; the carnage was dreadfcd, and the 
battle seemed lost to the Austrians. But Eugene knew 
the enemies he had to contend with, and, well aware of 
their total want of discipline, did not allow this heavy 
disaster to shake his firm purpose. He no sooner per- 
ceived that the hostile bands were disordered by their own 
impetuosity, and that their right flank was completely ex- 
posed by their rapid advance, than he ordered General 
Palfey to break in upon them with the reserve cavalry. 
This movement was decisive. 

'* The horsemen dashed amid the rout, 
As deer break through the broom ; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords are out, 
They soon make lightsome room.'* 

The infidels, taken in flank, fled as rapidly as they had 
advanced, and the fugitives, throwing themselves upon 
their own troops, brought the whole army into confusion. 
The Vizier was mortally wounded in vainly attempting to 
rally the disordered troops ; as fruitless were the efforts 
of the pashas and superior of&cers ; the broken bands, dis- 

Q 
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regarding all control, hurried in wild disorder from the 
field, leaving, as nsnal on such occasions, guns, tents, 
stores, and arms in the undisputed possession of the 
victora The Imperialists acknowledge to have had 6000 
men killed and wounded in the action, and estimate at 
a similar number the loss sustained by their vanquished 
enemies. 

The capture of Temeswar was the first fruit of the 
battle of Peterwardein, and was soon followed by stiU 
more important events. Belgrade, the capital of Servia, 
the key of Hungary, and the most important militaiy post 
between Vienna and Constantinople, was now to be be- 
sieged. The town is of great strength, and built roimd a 
high castellated rock, situated at the very confluence of 
the Save and the Danube. It has from earliest times been 
the scene and object of strife.* Preparation had long been 
made for the siege of a place of such strength, garrisoned 
by a force of 28,000 men, and defended by 500 pieces of 
artillery. The provisions in the town were not equal to a 
very long defence, as the troops and inhabitants together 
amounted to nearly 60,000 persons ; but the Grand Vizier 
had given positive assurance that he would relieve the 
place within fifty days, and his head was to answer for the 
fulfilment of his word. Promptness was therefore neces- 
sary on the part of assailants, as a stout resistance was 
sure to be experienced from the'defenders. On the 13th 
of June 1717, Eugene appeared before the place with a 
well-appointed force of 80,000 men, and, taking post be- 
tween the Danube and the Save, immediately began to 
fortify his camp with lines of circumvallation and contra- 
vallation, between which the army was stationed. Bridges 

* As a matter of curiosity, we may here mention, en passarU, that, 
according to an old MS. chronicle preseTved in the library at Vienna, 
artillery was used at the siege of Belgrade as early as 1073, when 
Solamo, King of Hungary, reduced the fortress, — nearly three centuries 
earlier, therefore, than the siege of Alicant, at which guns are first sup- 
posed to have been used. 
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were thrown across the rivers, and protected by forts and 
lines, so that the place was completely invested, and cut 
ofif from all communicatioi; with the surrounding country. 
These works, mounted with 143 pieces of artillery, were of 
great strength and solidity, and resembled far more the 
intrenchments constructed by the Boman legions in the 
days of their fame, than the mere outlines of works some- 
times cast up by modem armies, and often more suited to 
designate a weak point than to defend it The Turks had 
opposed the progress of these labours at every step, and a 
month had elapsed before they were completed, and the 
actual siege entered upon. 

On the 17th of July the batteries opened against the for- 
tress ; but little had been effected, when, on the 29th, the 
vanguard of the Vizier's army was already seen advancing 
to its relief. Troop followed troop ; and, under an exult- 
ing salute from all the guns of the fortress, the mighty 
host, computed at 150,000 men, settled along the amphi- 
theatre of hills by which Belgrade is surrounded. Their 
boundless camp, their thousands of many-coloured tents, 
flags, and streamers ; horse-tails waving in the wind, and 
trains of waggons, camels, and other beasts of burden, ex- 
tending farther than the eye could reach, formed a picture 
of the most animated and stirring magnificence. 

An attack on Eugene's camp was, of course, expected ; 
but the Vizier, having reconnoitred it, declared that " one 
Belgrade was besieged by another," and that an assault 
upon the latter would only lead to failure. Begular ap- 
proaches were opened, therefore^ against the Imperial 
works, and the extraordinary spectacle of a besieging army 
besieged within its own camp — a spectacle not witnessed 
since myriads of Gauls encompassed Caesar and his legions 
before Alesia — was again exhibited. But Eugene, follow- 
ing the example " of the world's great victor," remained 
steady to his purpose, and unmoved in his position : the 
works against the fortress were vigorously pressed on the 
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one hand, while every effort was made to check the advance 
of the Vizier's troops on the other. But no serious impres- 
sion had yet been made on the town, and the situation of 
the Austrians became every day more precarious. The 
Turkish host had brought their approaches to within pistol- 
shot of the Imperial works, and numbers were daily killed 
by their fire within the lines of the camp, which no longer 
afforded protection even against the hostile musketry. 
Provisions and forage also began to fail, and dysentery 
was rapidly thinning the German ranks, and the Prince 
himself was suffering from fever. 

A decisive resolution was now necessary, and a battle 
was determined upon. Eugene, having obtained certain 
intelligence that the Turks intended to make a general 
attack upon his camp on the 17th of August, resolved to 
be beforehand with them. A strong force being left to 
guard the works toward the town, the rest of the army, 
consisting of about 28,000 men, prepared for the saUy. 
They were formed in two lines, with a strong reserve ; and 
at one o'clock in the morning of the 16th, a general fire 
from all the besieging batteries gave signal for the onset 
The Turks are proverbial for the negligent manner in which 
they perform every kind of outpost duty. On the present 
occasion the assailants met with neither guards nor pic- 
kets ; but two of their columns having got entangled in 
the dark, some confusion ensued, that retarded the advance; 
and daylight would have exposed them to the enemy be- 
fore the mischief was remedied, had not a thick and almost 
impenetrable mist favoured them, and continued to hang 
on the ground till long after the hour of dawn. When the 
morning cleared, the Turks discovered the cavalry of the 
right wing ; but, supposing the horsemen to be merely a 
patrol, sent only a small body against them. 

The fire opened upon these few sapahies flew, without 
cause, along the whole Austrian line, and convinced the 
Turks that they had an army to deal with : their confusion 
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was boundless, and their fire as fatal to their friends as 
their foes. On several points they made, however, some 
successful but unconnected charges ; on the right, they 
overthrew the Imperial cavalry, and, passing through an 
interval in the centre, broke and cut down some regiments 
stationed there. Marshal Saxe, who was present, thus 
describes one of these onsets : — 

"At the battle of Belgrade," says this great soldier, " I 
saw two battalions cut to pieces in an instant : the affair 
happened in the following manner : — ^A battalion of Lor- 
raine and one of Neuperg were posted on a height that we 
called the battery ; and just when a breeze of wind dis- 
persed a fog which had impeded our view, I observed these 
troops on the brow of the hill, separated from the rest of 
the army. Prince Eugene asked me if my sight were good, 
and who were the cavaliers coming round the hilL I replied 
that they were a body of thirty or forty Turks. ' These 
men are lost,' said the Prince, meaning the two battalions, 
though I could not perceive that they were attacked, or 
likely to be so, as I could not see what was beyond the hiU. 
But I galloped towards it at full speed, and at the moment 
I arrived behind the colours of Neuperg's regiment, I saw 
both battalions make ready, come to the present, and, at 
thirty yards, fire a volley at a body of Turks who were 
rushing in upon them. The volley and closing were one 
and the same thing, — the two battalions had no time to 
fly, and were all sabred. Except General Neuperg, who, 
fortunately for himself, was on horseback ; an ensign with 
his colours, who seized the mane of my horse, and embar- 
rassed me very much; and two or three soldiers, none 
escaped. All the rest were cut down within a space of 
ground that did not measure above thirty or forty yards 
from front to rear. 

" At this moment Prince Eugene arrived, almost alone — 
that is, with the gilded troop {troupe dor^) — and the Turks 
retired, I hardly know wherefore. It was here that a shot 
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passed through his (the Prince's) sleeve. Some infantry 
and cavalry having come np, General Nenperg requested 
that a detachment might be appointed to take care of the 
clothing, and sentinels were accordingly posted at the four 
comers of the ground occupied by these defunct battalions, 
so that piles of hats, coats, and shoes were soon collected. 
While this was going forward, I amused myself in count- 
ing the dead, and found that only thirty-two Turks had 
been killed by the voUey of the two battalions — a circum- 
stance that has not tended to augment my respect for the 
fire of musketry." 

At the head of the second line the Prince himself re- 
stored the battle, driving the disordered masses of the 
enemy in total rout from their own camp. The Osmanli, 
seeing the day turn against them, betook themselves to 
flight, according to laudable custom ; and, leaving viziers 
and pashas to tear their beards and shift for themselves, 
proceeded as fast as possible each towards his own home, 
in the good hope that, though defeated to-day, they would, 
Allah willing, be more fortunate another time. 

That the camp, stores, guns, and baggage of the van- 
quished fell into the hands of the victors, it is needless to 
say; for the Turks took no precaution against disasters, 
and knew nothing of orderly retreats. The garrison of 
Belgrade, discouraged by the defeat of their countrymen, 
surrendered on the following day; and the peace of Pas- 
sarowitz, the result of these great victories, concluded in 
the next year, lefb the important fortress in the hands of 
the Austrians. 

These were the last and brightest exploits performed by 
Eugene, who had attained the height of fame and great- 
ness. He was now Govemor-Greneral of Italy, Knight of 
the GU)lden Fleece, and President of the AuUc Council ; 
but his reappearance in the field, at a later period, added 
nothing to his glory. When, in 1734, war again broke out 
between France and Austria, he once more assumed the 
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command of the army destined to act on the Ehine ; but 
his constitution, originally weak, could ill support the 
weight of years that pressed upon him. Personally and 
mentally enfeebled by age, he feared to risk in a battle the 
fame acquired in eighteen general actions, and allowed 
Philipsburg to be captured in sight of his army. In the 
following year he again appeared in the field, but only to 
show himself to the troops. He was then, as we have 
seen stated by one of Schulenburg's correspondents, almost 
in second childhood, and died at Vienna, April 21, 1736, 
in the seventy-third yeax of his age. 

Eugene's success in war was not owing to any particular 
system of tactics or strategy which he followed or adopted, 
but to a just appreciation of his adversaries, to a skilful 
seizure of the proper time for striking with effect, and to a 
careful calculation of his means compared with the obstacles 
he had to overcoma He introduced no novelties into the 
science of war, and made no change in the tactical system 
followed by the armies he commanded — a circumstance 
that told seriously against the Austrians at a later period, 
as it gave dull men, who had served under him, a pretext 
for rejecting the improvement of the Prussian system, by 
declaring that what was good for Prince Eugene was good 
enough for them, and that so great a warrior would not 
have overlooked these innovations had they been required. 

Though a strict disciplinarian, Eugene was a friend of 
the soldiers ; and, owing to his kindness of disposition and 
easy affability of manners, greatly beloved by officers as 
weU as by privates. His exertions to secute regular sup- 
plies of provisions for the troops were constant and unre- 
mitting ; and many of his letters, written on this important 
point, bear the strongest possible affinity to those by the 
Duke of Wellington on the same subject. 

There are few anecdotes of this distinguished warrior. 
In reply to the Countess de Prie, who asked him " why he 
signed his name in three different languages ? " he said that 
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it W6U3 to " show the threefold nature of his heart, which 
was Italian to his enemies, French to his sovereign, and 
German to his friends." When the Emperor Charles VL 
afterwards put the same question to him, " Sire," said the 
Prince, " I have to thank Italy for my life, France for my 
fame, and Germany for my fortune." Eugene was a lover 
of the arts, and a patron of letters. He long befriended 
J. B. Eousseau, who only lost his favour by lampooning 
his Mends. Bousseau, in exile and distress, happened to 
be at Baden, in the suite of Count de Lue, when some one 
accidentally mentioned the circumstance to Eugene, who im- 
mediately desired to see him. " That man," he said, "once 
gave me occasion to make a very just reflection. Some 
days after the unfortunate action of Denain, I read his Ode 
to Fortune, and foimd my own picture so strikingly drawn, 
that I recollect the passage to this very day." He imme- 
diately recited the following lines, which would have made 
the author's fortune, had it not been marred by his own 
malicious and ungrateful disposition : — 

" Montrez-voTis, guerriers magnanimes, 

Voire vertue dans tout son jour, 
Voyons comment vos coeurs sublimes, 

Du sort soutiendront le retour : 
Tant que sa faveur vous seconde, 
Vous 6tes les maitres du monde, 

Votre gloire nous ^louit ; 
Mais, au moindre revers funeste 
Le masque tombe, lliomme reste, 

Et le h6ros s'6vanouit.'* 

Eousseau only retained for three years his situation in 
the Prince's establishment. The exterior appearance of 
Eugene did not by any means correspond to his great 
qualities ; he was meagre in person, hollow-chested, and 
rather below the middle size. He had high features, and 
fine dark eyes and eyebrows, but nothing prepossessing in 
his face ; and the quantities of snufif which he took gave him 
a habit of always keeping his mouth open, which weakened 
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the intelligence it might otherwise have expressed. Though 
of quick and lively temperament, he spoke in a slow and 
deliberate manner. He was never robust; but was dis- 
tinguished, even in the last years of his life, for bold, ele- 
gant, and graceful horsemanship. like many other iUus- 
trious men, he was the slave of women ; but was never 
married. The intervals of business he fiUed up with" his- 
torical researches and other literary pursuits. He left at 
his death a number of MSS., which have never been very 
clearly accounted for, as the memoirs published under his 
name are known to be a mere fictitious compilation. Ex- 
cept the great WaUenstein, who surpassed him in genius 
as much as he was below him in fortune, it may safely be 
said that no man equal to Eugene ever directed the armies 
and councils of Austria. And the disasters that after his 
death broke in on the monarchy made Charles VI. exclaim, 
in bitterness and sorrow, " that the fortunes of the state 
seemed buried in the grave of Prince Eugene." 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 



John Chubchill, Duke of Marlborough, who never fought 
a battle that he did not gain, and never besieged a fortress 
that he did not take, and of whom it was said that he 
possessed the coolest head and warmest heart of his time, 
was bom at Ashe, in Devonshire, on the 24th of June 1650. 
He was the second son of Sir Winston Churchill, a gentle- 
man of good family, who, from his position in society, was 
early enabled to place the future hero in the fair path of 
preferment. Young Churchill received a good education 
for the period ; and one of his tutors happening to be a 
clergyman of the Church of England, he became so sin- 
cerely attached to that Church as to show in after life his 
full readiness to sacrifice the most brilliant advantages to 
its security and maintenance. On leaving school Churchill 
became page to the Duke of York, brother of Charles IL, 
who soon afterwards presented him with an ensigncy in 
the Guards. 

His first service was performed at Tangiers, which was 
then in possession of the English, and where he fought 
against the Moors — formidable soldiers in the mode of 
fighting they pursued, and admirable instructors in the 
first elements of the science of war. He next accompanied 
the troops sent by Charles to aid Louis XIV. in the un- 
principled invasion of Holland ; and he was distinguished 
in the army for his bravery and good looks, and generally 
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went by the name of Le hel Anglais, It is said that 
Turenne foretold his future greatness — a prediction likely 
enough to be made ; but the anecdotes related by Bucke 
and others, as having occurred during these campaigns, 
are but foolish tales, invented by those who know as little 
of war as of the manners, tone, and conversation of princes 
and marshals. Churchill rose rapidly in rank and dignity. 

Distinguished for talents and accomplishments, remark- 
able for his good looks and elegance of person, he could 
hardly fail, with the protection he enjoyed, to be Fortune's 
favourite. 

That Colonel Churchill was soon initiated in the disso- 
lute gallantries of the court of Charies II. need not be 
doubted. His only sister, Arabella Churchill, maid of 
honour to the Duchess of York, became the favourite of 
the Duke ; and report went so far as to say that the King 
himself had cause to be jealous of the handsome colonel. 
Be this as it may, ceri;ain it is that the Duchess of Cleve- 
land (who was, however, neariy related to him by the 
mother's side) made him a present of five thousand pounds, 
with which he purchased an annuity from Lord Halifax, 
the grandfather of Lord Chesterfield, who relates the cir- 
cumstance. His marriage with Sarah Jennings, daughter 
and co-heiress of Eichard Jennings of Sandwich, in the 
county of Hertford, which took place in 1678, rescued him 
from this life . of gallantry and intrigue. The lady was 
distinguished for great beauty, wit, vivacity, and accom- 
plishments. The courtship was a long one, and often, as 
it appears, interrupted by complaints, quarrels, bickerings, 
and reconciliations. The notes that passed between them 
have not been published, but are mentioned with high 
praise by Coxe ; and those of Marlborough in particular 
breathe romantic tenderness and keen sensibility, which 
to the churchman appear foreign to the general sedateness 
of his character. The good archdeacon did not seem to 
know that the ''stem have deeper thoughts than our 
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dull eyes dificem." There is, in fiact, no error greater 
or more general than the belief that a calm exterior de- 
notes a cold and phlegmatic disposition, or that a fierce 
or vivacions look and manner indicate warmth and depth 
of feeling and a fiery temperament We are confident 
that the reverse is the case, and that a calm exterior — and 
we are of course not speaking of the dull look of imbecility 
or the gravity of affectation — denotes a depth of feeling and 
a power of passion which is rarely combined with the fierce 
or vivacions air that often deceives the superficial observers, 
but which rarely covers more than mere shallowness of 
pretension. The sincei*e attachment which Marlborough 
and his lady entertained for each other lasted to the end 
of their lives ; it was a source of the greatest happiness 
to both, and though the lady's proud, hasty, and impetu- 
ous temper was often the cause of great trouble to her 
husband, and influenced his fortunes in many important 
points, it never for an instant weakened the affection which 
he entertained for her. This serene constancy, under so 
many trials, redounds, we think, very greatly to his hon- 
our. Though we have not seen the remark made before, 
we believe it ought to strike every close observer who 
reads ' Coxe's Memoirs,' that the lady not only ruled the 
commander of mighty hosts, the conqueror in so many 
battles, but seemed to feel her superiority, and to exercise 
it with the ease of one who never supposed that it could 
be questioned 

"When the Princess Anne, daughter of the Duke of York, 
was married to Prince George of Denmark, Lady Churchill, 
who was her most intimate Mend and confidant, was, with 
the Duke's permission, attached to her household in the 
character of lady of the bedchamber — ^an appointment that 
brought her and her husband into close connection and 
almost daily intercourse with the future Queen of England. 
And as they were both persons of superior talents, elegant 
manners, and courtly habits, they soon acquired over the 
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mind of the Princess that ascendancy which, for the glory 
of England, they had so long the good fortune to retain. 
It is not to be denied that a lucky combination of circum- 
stances tended greatly to forward the rise of Marlborough. 
We do not mean to say that these circumstances would 
have raised a man of inferior merit — far from it ; but they 
prepared for him that sort of path to glory which his 
peculiar talents and character fitted him to pursue ; as it 
may be doubted whether, from his mild and often yielding, 
not to say soft disposition, he could have carved his way 
to power through the opposing obstacles which we some- 
times see men of far inferior genius, talents, and courage, 
overcome with success. 

His first steps on fortune's ladder were due to royal favour, 
gained, no doubt, by his merit and courtly accomplishments ; 
and he already stood upon a high pedestal when his career 
of glory began, and when, properly speaking, he had to per- 
form the labour himself ; for he appeared on the Continent 
not only as the commander of an English army, but as 
the representative of England, and therefore the purse- 
holder, in some respects, of the Grand Alliance. That his 
duty was not an easy one we shall see presently. All we 
mean to say is, that his great qualities were not of a nature 
to have led him successfully through difficulties in a sub- 
ordinate rank, such as we have seen overcome by men who 
could have made no progress if placed in Marlborough's 
situation. Napoleon made his way from a subaltern's rank 
to a throne without any particular patronage, the momen- 
tary protection of Barras perhaps excepted ; but placed as 
Marlborough was, he would never, probably, have made a 
single step of progress, for his vulgar rudeness could have 
gained neither the favour of King James II. nor of Queen 
Anne, still less would it have obtained for him the heart 
or hand of the beautiful and influential Sarah Jennings. 
Marlborough, again, could not have risen as Napoleon did ; 
for he could never have been the friend of young Robes- 
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pieire, or the ardent member of a Jacobin &ction. If or 
could Napoleon, the conqueror of Glemianj, have sub- 
mitted to the endless and vexations difficulties which every 
petty prince of the empire thought himself entitled to 
throw in the way of all Marlborough's projected operations. 
Shall we be told that it is needless to repeat what Shake- 
speare has said long before? — ^tbat 

** Great Csesar, on the moontam bred, 
A flock of sheep jterchaiioe had led; 
He who the world sabdned had been 
But the best wrestler on the green." 

We are not sure, however, that these lines, or the lines of 
Byron — 

" Men are the tools of circomstances when thejr think that cilciimstances 
are the tools of men ** — 

explain exactly what we would wish to say ; which is, that 
many men of real genius, talents, and courage, stop short 
of greatness, because fortune refused them the opportuni- 
ties for employing their talents to advantage — ^while other 
men, of far inferior means and merit, make their way by 
the aid of circumstances of which the more highly gifted 
could not have availed themselves. We are not here 
speaking of unprincipled men, availing themselves of cir- 
cumstances that men of honour would shrink from profit- 
ing by, though that also may happen, for men have some- 
times risen as much by the qualities they wanted as by 
those they possessed ; we would rather say that as fools 
will rush where angels feared to tread, so Fortune, to show 
her power in all sublunary affairs, will sometimes crown 
the mere adventurer with success, leaving the wingless 
angel to rail in vain at her unjust partiality. The lines of 
Gray also come to our aid here : — 

*' In this neglected spot perchance ia laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre." 
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The reader who has seen biographers and historians draw 
just distinctions between what the great of the earth owe 
to themselves, and what they owe to mere ''circum- 
stances/' has been more fortunate than we have been, for 
we have hardly seen one who has ventured to bring for- 
ward a hero denuded of the stage trappings with which 
Lady Fortune so readily invests her favourites. By all 
this we mean to say, that great as Marlborough's genius 
certainly was, it was still of a nature calculated only for 
the peculiar path in which he had the good fortune to find 
himself placed, when he set out on his real career to 
greatness. 

On the accession of James II., Churchill was made a 
lieutenant-general, and raised to the peerage under the 
title of Baron ChurchiU of Sandridge. He was sent as an 
ambassador to France ; and afterwards commanded a bri- 
gade in the army that crushed Monmouth's rebellion ; and 
it was owing principally to his skill and gallantry that 
the royal forces were victorious at Sedgemoor. 

On the landing of the Prince of Orange, Lord Churchill 
was one of the generals appointed to command the troops 
destined to oppose the invaders. But, strongly attached to 
the Protestant cause, and hearing that Lord Feversham, 
who might, perhaps, be a little jealous of the reputation 
his subordinate had acquired at Sedgemoor, had proposed 
to the King to have him arrested, '* as a terror to the rest," 
he followed the example of Lord Cronebrugh, and went 
over to the Prince, along with the Duke of Grafton, and 
several officers, and a few privates of his regiment. This 
was an important event in Churchill's life, and one that 
tended greatly, perhaps, to influence the destinies of his 
country, as it very much contributed to shake the morale 
of the troops, and hasten the general defection that fol- 
lowed; for in civil broils a first step, however trifling 
in itself, wiU often give an impulse that leads to the 
most important results. For this decisive step historians 
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and biographers, and Hume among the foremost, have — ^if 
not directly, indirectly at least — charged Marlborough with 
the blackest ingratitude, we could almost say treachery, — a 
charge which we think totally unjust. 

Churchill had no doubt been raised by King James from 
the humble station of page to a peerage, and to the rank 
of lieutenant-general, and had received many other favours 
at his hands ; he was at the very moment of this desertion 
in a post of influence and authority ; and yet forsook his 
unhappy sovereign in the hour of his utmost need. It is 
certainly unnecessary to look back to the times of the 
Eevolution, and bear in mind the situation of the country, 
and the general state of excitement into which the dread 
of Popery had thrown the nation at large, to enable us 
f uUy to justify a step that under other circumstances 
would hardly admit of palliation. But Marlborough was, 
and ever had been, a conscientious Protestant, strongly 
attached to the liberties and constitution of his country ; 
and he lived in times nearer the great religious struggles 
which had shaken aU the states of Europe, when political 
institutions were less clearly defined, and had less strength 
and consistency than they have at present, and when men 
and masses were consequently led to act, and draw the 
sword more readily in the support of the views they enter- 
tained, than they are in comparatively settled and tranquil 
periods like our own. Under such circumstances Marl- 
borough saw, or thought he saw — ^what the nation at large 
also thought they saw — ^the religion and liberties of the 
country endangered by the measure which the King was 
pursuing. 

Marlborough had never approved of the King's proceed- 
ings ; he had even on one occasion, in the recorded con- 
versation at Winchester, remonstrated against them, and 
had, as we know, informed Lord Galway of his resolution 
to forsake the cause of James, if any attempts were made 
to subvert the established religion. The time had now 
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unfortunately arrived when no alternative was left but to 
choose between his native land and his sovereign — ^between 
the allegiance due to the person of the monarch, and the 
obligation which in aU times patriots and men of honour 
have considered themselves as owing to the country that 
gave them birth. He was to aid in enslaving or in liberat- 
ing England, and he chose the part every honest man 
must have chosen in his situation. 

That, independent of party politicians, Catholic writers, 
and all those who approved of the King's measures, would 
revile him, was natural to suppose ; but we should no 
longer allow ourselves to be influenced by attacks emanat- 
ing from party or sectarian feeUngs ; and it certainly is 
time to do justice to the character of this great and long- 
libeUed soldier and statesman. That Marlborough was 
totally free from interested motives in the step he took 
cannot be doubted for an instant, as the high rank and 
station he held under King James hardly admitted of his 
looking forward to preferment under any change of govern- 
ment, least of aU under a prince who, like William, always 
commanded his own armies in person. How strongly ad- 
verse the nation was to James's measures may be judged 
from the fetct that his daughter, the Princess Anne, forsook 
his cause, and withdrew from Court soon after her husband 
had set the example. This also was ascribed to the in- 
fluence of the Churchills; but who will believe that a 
" bedchamber woman" — for Marlborough was at a distance 
— could so far influence a daughter, and that daughter a 
princess possessing a fair share of talent and resolution, as 
to make her turn against her own father in the hour of 
need and trial, had she not been carried away by the 
general feeling which seemed to influence the whole na- 
tion? Well might the imhappy James call upon "God 
for support, when his very chil^n abandoned him in his 
distress." 

As may readily be believed, Churchill was well received 
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by the Prince of Orange ; but old Marshal Schombeigk is 
said to have paid him the awkward compliment of observ- 
ing, that "he was the first lieutenant-general who had 
ever deserted his colours/' The story, though possible, is 
not very likely, as the old and tried soldier would probably 
know better how to treat those who came to aid his mas- 
ter's cause. As to carrying out the objects of the Prince's 
proclamation, Churchill lent him most efficient aid; but 
when, after the King's hasty flight, the subject of his 
actual deposition came to be debated, he absented him- 
self from the House of Peers, and took no part in the pro- 
ceedings which led to the elevation of William and Mary. 
He was, like many others, anxious to check James's un- 
constitutional proceedings, even by foreign aid if necessary, 
but had no wish to dethrone the monarch altogether. This 
idea was entertained by many of the most distinguished 
men engaged in the Eevolution ; but it was evidently an 
erroneous one. Having once gone the length of subduing 
their sovereign, of forcing him to flight, they had evidently 
no alternative but to depose him altogether. In the seven- 
teenth century, however, men were not yet aware of what 
the events of the last fifty years have rendered so faUy 
evident, that in revolutions it is impossible to say when 
and where a halt can be made* 

Though Churchill did not vote for William's elevation, 
he took service imder him when he was placed on the 
throne, and was created Earl of Marlborough a few days 
before the coronation. The new Earl was immediately 
employed in the Netherlands, where he served with dis- 
tinction ; but declined to accompany William in the Irish 
expedition, when he went to encounter the unhappy James, 
Marlborough's former benefactor. After the battle of the 
Boyne, and the flight of the exiled King, the Earl was less 
scrupulous ; and having been appointed to command the 
troops in the south of Ireland, reduced Cork and Kinsale 
with a rapidity that already placed his military talents in 
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a brilliant and conspicuous light He i-eturned to England, 
and soon afterwards accompanied the King to Flanders, 
where he again distinguished himself, and attracted par- 
ticular notice by his conduct, gallantry, and bearing. 

We now come to the most serious accusation, as well as 
the most difficult one to meet, of all those brought against 
the great man, of whose character and career we are here 
striving to give a brief sketch — ^we mean the charge of his 
having corresponded with and betrayed secrets of State 
to his former sovereign, while serving under King Wil- 
liam. The accusation is made on the authority, real or 
supposed, of James himself ; and is not only contained in 
the * life of James II.,' " collected out of memoirs writ of 
his own hand," published in London, 1816, but in several 
earlier works, the authors of which derived partial infor- 
mation at least from the same source. We possess no 
means of directly disproving these statements ; but, what- 
ever may have been the tenor of the conversations which 
Marlborough is said to have held with the Jacobite agents, 
Colonel Sackville and Mr Bulkely, it is at least perfectly 
certain from all we know of his calm, reflective, cautious 
disposition let us call it, that he never expressed himself 
in the tone, and never behaved in the manner described 
in the Memoirs on the authority of the above-named per- 
sons. The passages in which the interviews are related 
are marked by the strongest possible spirit of partisanship, 
and bear the clearest evidence of the ready credulity of 
confidential agents, and the exaggerated reports they are 
so likely to make when anxious to gain favour by the 
success of their exertions. That Mr Charles Bucke should 
not have perceived this need not surprise us ; he merely 
gives his book as a compilation from other works, and lays 
no claim to original inquiry or investigation, and cannot 
therefore be blamed for omitting it ; but then it may be a 
question how far this is a legitimate style of writing his- 
tory, how far it is fair to overload a historical subject — 
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above all, the liistory of a great character — with additional 
volumes that famish no new light, and give ns no addi- 
tional information on any points of general interest. We 
ask the question, without pretending to discuss it But if 
we do not blame Mr Bucke, the author of a single volume 
of moderate dimensions, we cannot so readily acquit Arch- 
deacon Coxe, an author of learning, talents, and ability, 
and whose ponderous and voluminous tomes left " ample 
room and verge enough" for an examination of this im- 
portant point of his hero's life. 

In considering the charges preferred against Marl- 
borough, we are also bound to recollect the singular and 
almost romantic history of the Memoirs from which they 
e^re taken. The ' life of James' already mentioned is com- 
piled by a strong advocate of the exiled family, and a 
bitter enemy of Marlborough, whose name is besides in- 
serted in the passages most hostile to his character, at a 
much later period, and by a diflferent hand altogether. 
These interlinings of the MS. are supposed to be by the 
Prince of Wales, James's son, whose prejudices may readily 
be supposed to have been as strong or stronger than his 
father's, but whose information could not be so perfectly 
relied on, as he was not thirteen years of age when the 
latter died ; and then consider the number of ruined and 
disappointed men, of whom an exiled court is composed, 
and among whom the young Prince grew up. 

That both Marlborough and Godolphin, like many other 
men of the period, corresponded at times with the Court of 
St Germain, is very possible. The frequent revolutions 
which the seventeenth century had witnessed, tended, un- 
fortunately, to make men too fatally familiar with changes 
of rulers ; their attachment to princes was not so firmly 
founded on just and well-understood views of loyalty, as 
it may be hoped that it now is, at least in this coimtry ; 
but notwithstanding the unsettled and uncertain political 
creed of the period, there is nothing whatever to show that 
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either Marlborough or Godolphin ever contemplated aid- 
ing the restoration of the exiled monarch by acts of 
treachery towards King William or his Government. 
Both noblemen may, in general terms, have expressed 
regret that events should have carried them so much 
farther than they intended to go ; they may have acknow- 
ledged the wish that times and circumstances should re- 
place the Stuarts on the throne, without holding out the 
least hope that they would aid such a change, by taking 
active steps against the reigning monarch, though it cer- 
tainly is stated that Marlborough at least pix)mised to do 
so. We must here, also, notice the massacre of Glencoe, 
which happened in 1692, and shortly after Marlborough's 
correspondence with James is supposed to have com- 
menced. This frightful deed made the Government of 
William absolutely odious to the nation ; and may, no 
doubt, have caused many of his early supporters to repent 
the aid and assistance they had given him. 

The most direct charge against Marlborough is, that 
he gave information of the expedition fitting out against 
Brest, and thus caused the failure of the enterprise. This 
would have been dark treachery not only to his sovereign, 
but to his country also ; and we candidly confess that we 
have great doubts on the subject. There was no particu- 
lar armament fitting out at Brest in favour of James, so 
that he could only be served indirectly by the failure of 
the attack on that port. The expedition directed against 
Brest was a national one, directed against the national 
enemies of England, rather than against the interest of the 
house of Stuart ; and its betrayal would have been an act 
of treason to the State, rather than an act of friendship to 
the exiled monarch. There is another circumstance which 
should be considered before we allow so dark a charge to 
be substantiated against so great a man as Marlborough. 
At the time when his victories were shaking the throne of 
Louis XIV., would not the documents which could have es- 
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tablished so terrible a charge against him have been brought 
forward by some of the King's friends, so many of whom 
must have been acquainted with their existence? And 
when we recollect how numerous and powerful Marl- 
borough's enemies were, it is not to be doubted that such 
proofs of treachery would have overthrown him even when 
at the height of his power. Would not clear evidence of 
treason have served the work of Harley and St John better 
than the wretched intrigues of a "bedchamber woman"? 

We know that it is considered dangerous to defend the 
Duke of Marlborough on this point, as the Stuart papers 
are said, by those who have good means of information, 
to contain documents which completely substantiate the 
charges made against him. We have not examined the 
papers in question ; and when the proofs are brought for- 
ward, we shall be as ready as others to acknowledge our 
error ; till then we can only reason from what we do know, 
leaving the reader to decide whether those who have drawn 
different inferences from the same information have arrived 
at juster and more probable conclusions than ourselves. 

Marlborough was, however, dismissed from all the situ- 
ations he held under Williain lit, and committed to the 
Tower on charges connected with this real or supposed 
correspondenca No proof appearing against him, he was 
soon liberated ; and, at a later period, again taken into 
favour, and named governor to the young Duke of Glou- 
cester, son of the Princess Anne, and future heir to the 
Crown. On giving him this appointment, William said, 
" Only teach him to be what you are yourself, my lord, 
and he will not want accomplishments" — a high compli- 
ment from a monarch who was rather sparing of them, 
and, individually, not over -partial to the person to 
whom it was paid. The young prince soon died, but 
Marlborough continued to be employed in the most im- 
portant services and negotiations that distinguished the 
last years of William's reign ; and the King, even with his 
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dying breath, recominended him to his successor as " the 
fittest person to command her armies and direct her 
councils." 

And now it was that Marlborough's genius shone out in 
fiill splendour. Placed at the head of the allied armies in 
Flanders, intrusted with ample powers by his own Govern- 
ment^ possessing the confidence of his Sovereign, he raised 
the glory of England to a height which it had never before 
attained. It is, of course, impossible in the course of 
these few pages to give even a sketch of the many splendid 
actions he performed, and the difficulties he overcame: 
volumes would be required to do justice to the subject, 
and we r^ret to say that these volumes have not yet been 
written. Victorious in every battle and military enter- 
prise, successfal in every negotiation, we hardly know 
whether Marlborough is more to be admired, when skil- 
fully calculating the movements that forced the French 
lines on the Mahague and in Picardy, when gallantly 
charging at the head of his cavalry in the plains of Eami- 
lies, or calmly submitting at Vienna to all the tedious 
delays by which the Imperial Cabinet retarded the progress 
of the most important affairs at the expense of the most 
valuable time. In the difficult and trying situations in 
which he was placed, he seems always to have been the 
fittest person that could have been chosen for whatever 
duty devolved upon him. At Vienna he had to concert 
operations with an intractable council, used only to dictate, 
greedy of conquests, but avaricious of the means of obtain- 
ing them, and as slow in resolves as in movements. At 
Berlin we find him aUajdng the displeasure of the King of 
Prussia, and inducing that monarch to augment his contin- 
gent by 8000 men, instead of withdrawing it altogether, 
as he had threatened. And when the fiery Charles XII. 
burst into Saxony with his victorious Swedes, it was the 
English general who was sent to avert the storm from 
bursting over the German empire. Marlborough seems to 
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have made a favoniable impression on the northern con- 
queror, who, at parting, gave him a diamond ring valued 
at a thousand pounds. Speaking of the journey in a let- 
ter, the Duke says, ^^ It has given me the advantage of 
seeing four kings, three of whom I had never seen before.* 
They seem to be all different in their kinds. K I were 
obliged to make a choice, it should be the youngest, which 
is the King of Sweden." 

The difficulties Marlborough had to overcome, during 
this long career of success and glory, seemed to augment, 
rather than diminish, with every additional victory. Not 
only had the jarring interests of the different States of the 
Alliance to be reconciled, every petty German prince to be 
conciliated, the jealousies of their generals to be appeased, 
the tardy movements of their troops to be hurried, their 
constant craving for money to be satisfied ; but at councils 
of war, and in the very battle-field, opposition had to be 
encountered from the agents, generals, and representatives 
of the allied states. At moments when victory might have 
been gained by merely striking home, the adverse obstinacy 
of Dutch deputies lost the golden opportunities, and the 
envious incapacity of Dutch officers arrested the arm of the 
commander raised to strike the decisive blow. Nothing 
but the admirable calmness and temper with which Marl- 
borough was endowed, could have withstood the constantly 
recurring train of vexations heaped upon him by the 
obstinacy, envy, and incapacity of so many of those with 
whom he had to act. 

At home, too, the party opposed to him was daily acquir- 
ing additional strength. The Duchess of Marlborough lost 
the friendship of the Queen, not without much haughty 
and foolish conduct on her part. Mrs Masham, a tool in 
the hands of the Opposition, obtained a complete ascen- 
dancy over the royal mind, and the victor of a hundred 
fights was ultimately sacrificed, the crown of Spain pre- 

* The King of Prossia, the King of Sweden, and the King of Poland. 
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served to the house of Bourbon, by the wretched intrigues 
of a " bedchamber woman." And yet, with this example 
fully before our eyes, we have seen bitter and imbecile 
attacks directed against Sir Eobert Peel, because he de- 
clined to accept office unless allowed to exercise control 
over the ladies of Her Majesty's household. 

The Duke of Wellington had, no doubt, many and great 
difficulties to contend with during his Peninsular cam- 
paigns : the obstinacy, incapacity, and silly pride of the 
Spaniards, the jealous vanity of the Portuguese, the mis- 
taken economy and timid policy of the English Cabinet, 
kept in constant awe by a fierce opposition, the friends of 
their country's foes, formed all serious obstacles to suc- 
cess. But they were far inferior to those which Marl- 
borough had to overcome ; for the Duke of Wellington 
was not only zealously supported by the Government at 
home, so far as their means and ability went, but he had 
a more perfect command over his army, the greater pro- 
portion of which was composed of British troops, whereas 
Marlborough never had even 15,000 British under his 
orders ; his army consisted of Danes, Prussians, Dutch, 
Hessians, Hanoverians, Brunswickers, and Saxons, all 
under their own officers, and receiving more frequently 
orders from their own Governments than from their Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Dutch, too, were principals in the 
war ; a great proportion of the Allied army was in their 
pay, and they demanded a proportionate degree of control 
over its operations ; whereas Lord WeUington had absolute 
power over the Portuguese army, and, in a great measure, 
over the resources of the country also. The Duke of 
Marlborough had not only to fight the enemies in the 
field, — ^he had to fight the battles of the Ministry in Par- 
liament and at court, so that the whole burden of the 
war and government seemed to rest upon his exertions. 

There was, indeed, no one equal to Godolphin in the 
Ministry that supported Lord Wellington; but then his 
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Grace was backed at least by the firmness of Lord Castle- 
leagh; whilst Marlborough, on the contrary, had on eyery 
occasion to hurry to Grodolphin's assistance. 

The chaiges of corruption, avarice, and peculation, of 
continuing the war for his own objects — charges which 
party rancour brought against Marlborough — it is now 
needless to refute, time having long since exposed their 
fjEdsehood, as wdl as the vile spirit whence they emanated ; 
while it is grievous to see a man like Swift lending the 
aid of his high genius to the support of such base pro- 
ceedings. Most historians assert, on the authority of 
Voltaire, and in a manner injurious to the character of 
Marlborough, that the Marquess of Torcy offered him, 
on the part of Louis XIV., a bribe of 2,000,000 Kvres, 
" which was only not accepted^' But if we look the matter 
fairly in the feice, let us ask, what more than not to accept 
such an offer could be done ? Ko one has pretended that 
the Duke offered to take a few pounds more than the sum 
tendered, or that he offered to take it on less onerous con- 
ditions than those proposed — ^that he coquetted with it, in 
fact. No one has dared to say anything of this kind. He 
did not accept the bribe, and that was all which he could 
do, or was called upon to do. He might, no doubt, have 
flown into a towering rage, as a person liable to suspicion 
would probably have done ; he might have challenged the 
Marquess de Torcy, but this would not have been in 
accordance with his usual calm manner ; and would, after 
all, have amounted only to a refusal of the proposed bribe, 
though a quarrel with the French Ambassador must have 
broken off the negotiation. The blame would, of course, 
have been cast upon Marlborough; it would have been 
said, that he allowed petty feelings of personal resentment 
to influence his public conduct in a matter of the highest 
consequence to the welfare of the nation and the world. 
We certainly think that the passing over such a proposal 
without notice or reply, was the most dignified mode of 
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treating it. This is saying nothing of the circumstance 
that, to some extent at least, the times warranted such 
offers. Marlborough himself had often given sums to 
foreign ministers — to those of Charles XII. for instance ; 
and Charles II. of England was an actual pensioner 
of the same Louis XIV. who now offered the bribe to 
Marlborough. 

The most imprudent step the Duke ever took was pro- 
bably the application he made to be appointed captain- 
general and master of the ordnance for life. The object 
of his ill-judged request was no doubt to support his 
influence, then on the decline, but it had a contrary eflTect 
altogether; it proved that even he could experience a 
refusal; gave a colouring to the charges of insatiable 
rapacity urged against him, and augmented the base and 
infamous libels by which he was assailed. 

Tried by our present ideas, something like a want of 
dignity will, no doubt, appear in Marlborough's bearing 
towards his enemies and opponents at home : and the bold 
and intrepid soldier who, in the battle-field, was as ready 
to charge at the head of his troops as to direct their move- 
ments, is, in favour of his friends at least, a very humble 
petitioner indeed, and that to men who had proved them- 
selves his bitterest and most ungenerous enemies. His 
submitting to the many slights experienced in the latter 
years of his command, both from the Queen and Govern- 
ment, the withdrawing his often-tendered resignation, and 
his continuing to serve under such mean and ungrateful 
persons as St John and Harley, seem, no doubt, to cast a 
shade over the brilliant part of his character — o, slender 
cloud that slightly dims, perhaps, the lustre of the sletting 
sun, but cannot obscure the blaze of living light which 
stiU illumines the path it has traversed in its glory. 

To a certain extent Marlborough could afford to be 
meek and humble ; whether he exceeded the proper limits, 
it would not, judging by altered manners, be easy to decide. 
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That he withdrew his resignation redounds, we think, to 
his credit. After the honours acquired by the campaigns 
of Blenheim and Bamilies, he could, individually, gain 
nothing more by remaining in the command; and the 
probable failure of his successor would only have height- 
ened the glory he had achieved. But then it required not 
his sagacity to perceive that the success of the war de- 
pended, in a great measure, on his exertions, both as a 
general and minister; and to have resigned would have 
been to sacrifice a national and European cause to a poor 
pique, excited by the malevolence of party. The Duke of 
Wellington had many causes of dissatisfaction during his 
Peninsular command ; and he often, if we recollect the 
despatches rightly, expressed his fuU readiness to resign ; 
but, though party might have applauded his conduct if he 
had withdrawn from his post, posterity would not have 
held him guiltless for sacrificing the cause of three nations 
to personal resentment, excited by the folly or malice of 
his English, Spanish, or Portuguese adversaries. What is 
now evident to all, must then have been sufficiently evident 
to him, — that the whole success of the war rested mainly 
upon his shoulders. Men as able — abler perhaps — than 
the Duke of Wellington, might have been found in the 
ranks of the British army; but no one who united to 
military and political abUity great habits of business, 
self-confidence, and impassability to the attacks of slan- 
derers and party maligners — who united to all these, 
we say, the influence he possessed at home, and the as- 
cendancy his early victories had secured for him in the 
Peninsula. 

The circumstances of Marlborough's fall are well known: 
he was deprived of gll his offices ; and the peace of Utrecht, 
signed 11th April 1713 — the foulest blot ever inflicted on 
the honour of England — was the first consequence of his 
dismissal. So fierce and violent were the attacks on this 
great man, even before the signature of the treaty, that he 
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thought it advisable to leave England. He proceeded to 
the Continent in November 1712, being everywhere re- 
ceived with marks of the highest distinction, and returned 
to England in 1714, at the very moment when Queen Anne 
expired. On the accession of George I. he was reinstated 
in all his dignities, and continued for many years to per- 
form the ordinary duties of captain-general and master of 
the ordnance, but never took any very leading part in 
public affairs. Though his great libeller, Swift, " expired 
a driveller and a show," it is not true that the " tears of 
dotage" ever flowed from "Marlborough's eyes;" he re- 
tained the faculties of his mind to the last, and died at 
Windsor Lodge, on the 16th of June 1722, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. 

As a general, Marlborough added as little to the science 
of war as Prince Eugene. Like the Imperial commander, 
he well knew how to use the troops intrusted to his charge ; 
but it does not appear that he ever tried to alter or im- 
prove the system of tactics then in vogue. Though a strict 
disciplinarian, he was beloved by the soldiers, who called 
him "Corporal John," to which the epithet of "good" or 
" brave " was sometimes added, according to the humour 
of the parties who bestowed it. In this attachment of his 
subordinates, he had an advantage which another victorious 
commander never possessed. No one has ever thought of 
accusing the Duke of Wellington of personal selfishness ; 
from that mean passion he is as free as the mountain-wind 
is free from the impurities of the mire over which it holds 
its elevated course ; but he is accused of having been as 
indifferent to the fortunes of those who served under him, 
as of his own personal aggrandisement. Ambitious of 
honour, but making light of power, wealth, and possessions, 
he has been charged with a want of sympathy for those of 
his inferiors, who could ill brook to forego the advantages 
it was easy for him to disregard. To the victor of a 
hundred fights it mattered Uttle whether he was called 
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Greneral Wellesley or Duke of Wellington ; the conqueror 
of Salamanca and Waterloo required neither stars, ribands, 
nor decorations ; he was above such idle toys : and, though 
it is pleasanter to live on ten thousand a-year than on one 
thousand, yet even the latter sum, where distinction need 
not be purchased by extravagance, will afford ease, ele- 
gance, and comfort. It is, therefore, comparatively easy 
for one standing already so deservedly high, to be disin- 
terested to slight additions to wealth and decorations ; but 
with men of humble rank and station the reverse is the 
case. To the poor pensioner, broken with age and toil, 
and doomed to support the remnants of a cheerless life 
on a pittance that barely saves him from starvation, even 
a single additional penny a-day would be of vast conse- 
quence, because it would remove him, to that extent at 
least, from absolute want and wretchedness ; but neither 
the field-marshal, prime-minister, nor the secretary-at-war, 
who had risen to military rank by the gallantry of the 
troops, was found to plead the cause of the private soldier. 
Pensions, honours, and distinctions were heaped upon the 
high, the rich, and the wealthy ; but the privates were left 
to the tender mercies of political economists, regular dis- 
ciples of the Sty school, who, if they could not dishonour 
the army, could at least render the humbler ranks as 
wretched as possible, reduce the pensions from a shilling 
to a sixpence a-day. To the friendless officer, of humble 
rank and long service, who had seen hundreds of more 
fortunate, if not always more meritorious, men promoted 
in rapid and glittering su,ccession over his head, some 
mark of distinction, to show that he too had done his duty 
as became the brave, would have been a source of pride 
and gratification amid poverty, sorrow, and neglect ; but 
even this poor boon could not be obtained for them at 
the very time when the men their gallantry had raised 
to power swayed the destinies of the empire. Posterity 
will mark the tale, and grieve not only for those who 
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suffered, but for those who, with ample means at their 
disposal, neglected to remove the cause of sorrow. 

We must conclude our present sketch with two anec- 
dotes relating to the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 
and which we think highly characteristic of this singular 
and highly-gifted couple. None of the Duchess's charms, 
when they were at their proudest height, had been so 
fondly prized by the poor Duke, her husband, as her 
splendid head of hair. Therefore, one day, upon his 
offending her, by some act of disobedience to her " sove- 
reign will," the bright thought occurred, as she sat con- 
sidering how she could plague him most, that it would be 
a hearty vexation to see his favourite tresses cut off. In- 
stantly the deed was done ; she cropped them short, and 
laid them in an antechamber he must pass through to 
enter the apartment; but, to her cruel disappointment, he 
passed, entered, and repassed, calm enough to provoke a 
saint, neither angry nor sorrowful, seemingly quite uncon- 
scious both of his crime and his punishment. Concluding 
he must have overlooked the hair, she ran to secure it. 
Lo! it had vanished, and she remained in perplexity the 
rest of the day. The next, as he continued silent, and her 
looking-glass spoke the change — a rueful one — she began 
to think she had for once done a foolish thing. Nothing 
more ever transpired upon the subject till after the Duke's 
death, when she found her beautiful ringlets carefully laid 
by in a cabinet, where he kept whatever he held most 
precious. 

We deem this almost affecting. What an adorable 
vixen she must have been ! The Duchess survived her 
illustrious husband not less than twenty-two years, dying 
at the age of eighty-four, in 1744. The love she had for the 
Duke may in no small degree be imagined from the follow- 
ing anecdote : — ^Though in her sixty-second year, she still 
possessed some attractions, insomuch that she was sought 
in marriage by Lord Coningsby and the Duke of Somerset. 
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What her answer was to the former is, we believe, nowhere 
upon record. That to the Duke of Somerset is highly 
characteristic, and greatly to be admired, — ^"Marriage is 
very unsuitable at my age; but, were I only thirty, I 
would not permit even the emperor of the world to suc- 
ceed in that heart which has been, all my life, devoted to 
John Duke of Marlborough." 

With this testimony in favour of the Duke of Marl- 
borough — ^the noblest and most touching, perhaps, that 
could be given — ^we close this brief notice of his illustrious 
life. Of Mr Bucke's work we have no intention to speak. 
The style is without attraction, and even the mechanical 
arrangements are not good ; for the book is not divided 
into chapters, has neither index nor contents of pages 
marked, so that you must search through the volume to 
arrive at any part looked for. The life of the great Duke 
of Marlborough yet remains to be written. It is a noble 
theme, and one to which we would gladly call the atten- 
tion of some of the gallant men whom the fortune of war, 
or of peace rather, has thrown idle upon an idle world, 
and who have shown that they can handle a pen as well 
as they once wielded a sword. Gleig, Hamilton, Norton, 
Sherer, Beamish — ^where are you ? 
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Ha ! the gallant Count de Saxe, the favourite of Minerva, 
Venus, and Bellona, — ^three goddesses, the smiles of any 
one of whom would make the fortunes of a thousand men ! 

'* C'est-Ul oe fier Saxon, qu'on croit n6 parmi nous," 

as Voltaire says in his poem of ' Fontenoi/ But the victor 
of that stern field was not " bom among you," Monsieur de 
Voltaire : Marshal Saxe achieved a victory over a British 
army ;* an exploit that no Frenchman who ever drew the 

* Soon after the occupation of Paris in 1815, the writer of this sketch 
happened to be in the Th^&tre Frangais when an after-piece was per- 
formed in which a veteran, supposed to haye served under Marshal Saxe, 
is introduced. The old soldier, speaking in praise of his former com- 
mander, says, '* II savoit bien battre les Anglais celui-U." The words 
were no sooner uttered, than the house rang with apphmse. Peal fol- 
lowed peal in thundering succession ; and, as the writer of this was in 
uniform and in one of the private boxes, but slightly elevated above the 
pit, a number of the applauding spectatois turned towards him as if to 
oaU his attention to the hit at Messieurs les Anglais. There was nothing 
uncivil in the manner in which it was done, and no remark whatever 
was made ; but the ridicule of the proceeding at such a time — ^when a 
British army was encamped in the Bois de Boulogne, and when numbers 
of British officers, in the uniforms of their regiments, were in the house, 
never seemed to strike the gentlemen of the applauding audience. The 
ladies were quicker of feeling and perception, and those in whose box the 
author was, actually blushed for the folly of their countrymen. "Ah, 
mon Dieu ! " exclaimed one of them, "lis ont encore T^p^e Anglaise dans 
les reins, et se donnent en ridicule k ceux m^e qui la tiennent." It was 

S 
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breath of life has yet to boast of. Fortane willed that, in 
a long career of glory, the standard of Britain should go 
down in one battle-field. Heavy as the blow was, painful 
as the recollection is, we have still the consolation of 
knowing that we were vanquished by no ordinary man ; 
and that we battled bravely, though unsuccessfully, against 
one of the first and foremost soldiers who ever wielded a 
truncheon of military command. 

It is a remarkable fact that, after so many centuries of 
war, no Frenchman ever gained a battle over a British 
army. We have failed in campaigns, sieges, attacks of 
posts, works, and intrenchments ; our generals, rulers, and 
officers, have committed as many errors as those of other 
nations — ^more so, perhaps; but except at Fontenoy, no 
British army was ever defeated in what the French term 
une haiaHle rang&. May it ever be so, and may Marshal 
Saxe, as he was the first, be the last of our conquerors ! It 
is right, however, that we should know something of the 
man whose glory was acquired at our own expense. 

Maurice, Count Saxe, was bom at Dresden in 1696. He 
was the son of Augustus II., King of Poland, Elector of 
Saxony, and Aurora of Konigsmark, a lady distinguished 
no less for her wit and beauty than for her noble descent. 
She was the granddaughter of Field-Marshal Konigsmark, 
the disciple of Gustavus Adolphus, and who closed the 
Thirty Years' War by the capture of Prague. Her father 
was lieutenant-general in the Dutch service, and fell at 
the siege of Bonn in 1673 ; and her uncle, having subdued 
Attica and the Morea for the Venetians, died at Negropont 
in 1688, a field-marshal in their army. The fate of her 
brother, Philip of Konigsmark, one of the most chivalrous 
men of his time, has been the theme of many a dark tale 

not, of course, for an Englishman to make any remark on the occasion, 
and courtesy forbade to smile ; but it must be allowed that the time 
chosen for this display of enthusiasm evinced but a moderate degree of 
judgment. 
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and mysterious conjecture. He was believed to have gained 
the affections of the Electress of Hanover, known in history 
under the title of Countess Ahlen, — the wife of him who, 
as George I., afterwards ascended the throne of England, — 
and to have fallen by the hands of midnight assassins, a 
victim to royal jealousy, in the palace of Hanover. Our 
hero, therefore, came of a gallant race. 

The young Maurice wa& a wild and idle boy ; but being 
endowed with great personal strength and activity, soon 
became a proficient in all martial exercises. It is not true, 
as stated by his biographers, that at the age of twelve he 
ran away from Dresden, and went on foot to join the Allied 
army then besieging Lille. It was only at the siege of 
Toumay that he joined the army, and he did so with a 
suite becoming his rank. He was placed under the charge 
of Marshal Schulenburg, who conducted the operations; 
and it is a singular circumstance, that the young soldier's 
first essay in arms was performed at the siege of a fortress 
before which he afterwards acquired his principal fame, in 
the plains of Fontenoy. Maurice was not present at the 
battle of Malplaquet, as his biographers assert. Owing to 
his extreme youth, Schulenburg sent him to a school at 
Utrecht, where he remained, however, but for a short time, 
as he was again present with the army in 1710 at the sieges 
of Douay, Bethune, and Air. 

In 1711 he served along with the Saxon troops that took 
the field against the Swedes, and was present at the first 
siege of Stralsund. Immediately afterwards he was allowed 
to raise a regiment of cavalry ; and, at the age of sixteen, 
already introduced a new system of exercise in the corps. 
At the battle of Gadebusch he led them on with a degree 
of gallantry corresponding to the ability with which he had 
trained them ; and when the bloody day was completely 
lost, it was the boy Maurice who covered the retreat and 
saved the remnants of the Danish and Saxon armies from 
the uplifted arms of the pursuing Swedes. 
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Even in these early years, Saxe's life was a succession of 
rapid transitions from war to love, and love to war again. 
At the end of the Gadebusch campaigns his mother, who 
was still all-powerfal at Dresden, obtained for him in mar- 
riage the hand of the beautiful and wealthy Countess Vic- 
toria of Leoben. But the union proved an unhappy one, 
and the young man*s inconstancies and gallantries caused 
its early dissolution. 

Ever since the unfortunate battle of Pultawa, Charles 
XII. had been buried in Turkey, and lost to the sight of the 
world ; but in 1714 he again burst, like a bright and pass- 
ing meteor, on the astonished north. No sooner was his 
araval at Stralsund known, than the Danes and Saxons, 
powers who owed their existence to his clemency, collected 
armies to besiege the fortress. They were aided by Prus- 
sia, whose grasping spirit of aggrandisement was then in 
full progress : all were anxious to share the spoils of the 
once dreaded and now fangless lion. 

Maurice was in Poland when his regiment was ordered 
to join the army in Pomerania ; and such was his impati- 
ence to encounter the King of Sweden, the most heroic 
soldier of the time, that, without waiting for an escort, 
which the partisan warfare carried on against the followers 
of Augustus rendered almost indispensable, he set off for the 
scene of action accompanied by only five officers and twelve 
attendants. His rashness had nearly cost him dear. While 
halting to rest in the village of Crachnitz, the house, a sort 
of Eastern caravansary, in which the party had taken 
shelter, was suddenly surrounded by several hundred 
Poles, who summoned them instantly to surrender. Mau- 
rice, who weU knew what even a few resolute men could 
effect behind stone walls, sent the assailants a defiance in 
return, barricaded the building, and prepared for a stout 
resistance. It was soon to be tried : the Poles, trusting to 
their numbers, attacked the building on all points ; but, 
repulsed in every effort, they were obliged to retire with 
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the loss of a number of killed and wounded. Unable to 
succeed by open force, they encompassed the house by a 
regular chain of posts, trusting that famine would soon 
oblige the defenders to sue for terms. In this, also, they 
were mistaken. Maurice, justly calculating that these 
different posts could not be very strong, sallied out during 
the night, fell, sword in hand, upon a party that interposed 
between him and an adjoining forest, completely dispersed 
them, and, having gained the shelter of the wood, made 
his way to Sendomia, which he reached in safety, and 
where there was a Saxon garrison. Maurice, though badly 
wounded in this sally, fought again at the siege of Stral- 
sund, and had the fortune to behold the Swedish monarch 
in a TifUUe, in which they were opposed to each other : 
there must have been stout blows dealt where two such 
men as Charles and Saxe encountered on adverse parts. 

Saxony being at peace in 1716, Count Maurice had lei- 
sure to travel, but found troubles awaiting him on his re- 
turn to Dresden. During his absence General Hemming, 
the influential minister of Augustus, who hated and feared 
the Countess of Eonigsmark, and was as hostile to the son 
as to the mother, had caused the young man's regiment of 
cavalry to be reduced. This so exasperated the youthful 
commander, that he not only threatened the minister, but 
overwhelmed the King, his father, with such severe re- 
proaches, that he was obliged to fly in order to avoid being 
arrested and thrown into prison. Through the interces- 
sion of his mother he soon obtained forgiveness, as well as 
permission to join Prince Eugene, then besieging Belgrade. 
Maurice was in time to be present at the great battle 
fought under the walls of that fortress. This was an ad- 
mirable school for the young tactician ; and one of the 
actions witnessed on that occasion, stated in our previous 
sketch, convinced him that the fire of the infantry could 
not arrest an onset of determined horsemen, and made him 
think of again introducing the lance into the ranks of war. 
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The intrigues of the minister Flemming, domestic troubles, 
and his own restless disposition perhaps, drove him ulti- 
mately fi*om Dresden. He visited Paris, where he again 
met Count Charolois and the Prince of Dombes, with 
whom he had served under Eugene ; and it was at their 
suggestion that he entered the French service as Mar^chal 
de Camp : this was in 1720, and when he was conse- 
quently twenty.four years of age. In Paris he became 
acquainted with the Chevalier de Folard, with whom he 
soon formed an intimate friendship, and at whose recom- 
mendation he began the study of the different branches of 
science bearing on the art of war : he made great progress, 
and atoned rapidly for his boyish idleness and inattention 
to knowledge. How justly Folard prophesied the future 
fame of his friend and disciple, is well known to all who 
are acquainted with the Chevalier's writings. 

Scenes of a character altogether new were now await- 
ing our adventurer. The States of Courland, fearing 
that the death of their aged and childless Duke Ferdinand 
would cause them to be incorporated with the Eepublic 
of Poland, proposed to Count Saxe to elect him for their 
future sovereign. Maurice accepted the offer, and has- 
tened to Mitau, where he was joyfully received, and 
unanimously elected Duke of Courland. But the Poles 
and Bussians refused to sanction the measure; and the 
latter sent 800 men to dispossess the Duke -elect from 
his future capital. Maurice defended his house at Mitau 
as successfully as he had defended the caravansary at 
Crachnitz ; but 3000 men having entered the duchy, he 
was obliged to retire, with only 300 men, to an island in 
Lake Usmitz, where he intrenched himself and made a 
stand. Obtaining no aid from other powers, and seeing 
the impossibility of maintaining himself against two mighty 
empires, he was forced to relinquish the enterprise and re- 
turn to France. On this occasion Fortune turned against 
her favourite, both in love and war. Anna Iwanowna, 
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Grand-Duchess, Dowager-Duchess of Courland, and after- 
wards Empress of Bussia, had received Count Saxe in 
her palace on his first arrival at Mitau; and was so 
much captivated with the manners, grace, and figure of 
the young and gallant soldier, that she promised not 
only to give him her hand, and would, no doubt, have 
kept her promise, and placed the fortunate Maurice on 
the throne of Bussia, had not his gallantries, carried on 
in her own palace, and with the ladies of her own suite, 
come to her knowledge, and excited her displeasure, and 
made her break off the engagement. A woman once 
missed is missed for ever, as Maurice found to his cost ; 
for though he went to Petersburg after Anne had as- 
cended the Bussian throne, and strove, no doubt, to re- 
kindle the affection she had formerly entertained for him, 
his efforts were vain — ^the Empress treated the French 
general with friendly politeness, and nothing more. These 
near prospects of imperial and ducal thrones seemed to 
have left in Maurice's mind a singular craving after sove- 
reign dominion, which might also have been derived from 
his birth, and which displayed itself afterwards in a rather 
ludicrous light. 

But if princesses slighted him, events proved that he 
possessed the affections of a lady whose heart deserved a 
throne. Mademoiselle le Couvreur, the celebrated French 
actress, hearing that her lover, Maurice, was in difficulties, 
and shut up without money or friends in his island for- 
tress in Courland, instantly disposed of aU her jewels, 
plate, and furniture, and sent him the whole sum. Women 
only are capable of such traits of devoted generosity ; but 
the very qualities that, when cherished and called forth, 
make angels of the possessors, may be turned to gall and 
bitterness by man's coarseness and ingratitude, and meta- 
morphose the best of the sex into very fiends. 

In 1733, the dispute arising out of the Polish succes- 
sion caused the trumpet of war to be sounded again ; and 
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Maurice was oflfered the command of the Saxon army by 
his half-brother, the new Elector of Saxony. He declined 
the offer, however ; and though reclaimed by the Emperor 
and Empire, and threatened with the loss of his German 
estates, remained true to his adopted country. During 
the short contest that followed he led the advanced-guard 
of the French, and was everywhere greatly distinguished ; 
and the compliment paid him by Marshal Berwick, when 
he joined that ofl&cer at the siege of Philipsburg, shows the 
estimation in which he was already held. " I was going 
to apply for a reinforcement of 3000 men," said the courtly 
Marshal ; " but it will now be needless, as Count Saxe is 
alone worth the whole number." This was, no doubt, a 
compliment, and a very high-flown one too; but it was 
one that could only have been paid to a man of brilliant 
militaiy reputation. 

When the great war of 1741 broke out, Coimt Saxe, 
then a lieutenant-general, was sent with a division of 
cavalry to the aid of the Duke of Bavaria, the so-called 
Emperor Charles VII. On the invasion of Bohemia, he 
led the vanguard, as usual ; and it was by his advice and 
under his direction that Prague was attacked and carried 
by escalade. His conduct and humanity after the capture 
were no less conspicuous and deserving of praise than 
his courage and judgment had been during the assault. 
Maurice was a soldier in every sense of the word, and an 
engineer as well as a general Having been ordered to 
reduce Egra, he conducted the operations of the siege him- 
self, and carried them on with so much celerity, that a 
fortress of strength was captured in a few days. 

Fortune, however, forsook the French arms, and their 
troops were soon forced to retire across the Khine. But 
these reverses did not lessen the fame of Count Saxe, who 
distinguished himself on every occasion, and was, in con- 
sequence, appointed to command the army destined to 
invade England in favour of the exiled house of Stuart 
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He embarked the troops at Dunkirk ; and everything was 
ready, when a severe gale of wind, and the appearance 
of some English ships, caused the enterprise to be aban- 
doned, as the French Government was probably glad of an 
excuse to I'elinquish the undertaking. 

We now come to the period of Maurice's glory. Ap- 
pointed Mar^chal de France, he was in 1745 placed at the 
head of the army with which Louis XV. in person pro- 
posed to conquer the Austrian Netherlands. The duties of 
a general-in-chief are at all times sufficiently arduous and 
difficult ; but the difficulties were here greatly augmented 
to the responsible commander by the presence of a king, 
attended by a whole court, instead of a stafT; who came to 
check rather than assist operations ; to assume the appear- 
ance of conmiand, without sharing in its toils ; and to 
gather in the laurels, while others bore the blame of what- 
ever disaster Fortune might send. Notwithstanding these 
great drawbacks, which Maurice felt severely, and which, 
as he states in his letters to Frederick II. and to the Che- 
valier de Folard, often deprived him of the best advantage 
that might have been derived from his success, it must 
stiU be allowed that the campaigns of 1745, *6, 7, and '8, 
reflect the highest credit on his military skiU and sagacity. 
The capture of Ghent, Brussels, and Maestricht, the battles 
of Lafeldt, Roucous, and Fontenoy, were all splendid deeds 
of arms ; and the position taken, as well as the disposition 
made for the last-named action, were of so masterly a 
nature as hardly to leave the assailants a chance of suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the brilliant valour evinced by the 
English infantry. All historians agree in stating that, 
when the head of the British column came within fifty 
yards of the French, Lord James Hay, an officer of the 
Boyals, stepped forward, and, taking off his hat, called 
out, "Gentlemen of the French guards, fire!" "Fire 
yourselves, gentlemen," was the reply of the French 
officers; "we never fire first." The invitation was ac- 
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cepted, and a terrible fire of musketry poured in upon 
them. Eegiment after regiment, squadron after squadron, 
was broken and driven back, torn and bleeding, in the 
vain efforts to check the progress of that compact and 
death-dealing column, which, as Voltaire says, moved 
along — 

** Comme iin nuage 6pais, qui but I'aile des vents, 
Porte r§clair, la foudre, et la mort dans ses flancs." 

As the gallant band advanced, their right flank became 
exposed to the full fire of the French artillery placed in 
the redoubts protected by the wood of Barry, their left 
to the eflfect of the guns in the intrenchments round Fon- 
tenoy. Death swept fearfully through their ranks, but 
nothing arrested their steady and gallant march. Though 
unsupported by their allies, who were tmable to make any 
impression on the right and centre of the French, aban- 
doned by their cavalry, this band of heroic soldiers, not 
amounting to 10,000 men, scattering line after line in their 
course, seemed destined to defeat a whole army. The 
greater part of the French infantry were in flight; many 
of the guns dismoimted and left on the grotmd ; the King 
was advised to leave the field; Marshal Saxe alone was 
composed in this hour of fear, for he saw that even in this 
extremity the result could not be doubtful. He made the 
Irish regiment of Clare and the French regiment Des 
Vaisseaux confront the British column, exhausted by toil 
and the long-sustained combat. The French regiment was 
almost completely destroyed — every officer, except Guer- 
chie, killed or wounded ; but the Irish kept their groimd ; 
and it is painful to think that our countrymen should 
have lent our foes such important aid on that decisive 
day. Profiting by the time which the valour of the Irish 
had gained for him, Maurice brought guns to bear on the 
front of the British. Round and grape told frightfully in 
the closely-serried ranks of the brave, who stiU faced the 
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iron shower in gaUant pride. But ruin was at hand. 
Following up the efifects of artillery, the skilful Saxon 
huried the household troops, the chivalry of France, with 
all the impetus of their heavy steeds, full upon his adver- 
saries. Charge followed charge in thundering succession ; 
for many a horse and rider fell, and many a troop was 
driven to flight, before that stalwart phalanx was broken 
and borne down. But after battling with an army, they 
too were forced to yield. Victory was never within their 
reach. Honour alone could be gained in the combat ; and 
in such a trial no soldiers ever acquired a greater share. 

Marshal Saxe was sufiFering severely from dropsy at the 
time this action was fought. He had visited the lines in 
one of the small wicker-work carriages of the country; 
and only moimted his horse when the battle began. 
When carried back to his quarters, after its close, he 
fainted from complete exhaustion the moment he entered 
his room. 

That attempts were made by loyal Frenchmen to lessen 
the fame of the actual victor, in order to decorate the 
brows of Louis le Desir^, need not be told, as it was in 
the style of the exaggerated French loyalty of the day. 
The soldiers, who are never flatterers, formed a juster 
estimate of their sovereign's merits than poet^ and cour- 
tiers had done. The King had taken his stand near the 
bridge over the Scheldt — a convenient post in case of 
accidents, perhaps; a circumstance from which the sol- 
diers christened him Louis du Pont, a name by which he 
was long afterwards known among them. The campaigns 
of Flanders, which Marshal Saxe closed in a manner so 
glorious for the French arms, were the last in which he 
was engaged. After the peace he was thrown aside. He 
was, no doubt, made MaHchal Oin^ral des Armies du 
Roi, had the estate of Ghambord conferred upon him, 
received a pension and a regiment of cavalry, with which 
he was allowed to amuse himself; but was neglected, not 
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to say disgraced. The King did not like the real victor in 
the battles of which he wished to be thought the hero ; 
and ministers and courtiers naturally hated the clear- 
sighted^ frank, and free-spoken Marshal 

With the exception of a visit he paid Frederick II., who 
received him with great distinction, Maurice passed the 
remainder of his days in the society of artists and men of 
letters. In the comparative retirement of Chambord, he 
generally occupied himself with scientific pursuits, and in 
projecting schemes of sovereignty. He had solicited from 
Louis XV. the island of Tobago, where he intended to es- 
tablish the seat of his power ; but England and Holland 
having, it is said, objected to the gift, he became a candi- 
date for the crown of Corsica. Failing here, also, in his 
object, he formed a plan for collecting the Jews, and re- 
establishing the kingdom of David in South America. 
Death put a stop to these reveries, and closed his career at 
Chambord, in November 1750, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age. His last words, addressed to his medical attendant, 
Monsieur de Senac, were, " Life, doctor, is but a dream, 
and I have had a fine one !" 

Marshal Saxe was certainly one of the most distin- 
guished men of the century to which he belonged. His 
faults — and they were not few — resulted in a great meas- 
ure from his neglected education and peculiar position in 
life; whereas his merits and virtues were his own. In 
person he was tall, elegant, and well formed ; his face also 
was handsome, and he had dark hair and eyebrows, and 
blue eyes. In disposition he was kind, generous, and 
humane. In his RSveries he accounts a mild and gentle 
disposition, free from aU asperity of temper, as one of the 
most essential qualities of a general. He himself certainly 
possessed these advantages ; but what the consequence 
would have been had the doctrine ever foimd favour at the 
Horse Guards, it is really difiicult to say ; for the time has 
hardly yet gone by when to be in a towering rage on every 
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ordinaiy parade and drill ground^ to stamp and swear till 
novices trembled, and to overwhelm officers and men 
with coarse and vulgar abuse, was looked upon as a proof 
of great soldiership, — ^the only proof, indeed, which some 
of our rapidly promoted generals ever gave. In hu- 
manity towards the vanquished, whether soldiers of the 
enemy or inhabitants of conquered provinces, no one ever 
surpassed Marshal Saxe. He was a strict disciplinarian, 
and had, as he himself related, been brought up in a strict 
school. A French general having attempted to excuse 
some disorders in his corps, on the grounds of not wishing 
to exercise severity towards the officers, Maurice said, 
" You are a young soldier. Monsieur le g^ri^ral, and do not 
yet know that forbearance towards the officers may some- 
times be severity towards the soldiers, by rendering pun- 
ishments necessary that attention on their part might 
have averted. Even I, when colonel of cavalry, was or- 
dered by old General SeckendorfiF, to follow for three days 
on foot in rear of my own regiment, in consequence of 
some disorders committed by the men ; and yet I was the 
son of a king, and a favourite son, too." This was, no 
doubt, sharp practice. Monsieur de Senac, making some 
remarks on the low spirits in which he found him the 
night previous to the battle of Eoucoux, the Marshal 
answered by the following lines from Bacine (Andro- 
mache) : — 

** * Songe, songe, Senac, ft cette nuit cruelle 
Qui fut pour tout iin peuple nuit €temelle ; 
Songe aux oris des vainqueurs, songe aux oris des mouiana 
Dans la flamme €touff6s, sous le fer expirans.' 

And all these poor soldiers are yet ignorant of what to- 
morrow will bring them." This grief of a general for the 
anticipated sufferings of his troops is an evident proof of 
a humane and feeling heart. Many instances of his gene- 
rosity might be furnished. He had on one occasion been 
forced to speak with great harshness to an officer, who. 
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stung by the reproof determined to leaTc the serviee. 
Mannce, infonned of the eircmnstance, called him to the 
front before all the generals present, apologised to him for 
the language he had made nse o^ and expressed great 
regret that anTthin^ he had said should have occasioned 
him so much uneasiness. This trait alone would show 
him to be a man of ten thousand. 

Marshal Saxe died in the Protestant belief which he 
could never be induced to change, and was buried at Strass- 
burg, in the Church of St Thomas, where a highly-finished 
monument, but in bad taste, was erected to him. The 
Queen, regretting that he was not a Catholic, observed that 
** it was afiOicting not a single De Profimdis could be said 
for one who had caused so many a Te Deum to be sung." 
Marshal Saxe's cheerfulness and unaffected good-humour 
rendered him a great £&YOurite in society, and many anec- 
dotes are related of his conversation. Madame de Pom- 
padour having asked him, " How it came that he, who was 
so well calculated to render a woman happy, should not be 
married ?" he had the ungallant frankness to reply, that it 
was "because he saw few women of whom he would wish 
to be the husband, and fewer men of whom he would like 
to be the fEtther." 

Maurice's Reveries evince a far deeper insight into the 
science of tactics than any other work written on the 
subject Every page is full of energy, and every sentence 
a deep lash inflicted on the mere martinet and blind adorer 
of the pipeclay system. The opening lines of the book 
already show the man of independent mind and original 
genius. " War," he says, " is a science covered with dark- 
ness, in the obscurity of which it is impossible to march 
with certainty ; routine and prejudice form its only basis, 
— ^the natural consequence of ignorance."* 

Of his own system we can give no detailed account 

* * Mes BA^eries ; on, Mdmoires snrrAit de la Gnerre.' Pl&rMaiiiioe, 
Compte de Saze. 
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here. Like Charles XII., he entertained the greatest con- 
tempt for the fire of musketry, and says that he never saw 
any that could prevent brave and resolute men from going 
forward and closing with their adversaries. He is, there- 
fore, a determined advocate for the re-introduction of the 
lance, and return to close combats. It is veiy clear, that 
had he been king of France instead of a powerless marshal- 
general, a very dififerent system of tactics to the one now 
followed would have been introduced. After describing 
the feebleness and inefficiency of the ''forefinger'' system, 
he says, " But then it is looked upon as a sin against all 
the saints to urge anything in opposition to established 
practice, and it is a greater sin still to introduce novelties. 
Be it laziness, stupidity, or vanity, aU nations will allow 
themselves to be punished for ten years, — nay, for a cen- 
tury together, rather than deviate from existing usages. 
It is only after vast loss of time that improvements can be 
eflfected ; and even when their benefit is evident, they are 
treated with coldness, because they are at variance with 
received practice. And yet we see so many things result 
from the perfect ignorance which only military stupidity 
could have produced." Hard hitting this. Monsieur U 
Mar^chal ; but in the British army we are happily impas- 
sible to such home-thrusts. 

We confess that we entertain a high opinion of Maurice. 
He was not only the equal of Frederick II. in military 
talents, but saw further into the science, and was endowed 
with more genius for tactical inventions, than the far-famed 
King of Prussia. Frederick's forte was to polish and im- 
prove, but not to invent : to combine a knowledge of arms 
and of human nature, and, thus prepared, strive to reach a 
new and never-attained degree of excellence, lay not in the 
composition of his mind. Maurice was not only endowed 
with the genius, but with the desire necessary to the 
accomplishment of such a task ; and Frederick would not, 
perhaps, stand in undisputed pre-eminence at the head of 
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all the conunanders of his time, had he not been an 
absolute monarch, and his liyal a priyate individnal 
only. A mere general, or commander-in-chie^ can, in 
fact, effect bnt little ; he depends on the conrt and gov- 
ernment, and has no control over the treasniy ; great 
and leading measures are beyond his sphere, while he 
is yet made answerable for every fEiilure. It is only 
the crowned and absolute champion, who is aUowed to 
risk all in the race, — ^to stumble without reproach, and 
to fiall even without ruin : to any one else a false step is 
destruction. 

By the system of purchase, a system of infamy in all 
its bearings, the soldier is handed over to the guidance 
and absolute rule of gold and a chance-appointed officer, 
whilst the army is deprived of the best qualities its very 
members might bring with them into the ranks; for a 
mind enlarged, cultivated, and strengthened by education, 
is necessarily far superior in power, energy, and range of 
thought to an uncultivated mind, naturally formed, per- 
haps, of equal calibre. The consequence is, that the 
''darkness which covers the art of war'* is preserved 
instead of being dispersed ; and the length to which it ex- 
tends may be judged of from the almost incredible fact, 
that there is not a known book on tactics or strat^y in our 
language. Governments are kept in ignorance of what 
military bodies can effect, as many a woeful failure has 
shown ; military enterprises are reduced to mere games of 
chance, the losses in which must be paid for by the blood 
and the bones of the soldiers, and by the best treasures 
of the nation idly squandered in the noble efforts to save 
farthings. 

" Qoidqnid delinmt leges plectnntor Achivi,** 

means, in English, that soldiers bleed because dunces are 
promoted ; and are oppressed and made to suffer because 
vain, dull, and incapable men strive to gain popularity by 
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assailing the army, by rating money higher than blood, 
and national wealth higher than national honour. And 
aU this in brute ignorance of the glaring fact, that till the 
golden age shall arrive, and justice alone rule the world, 
it is only under the shade of arms that national wealth, 
industry, and honour can be protected, and rapacity and 
unprincipled ambition repressed. 
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And how shall we describe the " Zneomparabley" * the 
extraofdiiiarjr compoimd of so many brilliant and le- 
pnlsiye qualities? How is he to be depicted, who was 
great as a king, and little as a man, — ^always admired in 
his public, never beloved in his private, character; — a jnst, 
generous, and laborious prince, — a vain, avariciousi, and 
cold-hearted individual : luxurious by temperament, tem- 
perate in practice ; — a selGsh epicurean, and affecting the 
harshness of the cjnic ; — peacefully disposed, and culti- 
vating the arts of peace, yet exercising the arts of war 
in their direst form ; — a man of letters, ignorant of the 
beauties, and diadaining the language of his country ; — 
magnificent and mean; the builder of palaces, theatres, 
libraries, and museums, and dying, literally, without a 
whole shirt in which he could be buried : — and, lastly, the 
most brilliant and successfol soldier of his time, — and 
almost destitute of the soldier^s first quality, personal 
courage? 

We find by a Grerman catalogue before us, that thirty 
German, sev^i French, and two English biographies of 
Frederick have been published-f* It will be as needless, 
therefore, as it would be impossible, to enter into any 

• Ikr Bmzige, 

f We do not know wliether Lord Dover^B yeiy excellent ' life of 
Frederick ' is mchided in this number. 
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detailed account of the great events of his reign. All we 
can do here is to sketch a few Uneaments of his character 
that seem to have escaped the notice of historians, blinded 
by the vivid lustre and dazzling halo that surround the 
name and fame of the poet, legislator, philosopher, and 
conqueror. 

Frederick, by general acclamation sumamed "The 
Great," was bom on the 24th of January 1712. His edu- 
cation was principally military ; his very toys were minia- 
ture implements of war suited to his age ; and no sooner 
was he able to handle a musket than he was sent to drill, 
and forced, like aU the Prussian officers of the period, to 
perform the duties and submit to the privations of a 
private soldier,— obliged even to stand sentinel before the 
palace in all the severities of a northern winter. Though 
rather feeble of constitution, he soon became a proficient 
in martial exercises. The difierent branches of science 
bearing on the art of war he was forced to study ; but his 
leisure hours were devoted to reading French verses, and 
playing on the flute — ^pursuits that greatly displeased his 
royal father, who frequently threw the books into the fire, 
and the flutes out of the window. 

Frederick William, — the original founder of the pipe- 
clay science of tactics, and the stick-and-starvation system 
of organisation, — the first inventor of patiper armies, 
dressed in martial uniforms, — ^became gradually estranged 
from his poetical son ; and often declared that the dandy, 
" Der 8tutzer, as he styled him, would ruin everything." 
He consequently treated him with so much severity, that 
the young prince attempted to escape, intending to fly to 
England. The tragical result of the adventure is well 
known. Frederick was thrown into prison ; and his 
friend and adviser, Katt, beheaded under his window, 
while soldiers held the prince's head towards the scaf- 
fold on which the deed of death was acting. What 
impression this dreadful scene made on his mind is not 
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known ; but it ought to have been a deep and a lasting 
one. 

It was the King's wish to follow up this execution by 
the trial of his own son; but the remonstrances of the 
cabinet of Vienna, of his own council, and, above aU, of 
the upright and honest chaplain, Dr Beinbeck, reluctantly 
induced him to forego the intention. It is not probable 
that he actually intended to put the prince to death, but 
only to force him to resign his right to the throne in 
favour of his second brother, William; a proposal to 
which Frederick constantly refused to assent. 

But though not tried, Frederick was severely punished ; 
for he was confined to the fortress of Kustrin, where he 
was obliged to perform the duties of a commissary of 
finance, and write the reports, and make out the returns 
with his own hand. All this was, no doubt, of advantage 
to the future sovereign. On condition of marrying the 
Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick-Bevem, he was, at the 
end of eighteen months, released from confinement, and 
allowed to reside in the small town of Eheinsberg, where 
he resumed his flute and his French poets ; to which the 
study of French philosophers and French translations 
from the classics was added. It was during his stay at 
Eheinsberg that his correspondence with foreign men of 
letters commenced ; and it was here also that, with a 
party of friends, he formed an order of chivalry termed 
the " Order of Bayard," the motto of the knights being, 
"Without fear, and without reproach." But these were 
vain attempts at knighthood ; for there was nothing 
chivalrous in the character of Frederick. 

Two short journeys performed with his father, and a 
visit to the army which Prince Eugene commanded on the 
Ehine in 1734, formed the only interruption to the tranquil 
and philosophical life of Eheinsberg. 

In his history of Brandenburg, Frederick informs us that, 
on his accession to the throne, the population of the king- 
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dom amounted to 3,000,000 of inhabitants ; the revenue 
was about £1,000,000 sterling ; there were no debts ; and 
£1,200,000 in the treasury. The regular army amounted 
to 76,000 men ; of whom 26,000 were foreigners. The 
greatest order prevailed in all the departments of the ad- 
ministration. The people, ahnost a new race sprung up 
from under the ruins of the Thirty Years' War, were 
laborious, obedient, and well disposed ; but trade, manu- 
factures, and industry, were at the lowest ebb possible. 
This was but a moderate basis, therefore, on which to raise 
a high structure of royal and martial fame. There was 
one element of strength, however, far more formidable 
than might be supposed from the mere statement of its 
numbers, and that was the newly-formed Prussian army. 

The first appearance in the field of the army bequeathed 
by Frederick William to his son, forms an era in modem 
history ; for a belief in its efficiency was the mainspring 
that urged on the young king to attack the Austrians ; and 
its excellence became the lever with which he ultimately 
raised his poor and secondary kingdom to the rank of a 
first-rate European power. The history of the rise and 
formation of this army, though a very curious one, would 
necessarily exceed our limits ; but no one will be able to 
write the life of Frederick, and do full justice to the subject, 
without giving the reader a proper idea of the nature and 
origin of the engine which helped so mainly to render him 
great and famous. He had, no doubt, other claims to 
greatness besides those which his military actions conferred 
upon him : but it was the splendour of these actions that 
brought his other merits to light ; and little enough would 
have been heard of the " Philosopher of Sans-Souci," had 
not the victor of so many fields made him known to the 
world. 

A curious coincidence of circumstances was necessary 
to the formation of this army, which soon furnished a model 
to all the other states of Europe. Leopold of Anhalt- 
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Dessau was one of the boldest and ablest officers who had 
served under Marlborough and Eugene. Greatly attached 
to his profession^ a soldier with heart and soul^ endowed with 
a clear head, capable of seeing beyond the mere practice 
and prejudices of his time, he soon observed that in battle 
everything was effected by firing ; that no other mode of 
fighting was ever attempted or resorted to ; and that those 
who showed the best countenance, held out longest, and 
overwhelmed their adversaries with the greatest number of 
musket-balls, were pretty sure to remain masters of the 
field. The lesson was not lost upon Leopold. He was the 
brother-in-law of Frederick William, King of Prussia ; and 
became in time, not only the conmiander-in-chief of the 
Prussian army, but prime-minister also. The King him- 
self was a military dilettante, fond of soldiers, and delight- 
ing in military spectacle and display ; so that both agreed 
perfectly in their resolution of raising the Prussian army 
to a degree of never-equalled excellence. 

A rigorous system of conscription was introduced, which 
rendered every well-built and good-looking man liable to 
serve as a soldier. But as this would have taken too 
many hands from the pursuits of agriculture and industry, 
the greater proportion were sent home, on leave, after being 
drilled, the captains receiving the pay; for which they 
were obliged to enHst a certain number of foreigners, pro- 
vided always that they were tall and stout fellows. But 
as the desire to enter the Prussian service was not univer- 
sal in the world, these recruits were not easily obtained by 
fair means, so that unfair ones were resorted to ; and Ber- 
enhorst assures us that the history of these Prussian enlist- 
ments, of the battles fought, tricks and stratagems resorted 
to, for the purpose of kidnapping and getting hold of good 
subjects, would fill a volume of melancholy import.* How 

* Bauer, in Mb Denkwiirdigheiten, tells us that a clergyman was kid- 
napped and drilled, as no one would listen to his pretended claim of 
exception. The university at which he had been educated, having heard 
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the men were obtained was never asked, provided they 
came up to the standard. The recruits thus gained were 
drilled to excess, almost from sunrise to sunset, and withal 
most unmercifully flogged ; for, along with his new system 
of tactics, Leopold had introduced a new system of sub- 
ordination into the service. The stick with which the 
Boman centurions had so liberally visited the backs of 
their soldiers, but which neither captains nor colonels had 
presumed to lift to the valiant soldadoea of the middle 
ages, reappeared with redoubled vigour in the hands of the 
Prussian corporal The natural docility of the people, the 
quantity of suffering a man will submit to when he sees 
himself suffering in company, and in what he deems the 
regular way of business — above all, the consideration 
which the soldiers enjoyed over the civilians, — ^tended, with 
other circumstances, to obviate some of the evils of these 
tactical efforts ; and the army thus forced into existence 
soon surpassed, in accuracy of movement and celerity of 
firing, everything of the kind which the world had before 
witnessed. If the men were flogged, the of&cers were 
abused and placed in arrest Abuse and harsh treatment 
of subordinates, each after each, in due degree, became a 
proof of soldiership, and was submitted to as a rule of caste. 
That the favourite of his sovereign was to be well dressed 
need not be told; but, then, well dressed at the least pos- 
sible expense; for Frederick William was penurious both 
as a man and a monarcL The sons of Mars were carefully 
dressed and powdered — forced into tight and short clothes 
that almost prevented the blood from circulating in the 
veins. By degrees the public began to admire the martial 
figures ; the powdered and the flogged were also pleased 
with the consideration they enjoyed, and the gaUant dis- 

of the affair, appealed to the King, who, being deyout withal, ordered 
him to be released. When Leopold was informed of it, ** Why the 
d — ^1," he said, '*was I not told of it in time? If not a grenadier, I 
oonld at least haye made a chaplain of him." 
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play they made. A pride of caste gradually sprang up 
among them; and led^ as Berenhorst assures us, to the most 
exemplary conduct, and to a general conviction on their 
part that no one could resist them. 

Frederick, while crown-prince, had not shown any great 
predilection for military affairs ; he was rather pacifically 
disposed ; was even a little taken with the philosophy of 
Wolf ; and greatly captivated by French literature, and by 
French poetry in particular. It is probable, therefore, that 
the high opinion generally entertained of the newly-formed 
army, and the favourable opportumty that fortune ofifered 
on his accession to the throne, were the spurs " that pricked 
him on" to the field. 

The Emperor Charles VL, the last male descendant of 
the house of Hapsburg, died in October 1741, leaving his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, to retain, if possible, his extensive 
dominions against the various claimants who had not ac- 
knowledged the Pragmatic Sanction : an act by which the 
Emperor had bequeathed to her all the possessions of his 
house. Frederick William had not acknowledged this 
deed, so that Frederick was not bound by it ; and having 
some well-grounded claims on the duchies of Silesia, pre- 
pared to make them good — ^by force of arms, if necessary — 
the moment the Emperor died. The desire "to be spoken 
of" was, as he himself confesses, one of his principal 
motives for action on this occasion. 

The young King resolved to lead the army he had in- 
herited personally into the field; and as the Austrians 
were totally unprepared for the visit, the principalities 
were occupied without resistance. It was not till the 10th 
of April 1741, that an Austrian force, under General Neip- 
perg, came to give him the meeting ; and there was but little 
wanting to have rendered the battle of Molwitz, the first 
of Frederick's fields, the last also. The ground was covered 
with snow. Both parties were of about equal strength, 
and took up their ground, as the King himself teUs us, in a 
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manner alike unskilful ; but, on the part of the tactician, 
this very want of skiU tended to gain the battle ; for three 
battalions of the first line, not finding room to form up, 
were thrown back en potence on the extremity of the right 
wing, and, as we shall see, repulsed the Austrian cavalry 
by their fire at the most critical moment of the battle. 
The Austrians had been very merry at the expense of the 
Prussian system of tactics, and had promised to beat the 
pipeclay out of their jackets at the first meeting ; and now 
the words of scorn were to be made good. 

After the usual salutation of artUlery, the Imperial 
cavalry, practised in the Turkish wars, fell at full gallop 
upon the Prussian cavalry of the right wing, and over- 
threw them in an instant ; for, like the infantry, they had 
been taught only to fire. Following up their success, the 
Austrian horsemen dashed at the flank of the Prussian 
infantry ; but here the three battalions already mentioned 
as thrown back en potence, presented a steady front, and 
by their rapid fire repulsed the assailants, who, having 
their commander killed, seeing the despised and pipeclayed 
warriors standing inmiovably in their ranks, from which a 
fire of never-heard rapidity was pouring out in all direc- 
tions, soon dispersed, leaving their comrades of the infantry 
to try their fortune against these well-drilled foes. The 
infantry were not more fortimate than the cavalry. The 
Prussians stood firm as rocks, and fired three shots to 
their one ; and as both were equally unskilfiil in the use 
of arms, the quantity of shots ftred naturally decided 
the day. After a combat of several hours, the Austrians 
retired from the field, leaving the victory and battle-ground 
in the hands of the Prussians. 

But where was he, the chieftain of that gallant host, the 
claimant of dukedoms and principalities, the victor for 
whose brows a splendid wreath of laurel had been so nobly 
gained by the blood of the brave? Will blushing glory 
hide the tale of shame ? Alas, no ! — ^vain were the courtly 
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attempts made to conceal the truth ; and history is forced 
to confess that " Frederick the Great from Molwitz deigned 
to run." In the scene of deaths tumult, and confusion, 
which followed on the overthrow of the Prussian cavalry, 
the King completely lost his presence of mind^ and fled as 
far as Oppeln, where the Austrian garrison, unfori;unately 
for their cause, received him with a fire of musketry, that 
made him take another direction. He passed the night in 
great anxiety at a small country inn twenty miles from the 
field. On the following morning an aide-de-camp of the 
Prince of Dessau brought the fugitive King back to his 
victorious army. " Oh, Frederick,'' says Berenhorst, " who 
could then have foretold the glory thou wert destined to 
acquire and to merit as weU as any conqueror and gainer 
of battles ever did ! " 

This " untoward event " in the life of the " Great King " 
has, of course, been denied, disputed, and glossed over; but 
it cannot be concealed, and the statement here made is 
upon the very best and most undoubted authority: for 
Berenhorst, whose relation we are following, was not only 
immeasurably superior in point of talents to all those who 
have written lives of Frederick, but had the best possible 
means of information, for he was himself a long time on 
the staff of the Prince of Dessau. That the mere pane- 
gyrists of the " Great King," — and his biographers have yet 
been little more, — ^would naturally pass over the writings of 
this highly gifted man, was to be expected ; for Berenhorst, 
though ready to do justice to Frederick's great qualities, 
had been too long near his person, had seen him too closely, 
not to perceive the defects in his character ; and he was 
too high-minded a man to seek courtly fiavour by conceal- 
ing them. 

The history of Frederick's reign is, of course, out of our 
sphere; but some of the leading events require to be speci- 
fied, to serve as landmarks round which to group the 
remarks we have yet to offer. The war of the Austrian sue- 
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cession having been now kindled, and Maria Theresa been 
attacked on all the points of her extensive dominions, Fre- 
derick made peace^ left his allies to shift for themselves, and, 
having obtained the principalities of Silesia, retired from 
the contest. That he made good use of the time and addi- 
tional sources of strength gained, it is needless to say. 

The splendid success of the Austrian arms against France, 
the rapid preponderance that Maria Theresa was acquiring, 
alarmed him, however, for his late conquests ; and he deter- 
mined agam to take the field before the strength of the 
house of Austria should outgrow his power to repress it. 
Voltaire negotiated for France on this occasion, and repre- 
sented the danger with rather more than diplomatic ability. 
On both sides the protocols were as often written in verse 
Bs in prose ; and Frederick, who hated George II., having 
told the poet, " Let France declare war against England, 
and I march," the latter instantly set out for Versailles, 
and thus gave the signal for the second Silesian war. This 
was in 1744 The Prussian troops were again victorious in 
battle, but the general result was not so much in their 
favour. The King, after taking Prague, was forced to eva- 
cuate Bohemia and part of Silesia ; and though afterwards 
brilliantly successful, particularly in the fields of Hohen- 
friedberg, he did not hesitate to make a separate peace the 
moment a fair opportunity offered. On taking the field, 
he told the French ambassador, " I am going to play your 
game, and if the trumps fall to my share, we'U go halves." 
The best part of the promise was soon forgotten, and the 
French, Spaniards, and Bavarians left, as before, to fight 
their own battle, the King of Prussia having, in December 
1745, amicably concluded all his differences with Saxony 
and Austria. The young and fortunate conqueror now 
proceeded to improve and adorn his dominions ; and it is 
almost impossible to speak in too high terms of the great 
things he effected with comparatively small means. 

At this period of his life Frederick was singularly be- 
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loved and admired by the new court and world with which 
he had surrounded himself. His wit, fortune, and activity — 
a figure marked by distinguished bearing, by beauty of a 
peculiar kind, even by dress and apparel — a total of per- 
sonal appearance that impressed itself singularly on the 
eyes of the beholder, excited general enthusiasm. Imita- 
tion is a proof and consequence of it ; and many an ortho- 
dox believer, who trembled in private, ridiculed religion in 
public, because he had heard that the King was an atheist; 
and many a gallant soldier, who hated the sight and smell 
of snuff, disfigured his nose and Up with rappee, because 
such was the royal fashion. As a general, he was looked 
upon as the first of his time. The feeble moment at Mol- 
witz had not become generally known ; and the few who 
had witnessed the unpleasant affair, were too loyal and 
well-disposed to call it back to their recollection. 

The King, certainly, did everything to deserve the 
favourable opinion entertained of him. Arts, science, 
commerce, and agriculture were encouraged; more than 
130 villages sprang up on newly drained lands along the 
banks of the Oder; men of letters and talents were brought 
to Berlin; theatres, operas, ballets, were established; a 
sort of German Versailles arose amidst the sands of Brand- 
enburg : and the *' Garden House outside the gate," which 
was Frederick William's summer residence and place of 
recreation, soon sank down to the humble rank of a gar- 
dener's lodge to his son's palace ! The machinery of govern- 
ment was never carried on with such perfect regularity. 
The King superintended the whole himself, and that with- 
out any regular intercourse with his ministers, some of 
whom, it is said, he never saw in his life. They famished 
him every morning with abridged statements of the busi- 
ness to be transacted, and he wrote his order on the margin 
of the paper: the affairs of state were all settled in a couple 
of hours. Literary compositions, in prose and verse, mili- 
tary reviews, meals, and conversation, filled up the rest of 
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the day. "Frederick/' says Voltaire in his vile and mis- 
chievons 'M^moires/ "governed, without court, council, or 
religious establishment " (cvite). It was during this brilliant 
period of the King's reign that the French poet passed some 
time at Berlin. 

The quarrels, bickerings, parting, and reconciliation of 
these two extraordinary men, are too well known to be re- 
peated here : the parties were not formed by nature to be 
friends and associates, for vanity was the ruling passion of 
both. Even the " Great Frederick " could not altogether 
forget that he was a King, and lay aside the character ; 
while Voltaire, on his part, seemed constantly to recollect 
that he was the greatest poet of the two, and claimed an 
equality which a sovereign was not very likely to grant. 
Many of the letters that passed between them, in the latter 
years of their lives, and when age had mellowed down all 
the petty feelings of vanity and irritation of which they 
had before been the slaves, are extremely beautiful, — some 
even affecting, and do them both far more credit than the 
satires and sarcasms with which they had previously over- 
whelmed each other. Not to return to this subject, we 
shall here briefly mention an anecdote relating to the in- 
tercourse. When Frederick, at a later period, had estab- 
lished his porcelain manufactory at Berlin, he caused a 
beautiful bust of Voltaire to be made, and sent a duphcate 
of it to the poet himseK : on the pedestal was written in 
the King's own hand, " F Homme Immartel" A stranger 
at Femey, to whom Voltaire was showing the bust, being 
rather short-sighted and unable to make out the inscrip- 
tion, asked what it was. " Oh," said the poet, " it is only 
the name of the giver." 

It is not to be supposed that the army, which had so 

greatly contributed to the Kingfs rise, was forgotten or 

neglected in this course of general improvement ; far from 

it The King paid the most scrupulous attention to all 

the minute details of the service, and was sometimes seen, 
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stop-watch in hand, counting the number of shots that 
were fired in a minute ; for, with the infantry, accuracy 
of movement and rapid firing were still the only objects 
aimed at: but in general the system of movement was 
improved and simplified. More was done for the cavalry. 
Leopold had neglected them ; but Frederick, following the 
example of Charles XII., of whose fame he was evidently a 
little jealous, instructed them in their proper duties, and 
taught them to charge sword in hand, and at full speed : 
they were never to receive a charge at the halt, and all 
firing, except in skirmishing, was strictly prohibited. The 
cavalry formed in this school have never been surpassed. 
They saved Frederick and the monarchy by their conduct 
at Eossbach and Zomdorff; and, what is more curious 
stni, their conduct is completely at variance with the 
practice of the boasted French cavalry under Napoleon : 
for the latter could hardly put their horses to speed, re- 
ceived the hostile charge at a halt more frequently than at 
a gallop, and resorted as often to the use of the carbine as 
to that of the sword. 

But much as Frederick attended to the improvement of 
his army, there were already many causes in progress that 
tended to detract from its excellence. The great increase 
of force naturally brought an inferior description of men 
into the ranks. The King, also, without augmenting the 
pay of the troops, relieved the citizens from some of the 
burdens of supporting them in quarters : the soldiers lost 
some of their privileges, but, withal, some of their pride 
also. The flogging and the driLling went on as usual, 
which, augmented with the general augmentation of wealth, 
pressed down the soldier, whose pay and condition re- 
mained stationary. The officers, too, soon perceived that 
they were little more than mere tools in the hands of their 
philosophic monarch. Frederick no longer associated with 
them in the friendly manner his father had done ; it was 
evident, indeed, that he had ascended several steps higher 
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on his throne than the one on which his predecessors took 
their standi but had neglected to take up his army along 
with him All this was injurious to its spirit. 

Properly speaking, Frederick cannot be called the in- 
ventor of any system of tactics : what he found in vogue 
he greatly eidarged and improved ; but he only built upon 
existing foundations, and added nothing new. As a tacti- 
cian, he must therefore rank below Gustavus Adolphus, 
Charles XII., and Marshal' Saxe. The morale of the 
troops — that spirit which can alone give strength and con- 
sistency to tactical rules and regulations, however perfect 
— ^he neglected entirely ; courage and manly worth were 
neither cherished nor called forth, — so far from it, indeed, 
that by foreign and uncongenial manners he rather injured 
and undermined the national genius of a people which it 
was his duty to cultivate and amend. Great as he was, no 
monarch ever lost a nobler opportunity than Frederick to 
render his fame perfect and unblemished. 

If the interior excellence of the Prussian army was de- 
creasing, the obstacles to be encountered were augmenting. 
The Austrians, who had ridiculed the drilling and powder- 
ing, had paid for their folly in many a bloody field, but had 
profited by the lesson, and could now move as accurately 
and fire as qidckly as their neighbours. The first com- 
bat of the great Seven Years' War, which began in 1756, 
already proved this to the conviction of all parties. The 
Prussians purchased a slight advantage by a great loss of 
blood ; and on the very battle-field the general remark 
was, " These are no longer the old Austrians." On the 
capture of the Saxon army, which surrendered at Pima, 
Frederick, who exacted such unlimited allegiance from his 
subjects and soldiers, gave a strange proof of inconsistency, 
and of that contempt with which he seemed to treat the 
feelings of other men; for, without so much as asking 
their consent, he ordered aU the prisoners to be incorpor- 
ated into the ranks of his army, and expected to make 
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loyal Prassians of them by merely changing their imifonns. 
As was to be expected, they deserted immediately. 

The progress of the war is out of our province. Spoiled 
by success, Frederick, after gaining the dearly-purchased 
victory of Prague, attempted to reduce a city which he 
could not invest, and in which an army was concentrated. 
The Austrians advanced with 60,000 men to raise the 
siege; and the presumptuous King did not hesitate to 
rush upon them with less than half the number of Prus- 
sians : a total defeat, the first he had yet sustained, was 
the consequence. From this day it is allowed that the 
Prussian infantry had no longer any superiority over their 
enemies ; henceforth the genius of then- sovereign, the 
confidence he inspired, and the dread entertained of him 
by his adversaries, are the only advantages they have to 
depend upon. In the second year of the war he writes to 
La Motte Fouqu^, — " Owing to the great losses sustained, 
our infantry is very much degenerated from what it for- 
merly was, and must not be employed on difficult under- 
takings." In the third year he says to the same, — " Care 
must be taken not to render our people timid ; they are too 
much so by nature already." 

Of this battle of Collin we must here report an anecdote 
characteristic of what Frederick then was. The left wing 
of the Prussian army was obliquing in admirable order to 
the left, and already gaining the right of the Austrians, 
according to the prescribed disposition, when the King, at 
once losing patience in the most unaccountable manner, 
dent directions to Prince Maurice of Dessau, who com- 
manded the infantry, ordering him to wheel up and advance 
upon the enemy. The Prince told the officer that the pro- 
posed points had not yet been attained, and recommended 
that the oblique march should still be continued. The 
King immediately came up in person, and in haughty and 
overbearing style repeated the order, and, when the Prince 
of Dessau attempted to explain, drew his sword, and in 
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a fiery and threatening tone exclaimed, " Will he (er) obey, 
and immediately wheel up and advance?" The of&cers 
present were terrified, fancying from his excited manner 
that he would be guilty of some act of violence ; but the 
Prince, of course, bowed and obeyed, and — ^the battle was 
soon lost. 

Frederick, as an absolute king and commander, had, no 
doubt, many advantages over the ill-combined coalition by 
which he was assailed ; but the mass of brute force was so 
great on the part of his adversaries, that he was more than 
once on the very eve of being crushed. At one time, in- 
deed, he contemplated the commission of suicide. He said 
so, at least, in a letter to his sister the Margravine of Bair- 
euth, and in a poem addressed to the Marquis D'Argens. 
How far such intentions are ever seriously expressed in 
well-measured poetry— and the poem in question is far 
from bad — ^is a question we shall not discuss ; but whether 
written in actual seriousness, or merely for effect, it is very 
certain that a man only of wonderful strength of mind 
could so far abstract his thoughts from the brink of ruin 
on which Frederick was then placed, as to turn his whole 
attention to the composition of French verses. With the 
prospect of battle, however, his hopes and courage revived ; 
and when about to march against the French, under Sou- 
bise, he writes to Voltaire : — 

*' Quand on est yoisin da nanfrage, 
n f aut, en afiErontant I'orage, 
Penser, vivre, ou mourir, en roi." 

The wonderful battles of Bossbach and Leuthen reconciled 
him to life. The former was not, as is well known, his 
work, as it was almost gained before he well knew what 
was going on : it was due principally to the indomitable 
bravery of Zeidlitz and the cavalry. His conduct at 
Leuthen could not be surpassed ; and his manner of pro- 
moting General Prince Maurice of Dessau, who had most 

u 
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nobly aided him in the battle, was highly characteristic. 
"I congratulate you on the victory, fidd-marHhaly' said 
Frederick, when they met on the field. The Prince "was 
still so much occupied with what was going forward, that 
he did not mark the exact words the King had used, till 
the latter again called out, "Don't you Yi^diiy field-marshal, 
that I congratulate you on the victory gained?" when 
the newly promoted made due acknowledgments in 
course. Frederick, in his great contest, was assisted by 
an English, Hessian, and Hanoverian army, as well as 
by English subsidies ; but, making full allowance for the 
value of these auxiliaries, it must still be admitted that 
great genius and courage were required to enable a King 
of Prussia to resist the combined forces of France, Austria, 
Bussia, and Sweden. Frederick effected this, and his con- 
duct deservedly obtained for him the name of " Great ; " 
but, in rendering full justice to his merit, we must not 
allow ourselves to be so far dazzled by his glory as to over- 
look the many fortuitous circumstances that told in his 
favour, and very materially reduced the difficulty of the 
mighty and apparently gigantic task which he achieved. 
We shall state a few of them in general terms ; for men 
are so fond of the wonderful, that they are as unwilling to 
reduce overstrained praise as overstrained censure to any- 
thing Hke rational proportions. 

It is almost needless to mention the ill concert always 
subsisting between coalised powers and the feebleness of 
their efforts when compared to the individual strength of the 
respective states: the early wars against revolutionary and 
imperial France sufficiently illustrate the fact. The grand 
alliance directed against Frederick was more discordant ia 
its elements and operations than the most disastrous of 
those witnessed by the last years of the last century, or 
the early years of the present. 

The delay of Marshal Soubise at Halberstadt, instead 
of attacking Magdeburg, which was then even without a 
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garrison. The correspondence into which he allowed him^ 
self to be drawn while Frederick re-conquered Silesia- 
Above all, the anti-Austrian party among the French, who 
saw with regret that the ancient policy of the country was 
sacrificed to the offended feelings of a royal mistress : for 
though Louis XV. had good cause to complain of Fred- 
erick's conduct during the war of the Austrian succession, 
the real cause of quarrel on this occasion was a rather 
unkingly lampoon, directed by the " Philosopher of Sans- 
Souci" against Madame de Pompadour. 

The extraordinary delusion which led Marshal Soubise 
to advance against him at Eossbach, and induced Prince 
Charles to give battle at Leuthen, at the very moment 
when their inactivity alone, and care to avoid a meeting, 
was certain to complete his destruction. 

The magic power which paralysed 150,000 Austrians 
and Eussians before the lines of Bunzelwitz, occupied by 
only 50,000 Prussians. 

The constant eflTorts of the Austrians to direct their 
blows against Silesia, which was covered with fortresses, 
and to expose themselves while thus engaged to good hard 
hits directed against them from the side of Saxony. 

The p^ty, cunning policy of Kaunitz and the Cabinet 
of Vienna, who thought they could effect everything with 
bribes and intrigues. The mean jealousy which made 
them stop short after every success, for the laudable pur- 
pose of allowing the French and Eussians to exhaust their 
strength in crushing the giant, leaving Austria to reserve 
her force for the more agreeable task of dividing the 
spoil 

The friendship and admiration which the Grand-Duke 
Peter of Eussia entertained for Frederick, and which made 
h\m fetter the hands of the Eussian commanders, and 
induce them to halt at the very moment when everything 
was gained. The death of the Empress Elizabeth, at the 
very time when Frederick was reduced to extremity ; and 
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the momentary accession to the throne of the ill-fated 
Czar, who lived long enough to save his royal friend from 
inevitable ruin. 

And last, though certainly not least, we must take 
public opinion into account : its power is far greater than 
many are willing to suppose, and it was always very- 
favourable to Frederick. He had numerous unbribed and 
totally disinterested adherents at Vienna, Dresden, Peters- 
burg, and Paris, who rendered him many, and often essen- 
tial services. The same favour of public opinion also sent 
him a number of recruits, as well as deserters from the 
enemy's ranks, and brought several able and excellent 
officers to his standard. 

Notwithstanding Frederick's high talents as a strategist, 
as commander of an army in the field, it seems that he, 
nevertheless, wanted some qualities very essential to the 
perfection of such a character. We state these slight 
deficiencies on the authority of Berenhorst, who had ample 
means of judging, and who, in character and talents, ranks 
far above all those who have written about Frederick. 

It would seem that the " Great King," whenever any- 
thing like a crisis took place in the course of a battle — and 
when is a battle without them? — ^became so uneasy and 
agitated as hardly to be recognised. He rode unconsciously 
from one place to another, asked unconnected questions, 
and addressed persons to whom on other occasions he 
would hardly have deigned to speak. His quick percep- 
tion of the enemy's position — a singular gift, considering 
that he was short-sighted, and obliged to use a glass — ^his 
orders and dispositions for the attack, were all admirable ; 
but if he had resigned the command and left the field 
when the action commenced, it is probable that two or 
three victories more would have fallen to the share of the 
Prussians. At the battle of Lowositz, the first of the Seven 
Years' War, the feeble moment of Molwitz again returned, 
and he not only forsook the field, but sent orders for a 
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retreat, — an order which the Duke of Bevern, who in the 
mean time had made a movement which gained the victoiy, 
took good care not to have received. At Collin he left the 
army before the defeat was complete, and might easily, 
had he remained, have prevented the wild and destructive 
onrush of the right wing. 

The private soldiers were at first well enough disposed 
to like the King. He was young and victorious, and they 
might have forgiven some of the encroachments made on 
their comforts and privileges; but he wanted altogether 
the art of acquiring popularity. In the Seven Years' 
War, and when difficulties began to press upon him, he 
made occasional attempts to acquire the love of the legion- 
aries ; but they were rarely successful : he was too high 
and too stiff for the soldiers ; he did not speak their lan- 
guage, though he spoke German; and knew nothing, in 
fact, of their mode of thinking. And after the defeat of 
Kunersdorf, and the battle of Torgau, the speeches of the 
private soldiers, which he was obliged to hear, could leave 
no doubt as to the opinion they entertained of him. After 
the close of the last-named battle, he entered several houses 
of the village of Neiden, intending to take up his quarters 
for the night, but found them filled with wounded, who 
literally hooted him out with their loud execrations. 

Towards the end of the war, however, the King stood a 
little better, both with officers and soldiers ; and the latter 
had transferred their hatred from the monarch to their 
officers and more immediate superiors. His Majesty, in 
order to pay court to the privates, having, after some 
reverses, declared "that they," the soldiers, ''were good 
and brave, the fault being only with the officers." In 
different moods he held a different language, and com- 
manded that the flogging was to be augmented in order to 
make them advance more boldly ! ! 1 

As to actions of gallantry performed by men of humble 
rank, he never deigned even to inquire about them ; and 
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distinguished merit in officers of high rank soon excited 
his envy. In general, mere mediocrity was more accept- 
able in his sight than talents and knowledge, which rarely 
found much favour. In the latter years of the war, lie 
rarely employed Zeidlitz, whose rapidly rising fame dis- 
pleased him. The cavalry suffered from this unhappy 
spirit of envy, and behaved ill at Torgau. 

On this subject we may here mention a couple of 
characteristic anecdotes, well known indeed, but only 
lately made public. A few years after the war, Frederick, 
while speaking to some officers on the parade at Potsdam, 
observed that a colonel of the Guards, well known for his 
excellent disposition, but slovenly style of dress, and 
blimdering mode of uttering whatever was nearest his 
heart, happened to be attired in a new and splendid uni- 
form. "Ah, colonel," said the E^ng, "what is going on 
to-day, that you have got your holiday suit on?" "It is 
a holiday, indeed," replied the officer ; " your Majesty is 
not, perhaps, aware that we expect the victor of Zomdorf 
this morning." " The victor of Zomdorf!" said Frederick, 
coldly; "I thought I had gained the battle of Zomdorf 
myseK?" " No doubt — ^no doubt," was the answer of the 
unfortunate colonel; " but your Majesty knows how great 
a share of the victory the public ascribe to General Zeid- 
Utz." The King turned his back on the speaker, and refused 
even to see the victor of Zomdorf when he did arrive. 

The bitter and tormenting raillery in which Frederick 
sometimes indulged, at the expense of his friends, is well 
known ; nor did the hospitality of the royal table afford 
any protection to the intended victims. He well knew, 
however, how to xjhoose his butts, and never attacked 
General Zeidlitz, whom he was known to dislike, but 
whose calm, tranquil, and dignified manner, and severe 
power of retort, were well calculated to keep frivolity aloo£ 
The reverse was the case with Count Schwerin, the master 
of the horse, who frequently gave openings, and was not 
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spared. On one occasion, the cutting raillery was so bitter, 
that the unhappy count, unable to support it any longer, 
sprang up from table in the greatest agitation, saying, 
" Your Majesty can take these liberties with me ; I must 
submit to everything : but there is one," pointing to 
General Zeidlitz, " who will not ; only try your skill upon 
him, if you can." All the party present were terrified. 
The King looked grave, and was silent, and the raillery 
had an end for that day. But it did not, as may well be 
supposed, augment the favour of the incomparable leader 
of the cavalry. When we think that envy could make its 
way even to the heart of the " Great Frederick," we are 
really tempted to look with modified scorn and contempt 
on the poor little men, of high and low degree, the mere 
crawlers along the earth's surface, who are so constantly 
swayed by this base and malignant passion. 

We have endeavoured to depict Frederick as he appeared 
to the ablest of those who had good opportunities of ob- 
serving him, and they did not think that he could at all 
times command the sort of composure most essentially 
necessary to a general-in-chief. This kind of composure 
demands an unshaken power of attention to the events 
passing within the circuit of operations — ^total blindness 
and abstraction to whatever is not actually ttiere, and a 
calmness that never forsakes the possessor. A lively 
imagination, a quick perception of aU the chances within 
the range of possibility, towering ambition, and rapidly- 
circulating blood, are, in the hour of battle, dangerous 
gifts to a commander ; and Frederick had to combat them 
aU, as weU as to combat the enemy to whom he was op- 
posed, and he did not always succeed in suppressing and 
overcoming them. 

During his first two wars, and tiU the period of the 
battle of Sossbach in the third war, he always kept at a 
distance from the scene, which may be allowed in a com- 
mander who has to overlook the whole, and is not called 
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upon to defend posts, or lead attacks in person. After the 
above period, however, and when he perceived that the 
nature of the contest, and public opinion itself, demanded 
greater exertions from him, he several times, on due 
deliberation, exposed himself to the danger of an ordinary 
brigadier. Several occasions of this kind might be speci- 
fied. At the battle of Kunersdorf, when attempting to 
assemble some remnants of the infantry, who were still 
holding their ground here and there, his horse was shot 
under him. At liegnitz, a spent ball struck him in the 
calf of the leg. At Torgau again, when a newly-advanced 
brigade began to give way, like aU its predecessors, he 
rode into the heaviest fire of musketry, and received a 
shot on the breast, which penetrated his shirt, and for 
some moments deprived him so completely of all power 
of breathing, that he was believed to be dead. The mere 
sound of cannon-baUs, forcing their way through the air, 
never at any time produced the least effect on his com- 
posure. That, in his ungenerous disposition, he often en- 
tertained feelings of dislike to his own army, is evident 
from his letters : it seemed as if he thought their merit 
detracted from his fame. On one occasion he writes to 
La Motte Fouqu^: — "It is evident that the Austrians 
are, like ourselves, in want of enterprising officers — ^the 
only persons after all who, in this horde of armed and 
timid men, deserve to become generals." 

As a monarch, Frederick deserves the highest praise and 
admiration for his firmness, love of order, indefatigable 
assiduity to business, and beneficial application of the 
national treasures. As an individual he is equally entitled 
to praise, for the admirable use he made of his time, and 
the vast fund of knowledge it enabled him to acquire. On 
many points his character is doubtful Much that he 
might have been, and could have been, he declined to 
become, owing to his imperfect and unjust appreciation 
of mankind. French wit, sophistry, and philosophy. 
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estranged him from his people, and possibly from his own 
heart also. If we look upon the other side of the picture, 
and behold Frederick in his domestic character, we find 
him the hero of table conversation : sparkling with wit, 
indeed, but with wit of every kind; the leader in drawing 
ludicrous and exaggerated caricatures of ancient, honest, 
and revered national manners and habits. We find him 
casting ridicule upon revealed, and doubt upon natural, 
religion ; and following up the precepts thus preached, by 
living completely estranged from a faithful and deserving 
consort. Except on business, he rarely deigned to speak 
even to a German who did not at least speak French 
fluently ; and his companions were mostly Frenchmen or 
Italians. His love of money and natural tendency to 
avarice were well known; and it was in vain that he 
strove to conceal the selfishness of the epicurean beneath 
the affected harshness of the cynic. Such in his domestic 
life was Frederick ; such was the all-admired king of a 
religious, pious, and extremely well-disposed people. 

There is probably no sovereign or individual of whom 
so many anecdotes are related as of Frederick II. By far 
the greater proportion of these — ^nine-tenths, at least — are 
mere fables, invented by persons blinded by his fame, and 
totally unacquainted with his character. Frederick was 
quick, shrewd, and witty, but destitute of that generous 
hilarity, frankness, gallantry, and kindliness of feeling for 
which so many writers have tried to give him credit. It 
is more difficult to forge anecdotes than is generally be- 
lieved, and as the volimies of folly every day written about 
Napoleon amply attest. We shall here only relate one 
which concerns Frederick, as it is well authenticated. The 
Prussian guards were composed of good-looking soldiers, 
selected from the army at large. They were all Germans, 
no foreigner being admitted into the corps ; and as the 
King himself examined the new recruits, no deception 
could well be practised. In the latter years of his life he 
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had, however, got into the habit of asking the men only 
three questions, and those in regular succession, so that 
it was easy to instruct even foreigners how to answer in 
German. The King's questions were, " How old are you ?" 
" How long have you served ? " " Have you received both 
your pay and clothing for your last regiment?" The 
officers of the guards wishing, on one occasion, to obtain a 
very good-looking young French soldier for their corps, 
instructed him in the German replies which were to be 
given to the King's successive questions ; and when the 
time for inspection came, brought him up right boldly to 
the front of the parade. By some accident, however, the 
Eling changed the order of his questions, and put the second 
first, saying, "How long have you served?" "Twenty- 
years, please your majesty," was the reply of the uncon- 
scious Frenchman. The King looked at the young man 
and inquired, "How old are you, then?" "One year, 
please your majesty," said the composed soldier. "Are 
you mad, or do you think me mad ? " asked the King. The 
Frenchman, thinking that the King was now inquiring 
about the pay and clothing, calmly replied, " Both, please 
your majesty." A peal of laughter, which burst from all 
around, and in which the King himself joined most heartily, 
prevented any displeasure from being manifested against 
the projectors of the deception. 

In improving his army after the war, Frederick carried 
discipline — ^what has been called the Prussian system of 
tactics and organisation — ^to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, and the Prussian reviews became the school in which 
all the young military men of Europe strove to acquire a 
knowledge of military science. Among those ambitious 
disciples was the late Duke of York, so long commander- 
in-chief of the British army : he saw Frederick when at 
the highest of his fame, and beheld those far-famed re- 
views where troops manoeuvred with a degree of accuracy 
never before attained by men trained for deeds of arms. 
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Captivated by the martial display, his royal highness, 
whose intentions were excellent, but whose abilities were 
of the humblest order, introduced into the British army 
not only the uniform system of movement of the Prussians, 
but much also of their system of discipline and organisa- 
tion, which was totally uncongenial to British habits and 
British feeling. Overbearing rudeness from superiors to 
inferiors became general in all ranks ; extreme harshness 
towards the privates, with severe and cruel modes of 
punishment, were introduced ; and the best pride of the 
' men was too often crushed by the disdain and contempt 
with which they were looked upon by their officers. All 
the wretched duties of the martial school were carried to 
excess, and considered as indispensable requisites of good 
soldiership. Black-baU, heel-baU, pipeclay, and hair- 
powder, seemed to constitute the foundation of the whole 
military system, and their just and scientific application 
became the study of all aspirants to military rank ; many, 
indeed, studied nothing else, there not being a single book 
on military science in the English language. The proper 
use of button-sticks and bumishing-brushes was far more 
attended to than the proper use of arms, which, in the 
infantry at least, was totally neglected ; and high autho- 
rities presided over the buckling of stocks, the fixing of 
hats and caps, with as much interest as if the world's fate 
had depended upon such important points. That there 
was much good in the Prussian system, that the uniformity 
of movement and just principles of discipline and subor- 
dination were indispensably necessary, cannot be denied ; 
the misfortune was, that it fell into the hands of men who 
could not see that the good and the bad were totally un- 
connected with each other, and that the latter might have 
been discarded, while the former was retained. No; to 
them the gaudy exterior was everything. To little minds 
the little things were great, and the great ones unintel- 
ligible ; and soldiers were worried about trifles, discreditable 
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to manly sense and understanding ; buckled, buttoned, and 
strapped into dresses that were disgraceful to common 
taste, and completely at variance with the aim and object 
of military duties. And all this at the very time when 
the tortured men were not even instructed in the use of 
arms ! But notwithstanding all these wretched puerilities, 
it will be said that our troops beat the French. No doubt. 
Englishmen have always beat the French, and we trust 
ever wiU; but that the pipeclay system had nothing to 
do with the matter, is evident from the fact that, at the 
commencement of the war, the French beat the Austrians 
and Prussians when they carried that system to the highest 
degree of its foolish — ^we might say, criminal— perfection, 
and were defeated after their adversaries had laid these 
absurdities aside. Frederick himself was rather indifferent 
about the dressing, brushing, burnishing of the martinet 
system ; he had found these things in vogue when he came 
to the throne, and affected, as Berenhorst tells us, to be 
scrupulous in retaining the practices introduced by his 
father. 

Frederick outlived his last great war for tweniy-three 
years; and died in 1786, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. Every hour of this last period of his life was assidu- 
ously occupied, almost to the hour of his death, in zealous 
exertions to improve his country and ameliorate the con- 
dition of his people. He certainly effected great things, 
but left much that he might have achieved totally unat- 
tempted. Living in the solitude which his dazzling fame 
had cast around him, separated from all immediate inter- 
course with his species by the very barrier his glory had 
interposed between him and other men, he acted his part 
to admiration before the crowds who, from far and near, 
came to behold him ; but, blinded by the halo that encom- 
passed him, he saw little, and deemed less, perhaps, of man- 
kind and their doings. In the mass they may possibly not 
be deserving of high admiration, but Frederick had never 
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done them even justice; and, in the latter years of his 
life, he entirely lost sight of the direction they were tak- 
ing: he formed an ideal world to himself, and governed 
his country and subjects accordingly. He was the admired 
wonder of the age ; a brilliant, if not spotless sun, that 
cast far aloft its vivid beams, indeed, but remained sta- 
tionary and concentrated within itself, while all surround- 
ing nature was in motion and in progress. 

• •*•••• 

It was our intention to have concluded these sketches 
with a brief account of the Duke of Bnmswick, the same 
who fell at Jena, termed the last commander of the marti- 
net school, and whose untractable disposition and morbid 
hauteur seemed to have occasioned the overthrow of the 
Prussian monarchy in 1806 ; but as these papers have run 
to a far greater length than was originally intended, we 
must content ourselves with giving a single anecdote illus- 
trative of his highnesses character, and then proceed to 
introduce the authors from whom we intended to quote ; 
and whose works, little known in England, are essentially 
necessary to all who wish to make themselves acquainted 
with the histoiy of the period to which they refer. 

The Duke of Brunswick had served with distinction as 
a general of division during the Seven Years' War. Whe- 
ther the shadows of coming events were already visible to 
the "great king," we cannot tell; certain it is that he 
disliked the Duke, and it was only with regret that he 
allowed him to retain rank in the Prussian army. His 
successors, however, entertained the highest opinion of the 
prince's ability, both as a soldier and a statesman ; so that 
he not only commanded the army, but almost governed the 
monarchy. He was tall, handsome, stately, polite and 
elegant in his manners, but reserved in his disposition, 
and cold of heart and feeling. An idea of his soldiership 
may be formed from his having, at a review at Magdeburg, 
and when a field-marshal, sprung from his horse, allowing 
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the animal to run loose, merely for the satisfaction of 
caning with his own princely hancU a non-commissioned 
officer who had made a mistake in the manoeuvre. It 
required not the prophetic mind of Berenhorst to foretell, 
long before the event justified the assertion, that such a 
man wa« iU suited to command an army. 

Of the authors we have to mention, Berenhorst, as the 
ablest and most ancient, comes first. This writer, of 
whom not much is known, served as a staff-officer in the 
Prussian army during the second Silesian, as well as the 
Seven Years' War, but retired from it as far back as 1762. 
In 1790, he published a work entitled ' Considerations on 
the Art of War/ in which the value of Frederick's system 
and manoeuvres was severely questioned, and the great 
king himself spoken of as he appeared to one who could 
render justice to his merit, without being altogether blinded 
by his fame. Doctrines so novel naturally drew down 
upon the author a whole host of enemies, who, unable to 
cope with him in argument, abused him as usual in similar 
cases ; and accused him even of Jacobinism, a charge that 
might have exposed him to great danger at such a time, 
had not high family connections, great wealth, and ad- 
vanced age, tended to show its absurdity. 

At a later period an abler and worthier champion stood 
up in defence of Frederick's system: this was Colonel 
Massenbach. He had served with reputation in the early 
war of the French Eevolution, was distinguished for gal- 
lantry and activity, held a high staff situation, and was 
universally looked upon in the army as an officer of the 
first merit. In the idle hours of peace, he took the field 
against Berenhorst, and published his ' Considerations on 
the Considerations.' The old soldier of the Seven Years' 
War was already far advanced in the vale of years ; and, 
as he tells us himself, delayed his reply till he should 
have celebrated his eightieth birthday in peace and tran- 
quillity; having done so, he girded up his loins for th6 
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fight, and published a triumphant reply to the upholder 
of the martinet system, which would have done honour 
to his best days. Here the controversy ended, but the 
mighty events then in progress were soon destined to 
provide it with a singular and striking comment. 

The war of 1806 broke out ; and the Prussians, proud 
of their former fame, took the field against Napoleon. 
Massenbach, then a colonel, was quartermaster-general to 
Prince Hohenlohe's army, and, as the storm-clouds of battle 
drew on towards each other, foretold with wonderful clear- 
ness, accuracy, and precision, the ruin which the measures 
in progress were certain to bring upon the army and the 
country : looking back to these temble times, trying the 
avowed and registered predictions delivered day after day 
by Massenbach in the Prussian council of war* by the 
subsequent events, we are, in profane language, bound to 
confess that no man ever spoke before in a more perfect 
spirit of prophecy. All that he foretold came to pass to 
the letter; but as the gifted seer of the north cannot 
detect in his visions the hand that deals the blow he is 
himself destined to strike, so also was Massenbach blind to 
the heavy wound he was himself destined to inflict on the 
nation and army, the ruin of which he predicted. 

The battle of Jena was fought, and destruction fell upon 
the Prussian host. Massenbach had toiled, fought, and 
bled ; had, as before, been distinguished for gallantry and 
activity, and where he was Fortune for a moment smiled 
upon the Prussian standards: but he who foresaw the 
storm could not avert the thunderbolt. The Duke of 
Brunswick had fallen ; and the army, without a chief or 
leader in the hour of ruin, fled in utter confusion towards 
the Elbe. At Magdeburg Prince Hohenlohe was appointed 
commander-in-chief, and Massenbach became quarter- 
master-general to the helpless and disorganised mass 
which was hurrying in broken fragments towards the 

* Massenbach's 'M^moires.' 
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Oder; gaining some sort of form and discipline on one 
side, while famine and fatigue were diminishing its num- 
bers on the other. 

Under toils and combats, Prendau was reached ; the 
road to Ktistrin, a fortress on the Oder, was, as we no7v 
know, perfectly open. The quartermaster-general, who 
had been so clear-sighted, who had seen so much, did not 
see this ; and the defender of Frederick's system advised 
and signed the capitulation, by which the last compa,ct 
remnants of Frederick's army laid down their arms in 
open field before a mere detachment of French cavalry, 
commanded by Prince Murat ! " Oh, Berenhorst, Beren- 
horst !" exclaimed the unhappy captive, " dreadfully in- 
deed have thy wisdom and prophetic spirit been justified ; 
science, indeed, may be infallible, but men are not." The 
misfortunes of Massenbach did not end here. In his 
'Memoirs,' published some years afterwards, he exposed 
the faulty policy pursued by the Prussian Cabinet from 
the commencement of the French Eevolution, as well as 
the errors committed during the war of 1806. His con- 
duct at Prenzlau had not been spared, nor did he in his 
turn spare his enemies. Truth, however, was not accep- 
table ; and, after the peace of 1815, he was thrown into 
prison and died, like Colonel Biilow, a captive in a Prus- 
sian fortress. This last-named and highly-gifted indivi- 
dual had written several works on military science, in 
which he had attacked the martinet system, and been op- 
pressed in consequence. Persecution, probably, embittered 
his feelings, and he became more severe as the hand of 
affliction pressed upon him. He had stated in one of his 
essays that the authors of all military writings distin- 
guished for talents and originality, had invariably been 
oppressed and ill-used ; and he proved the* assertion by 
the well-known cases of Folard, Puysegure, Marshal Saxe, 
and Berenhorst : his own fate was destined to place the 
truth of the statement in a still more striking light. Be- 
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duced to great poverty, and forced to write for bread. 
Billow was obliged to write for effect also, and unfortu- 
nately overshot the mark. His military and political 
history of the year 1805 excited too much attention ; it 
aroused the wrath of emperors and kings, who caused the 
unfortunate author to be thrown into prison, in which he 
soon afterwards ended his unhappy career. His fate casts a 
dark blot on the fame of the Emperor Alexander, who was 
his principal persecutor. Most of the officers who acquired 
any reputation during the war of 1813 were looked upon 
as disciples of Biilow; among the most distinguished was 
his own brother, the victor of Dennewitz, the same who 
was the first to join the British on the plains of Waterloo. 
On the other hand, mark, the hero of Ulm was his bitter 
enemy. The Duke of Brunswick also, who fell at Jena, 
hated him on account of his reputation for talents, and 
refused to employ him. When applied to in his favour, 
his Grace declared that he had never read a single line of 
his works : thus the enmity of dunces becomes in the end 
a proof of merit. The fate of these authors proves how 
impossible it was for military science, which, like others, 
could only advance by the aid of letters, to make any pro- 
gress on the continent of Europe : what greater latitude it 
enjoyed in England may be judged firom the fact, that we 
have not a single work on military science in the lan- 
guage. And in this case the want of a book speaks 
volumes; it shows that no interest is taken in military 
subjects, and that military merit is not encouraged by the 
military administration ; for if preferment and distinction 
were to be gained by professional knowledge, study, and 
application, plenty would read and study, even as plenty 
stud/ law, medicine, chemistry, and mechanics ; and where 
there are readers and students, books, whether good, bad, 
or indifferent, will always be found in abundance. 



IX. 



HISTOEICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH AEMT. 



The great influence exercised by the French army on the 
events of modem times, renders a full and sufficient account 
of its rise and progress interesting to the general reader. 
But there are evident difficulties in the way of such a work ; 
and if the many voluminous histories written on the sub- 
ject have met with only moderate success, though adorned 
in some instances with beautiful and highly-finished illus- 
trations, it may be well believed that the short sketch our 
narrow limits permit us to furnish must be imperfect in- 
deed. This results not merely from our want of space, but 
from the nature of the subject itself, which in a great mea- 
sure confines our delineation to externals, to mere form 
and appeairance. The peculiar spirit which influenced the 
troops and levies at different periods we have no means of 
tracing beyond such as are imperfectly furnished by the 
actions of war. What the country gained by victory, or 
lost by defeat, history tells us ; but what beyond the in- 
fluence of particular leaders led to victory or caused defeat, 
rendered the same army formidable at one time and indif- 
ferent at others, we have no means of tracing. Still less 
do we know what political station, if any, was in earlier 
times held by an army whose political opinions have un- 
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fortunately tended in our own days to unseat dynasties 
and overturn established thrones. We make use of the 
word "unfortunately" here as applied to the exercise of 
political power by armed bodies ; whether the results have 
been fortunate or unfortunate is a question that a thou- 
sand volumes of controversy have left undecided, and 
which events will yet perhaps have to determine. 

The Franks who issued from the forests of Germany 
and conquered Gaul seem generally to have fought on 
foot. And as the victories achieved over their Gallic ad- 
versaries, who were mostly horsemen, tended to strengthen 
their belief in the superiority of infantry, their annies 
long continued to be mainly composed of that favourite 
force. The introduction of the feudal system effected a 
change. Peers, princes, and nobles took the field on horse- 
back, and their pride induced them to bring as many 
mounted and gorgeously-armed followers in their train 
as they had the means of equipping. The heavy-armed 
horsemen, glittering in helm and haubert, had, of course, 
the most decided superiority over the infantry soldier, 
who, in his slight jacque, or simple peasant's frock, was 
exposed almost defencelessly to the telling blows of war- 
mace or battle-axe : cavalry thus came to form the strength 
of armies. 

These feudal bands had, however, the great disadvantage 
of rendering the sovereign too dependent on the goodwill 
of his peaceful vassals, and in France some of these were 
nearly as powerful as the king himself The latter was 
naturally anxious, therefore, to shake off the trammels, 
and Louis le Gros having, in the early part of the twelfth 
century, acquired considerable control over his principal 
barons, availed himself of the advantage to enfranchise the 
towns and boroughs, authorising them, at the same time, 
to raise soldiers for their own defence. These troops, when 
called upon to attend the King at a distance from their 
own hearths, were supported at the expense of the state. 
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and fonned the main strength of the French infantry ia 
the great battles of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincoiirt. 
During the long wars between France and England, these 
bands became very numerous ; but in an age when disci- 
pUne was as slack as the punishments were atrocious, and 
when, in the absence of regular pay and supplies, the 
troops were too often obliged to live by pillage, these bands 
became frequently more formidable to the country they 
were to protect than to the enemies against whom they 
were to fight. During every interval of truce, they ravaged 
the lands far and wide, and, joined by adventurers of all 
nations, they waged war on their own account, and com- 
mitted, wherever they . appeared, the most frightful ex- 
cesses. Louis the Younger sent an army against them, 
and failing to subdue them, took 20,000 of them into pay. 
Philip- Augustus acted in a similar maimer, and with no 
better success; and it was only Bertrand du Guesclin 
who cleared the kingdom of these hordes of brigands, 
^corcheurs, maUiTidrins, brdbangons, and whatever else 
they were called, by leading them into Spain, when he 
assisted Henry of Trestamar against Peter the Cruel, 
King of Castile. 

It was under PhiKp- Augustus that chivalry — ^which it 
has been so much the fashion to deride, and to which 
civilisation is yet so deeply indebted — began to extend and 
to assume that brilliant appearance which it displayed 
at its zenith. Its influence extended rapidly among the- 
nobles of France ; but highly honoured and respected as 
the knights were, it does not seem that chivalry itself 
effected any change in the military institutions of the 
country. As nobles had before led their vassals to the 
field, so they now led their knights ; but it does not seem 
that the dignity itself ever gave any authority, though we 
sometimes find knights-bannerets assuming, by right of 
that rank, authority over others. But even this rule was 
by no means general. 
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Of the tactics and mode of fighting of the troops of this 
early period it is difficult to give any account. Though 
at sieges heavy machines were used for throwing darts and 
stones, we rarely find projectiles employed in the battle- 
field; and if we believe P. Daniel and others, Philip- 
Augustus was the first who introduced the crossbow into 
France. The arms of the infantry, as well as of the 
cavalry, were mainly calculated for close combat, and con- 
sisted principally of swords, spears, war-maces, and battle- 
axes, with here and there a few slings and javelins ; but 
that there was any system of organisation sufficiently per- 
fect to enable commanders even of small divisions to 
bring compact bodies of these soldiers to a simultaneous 
onset, may be very much doubted. And at the great 
battle of Bovines, gained by Philip -Augustus against 
Otto, Emperor of Germjoiy, the infantry seem to have acted 
altogether a very inferior part ; for the Count of Boulogne, 
who held an important command under the Emperor, is 
mentioned as having formed his infantry into a hollow 
circle within which he took shelter to recover strength, 
when exhausted by his exertions in fighting. Notwith- 
standing this great victory of Bovines and the many con- 
quests of Philip-Augustus, it is still evident that the 
kings of France did not look upon their own troops as 
equal to the necessities of the state ; for we already find 
Philip le Bel entering into treaties with John Baliol, 
King of Scotland, Eric, King of Norway, and Albert, 
Duke of Austria, for the purpose of obtaining auxiliary 
soldiers. In the battle of Cressy, a corps of Bohemians, 
led by their adventurous king, John of Luxemburg, who 
was slain in the action, fought in the French ranks ; and 
fought, it seems, most bravely, for historians give us the 
names of a long list of nobles who fell in defending their 
blind sovereign. Their Prince, afterwards Emperor under 
the title of Charles IV., was also wounded in the battle. 
Besides these, were the well-known Genoese archers. 
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estimated by most historians at 15,000, though the num- 
ber is more correctly stated, we suspect, by Villani, at 
6000. 

It has pleased modern historians of all nations, the so- 
called liberal historians of England more particularly, to 
repeat a fable respecting this battle, for which there is not 
the slightest foundation whatever. They all assert, that 
the English used artillery at Cressy, though neither Frois- 
sard, Knyghton, nor Baker, the best authorities on the 
subject, make any mention of such a circumstance, and 
though it is well known that artillery was not even used 
at Agincourt, sixty-nine years afterwards. 

A passage in the ' Grandes Chroniques de France, vul- 
gairement de St Denis,' quoted into nonsense, forms the 
foundation of this tale, and is made to say, in the account 
of the battle, that the English jeithent trois canons, " threw 
three cannons," as if our good ancestors had actually 
hurled their very guns at the enemy. Now the folly of 
this was surely apparent enough in itself, and should at 
least have been examined before it was made the founda- 
tion of a grave historical assertion of an interesting nature. 
And the least attention, indeed, would have made the 
matter perfectly clear, for the original passage is as plain 
as possible. " The English," says the writer in the ' Chro- 
nicle,' " threw so many arrows that they looked like flakes 
of drifting snow — ils enjetthrent trois canons — ^they threw 
three quivers full of them ;" the word canon being gene- 
rally used at the period for tube or quiver. 

The confusion occasioned in France by the dreadful 
disaster of Cressy was greatly heightened by the defeat of 
Poitiers, and the captivity of King John, taken in that 
battle so fatal to his country. Law and order instantly 
gave way, the bonds of military discipline were broken, 
and anarchy ruled supreme in every part of the land. 
There were marshals and constables of France, grand- 
masters of the crossbows, but they had few troops and 
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less authority, for even the few were nnwilling to obey. 
The foreign soldiers deserted for want of pay; the great 
vassals of the Crown remained at home to fortify and de- 
fend their castles against the bands of adventurers who 
ravaged the country, and against the revolted peasantry 
who collected in groups to plunder wherever they were 
strongest, even as they had themselves been plundered 
before. 

Charles V., aided by the gallantry of Bertrand du Gues- 
clin, who, as we have before seen, liberated the country 
from the brigand bands by which it was infested, restored 
some sort of order in the state, and discipline in the army. 
But the battle of Agincourt, and the mental infirmities in 
the latter years of the reign of Charles VI., again threw 
everythmg into confusioa The English occupied Paris, 
and unfurled their victorious standards even on the banks 
of the Loire. 

The enthusiasm inspired by the appearance of the gener- 
ous and unfortunate Joan of Arc, together with the civil 
war in England, which called away attention from the con- 
quests in France, enabled Charles VII. to restore the affairs 
of his kingdom ; and in 1445 that wise monarch com- 
menced the formation of the corps generally looked upon 
as the first standing army in Europe. The subject was 
long and secretly deliberated upon by the King and his 
council, as one of the great objects was to disband the 
troops not required in the new levies, without allowing 
them to collect in lawless bodies, sinular to those which, 
as we have seen, had previously ravaged the country. 

Proper measures of precaution having been taken, 
Charles formed fifteen companies of men-at-arms — com- 
pagnies cCordonnancea — every company consisting of a 
hundred lances, and every lance of a man-at-arms, three 
archers, a coutelier, a varlet or page — a full lance, as it was 
called, thus counting, in fact, six men. This gave a force 
of nine thousand cavalry, composed entirely of noblemen 
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and gentlemen, supported by the districts in which they 
were stationed. But the service became so popular, and 
so many volunteers attached themselves to these companies, 
in hopes of succeeding to occasional vacancies, that a com- 
pany amounted sometimes to twelve hundred horse. As 
every company wore the livery or device of its captain, we 
may also perhaps trace the first appearance of uniform to 
these first troops. In his history, P. Daniel ascribes the 
first decline of chivalry to the formation of these companies. 

Besides these heavy horsemen, to which bands of light 
cavalry, termed argoviets and creibcg^ins, were added, the 
King also raised a large force of infantry. They were 
termed.yrancs archers, free archers, in consequence of being 
free from taxes and imposts, and were also supported 
by the districts in which they were stationed. They were 
armed with swords, bows, and crossbows ; and for defen- 
sive armour wore a salado or light helmet, and a cloth or 
hxiSjacqiie, as it was called, resembling the present blouse 
in shape, but well stuffed and lined, and affording some 
protection against the blows of an adversary. These archers, 
sixteen thousand in number, were divided into four great 
bands of four thousand strong, each minor band being again 
subdivided into companies of five hundred commanded by 
a captain. As the pay of every private archer was four 
francs a-month — a large sum for the period — it tended, 
together with the privileges enjoyed, to render the service 
extremely popular. The whole force was under the orders 
of the Grand-Master of the Crossbows, an office of great 
power and distinction. 

Of the French artillery of the period we have no very 
distinct account, though it was evidently both numerous 
and of heavy calibre ; and at the seige of Orleans, 1448, 
the artillery of the besieged was, in both respects, superior 
to that of the besiegers. 

In his 'Esquises Historiques,' Ambert estimates the 
strength of the French army at this time at 65,000 men, 
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which cost the state, he says, 44,000,000 livres of our pre- 
sent money. Snch a force, mainly composed of native 
soldiers, — for Charles VII. admitted only Scotch auxiliaries 
into the service, — ^must, if in any state of discipline, have 
constituted by. far the most formidable anny then in Europe. 

However this may have been, Louis XI., better known, 
perhaps, as the sovereign under whom Quentin Durward 
served, remodelled it to a great extent. He abolished the 
francs archers altogether, took 6000 Swiss infantry into 
pay, and raised a body of 10,000 French infantry. The 
French part of this force was raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, every soldier receiving the sum of one crown on 
joining the ranks, and another on renewing his engagement 
at the expiration of his period of service. In 1480, Louis 
XI. assembled these forces, together with 2500 pioneers, in 
a camp at Pont de rArche, near Eouen, where the soldiers 
were not only instructed in the use of arms, but, what was 
probably the most difficult point, trained to the observance 
of strict military discipline also. 

His successor, Charles VIII., augmented the number of 
foreign troops in the French army, and to his Swiss now 
added German auxiliaries also. These were bands of 
those landskneckts, or lansquenets, as the French term 
them, so celebrated in the military history of the middle 
ages, and who were at least as much dreaded for their 
licentiousness in the countries they traversed, as for their 
military prowess and daring. Known on every shore, from 
the Vistula to the Tagus, and from the Straits of Messina 
to those of Calais, these fierce soldiers found their way even 
into Britain. Those described in the ' Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,' in a manner rather complimentary to their cos- 
tume perhaps, belonged to a period later than the one of 
which we are speaking; but as the family likeness is 
evidently well preserved, we give Scott's spirited lines : — 

'* Behind the English bill and bow. 
The mercenaries, firm and slow, 
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Moved on to fight in dark array, 

By Conrad led of Wolf enstein, 

Who brought the band from distant Khine, 

And sold their blood for foreign pay. 

The camp their home, their law the sword. 

They knew no country, owned no lord ; 

They were not armed like England's sons, 

But bore the levin-darting guns. 

Buff coats, all frounced and broidered o'er. 

And morsing horns and scarfs they wore ; 

And, as they marched, in rugged tongue 

Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung." 

French writers of the period, though they claim a supe- 
riority for their cavalry — ^their men-at-arms, at least — over 
the cavalry of other nations, admit that the Swiss and 
Geiman infantry were superior to their own. Philippe 
de Comines gives indeed a very unfavourable account 
of the French infantry, and represents them as the very 
refuse of the population — gens de sac et de cm^de — as 
thieves, robbers, escaped fellows, and worthless characters 
of every description. 

Paul Jove, in his account of the army which Charles 
VIII. led to the conquest of Naples, speaks with great 
admiration of the Swiss and German infantry, who 
marched, he says, in cadence to the sound of instruments, 
and preserved the most incredible order under their colours. 
Their arms were swords, halberts, lances ten feet in length, 
and a hundred in every thousand carried arquebuses. The 
historian also mentions 5000 Gascons, slingers and cross- 
bow-men, who were present with the army. These he 
describes as skiKul in the use of arms, but short of stature, 
wild of aspect, and ill-looking compared to the tall and 
handsome Germans. The cavalry, their arms, horses, and 
splendid appearance, excite the Italian's particular admira- 
tion. They consist, as formerly mentioned, of men-at- 
arms and mounted archers, many of the latter bearing the 
long-bow, so formidable in the hands of the English. It 
was during this expedition that the French first became 
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acquainted with the Stradiots, or Albanian light cavalry, 
of whom we soon afterwards find two thousand in their 
service. 

The artillery of this army seems to have been on a 
formidable footing for the period; and we already find 
guns mounted on carriages resembling those now in use, 
and iron shot substituted for the stone shot of the earlier 
time. 

Louis XII., who derived from Valentina Visconti some 
claims to the Duchy of Milan, entered in 1500 into a 
league with the Venetians for the purpose of dispossessing 
Ludovico Sforza of this long disputed inheritance. A 
French invasion of Italy was the consequence ; and at the 
head of 29,000 men, of whom 16,000 were cavalry, 13,000 
infantry, having fifty-eight pieces of artillery in their train, 
the King entered Lombardy. Though this army was in- 
ferior in numbers to the one with which Charles VIII. 
undertook his expedition, it was evidently superior in 
composition ; for a great part of the infantry were native 
Frenchmen, more perfectly disciplined, and officered in a 
great measure by noblemen and men of rank, who began 
at this time to take appointments of command in the in- 
fantry. At the battle of Agnadelle, these troops already 
distinguished themselves, and La Tremouille could, with 
good effect, call out to the wavering soldiers, " EecoUect, 
comrades, that the King sees you ! " Of the tactical ar- 
rangement of these armies it is still, however, impossible to 
give any satisfactory account. 

The long duration of the Italian wars that commenced 
with the invasion of Naples, brought a species of troops 
into the field tHat must have been formidable enough to 
the countries in which they fought, whatever they may 
have been to the enemies against whom tiey contended. 
These were the so-called aventuriers, volunteers — adven- 
turers, in fact, who took the field in bands, under leaders 
of their own election, and served without pay, satisfied 
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with the booty they could collect. They generally com- 
menced the action as skirmishers — enfans perdus, as they 
were termed — and were often, on such occasions, accom- 
panied by noblemen and gentlemen, who fought between the 
two armies. Thus, at CerissoUes, Captain AUsbrand Men- 
douzza fought Captain de la Mole before the main armies 
closed in combat. The latter was killed by a spear-wound 
over the eye, the former pierced through the cheek. 

The many wars of Francis I. led, of course, to a great 
augmentation of the army ; and by an ordinance of 1520, 
seven provincial legions of infantry were ordered to be 
raised. Every legion consisted of 6000 men, and was 
divided into six bands or companies — what we now call 
battalions, in fact — of a thousand men each. A legion was 
commanded by a colonel, a rank then first instituted, and 
a battalion by a captain, who, besides other officers, had 
ten centurions — ^the captains of the present day — under his 
orders. A third of the legionary soldiers were armed with 
arquebuses, another third with halberts, and the rest with 
spears. 

These corps had little but their name to recommend 
them. Mendicants, idlers, and persons without home or 
occupation were ordered to be incorporated in them ; and 
as they were numerically too strong for the loose discipUne 
and ill-defined organisation of the period, no great advan- 
tage was derived from the formation. The idea to which 
some imperfect classical recollections had given rise — ^for 
a Eoman legion included cavalry as well as infantiy — was 
soon relinquished, and the infantry raised as usual by 
bands of four or five hundred men each. MachiaveUi 
speaks very slightingly of the French infantry of the 
period, who cannot, he says, be very formidable or much 
respected even by the King himself, being composed of 
the very refuse of the population. He makes some excep- 
tion, indeed, in favour of the Gascons, but still looks upon 
them as inferior to the tall and handsome Germans — ^in- 
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ferior even to the Swiss, who, though ill-looking and short 
of stature, are yet, he thinks, good soldiers. 

After the unfortunate battle of St Quentin, in which 
the greater part of the French infantry perished, Henry II. 
had again recourse to the provincial legions of Francis I. ; 
but they do not appear to have succeeded better under the 
son than they had under the father, for they were rarely 
completed, and we soon find them spoken of under the 
new denomination of regiments, containing from fifteen to 
twenty-five companies each. Of their tactics and organ- 
isation we know little; but their discipline must have 
been slack indeed, for the punishments intended to uphold 
it were barbarous in the extreme ; and Brantome, speaking 
of Henry's expedition into Germany, says " que Ton voyait 
sur les chemins plus de soldats pendus aux branches des 
arbres que d'oiseaux." 

It is under this reign that the cavalry may be said to 
have completed the change which they had been gradually 
undergoing. On the institution of the campagnies d'ordoiv- 
nances by Charles VII., many of the nobility, who were 
liable to do military duty in consequence of the fiefs they 
held, entered these corps ; and as the infantry rose in esti- 
mation, many sought appointments of trust in that branch 
of the service, so that those who remained to perform vassal 
duty were comparatively few, and often unfit to undergo 
the hardships of military service: The length, also, to 
which wars now extended rendered these feudal warriors 
of little avaU, as they were only bound to serve for the 
space of three months within the realm, and for forty days 
beyond the frontier. They thus sank rapidly in public 
estimation, and from being originally men-at-arms were 
reduced to light cavalry under Francis I., and were actu- 
ally on two occasions called upon to take the field as 
infantry. Though once called out so late as 1674, under 
Louis XIV., it may be said that the reign of Henry II. 
saw the last of the feudal cavalry of France. The unfor- 
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tiinate death of this sovereign, killed by the splinter of a 
lance which entered his eye at a tournament, may also 
have contributed to this result. The melancholy accident 
tended to bring jousts and chivalrous games out of fashion, 
and greatly diminished the ardour with which the nobility 
had addicted themselves to martial exercises. 

During the long period of the civil and religious wars 
that commenced after the death of Francis II., we find no 
change calling for notice beyond the great increase of 
auxiliaries — ^for both parties had numerous bands of Swiss 
and German mercenaries in their ranks — ^and the singular 
decrease of artillery. Charles VIIL and Louis XII. had 
carried numerous trains of artillery with them across the 
Alps; and now we see French armies of respectable 
strength contending on the French soil with only six or 
eight guns on a side. At the battle of Montcontour the 
royal army, 25,000 strong, had only eight pieces of artil- 
lery in the field. Whether the difficulty of moving artil- 
lery had brought that description of force out of fashion, 
or whether the poverty of the adverse factions prevented 
them from employing so expensive a force, we have no 
means of knowing, but would rather suspect the latter to 
have been the main cause of the deficiencv. 

Henry IV., or his minister Sully rather, was the restorer 
of the artillery in France ; and when the assassin's knife 
arrested that great king's projected expedition into Ger- 
many, he had a numerous and well-equipped train of artil- 
lery ready to take the field. It is still curious, however, that 
though there were artillery officers in the service, they had, 
properly speaking, no rank in the army. Nor were there 
any artillery soldiers or gunners. The guns were worked 
by men hired for a campaign, and their protection intrusted 
to the most distinguished troops in the army. Under 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII. this honourable duty was 
confided to the Swiss, when the artillery park had also 
the privilege of a sanctuary, and sheltered thieves, assas- 
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sins, and other worthies of the kind from pursuit, provided 
they belonged to the martial fraternity. 

At a later period a regiment called the King's Fusileers 
was raised for the express purpose of protecting the artil- 
lery ; but it was not till the year 1668 that six companies 
of actual gunners, canonniers, were levied, and then only 
for the service of the fortresses. The system was soon, 
however, seen to answer so well, that a regiment of twelve 
companies was already added in 1693. With what fatal 
rapidity the force afterwards augmented is known to 
every reader of military history ; and though the Imperial 
regime effected no change in the organisation of the artil- 
lery, the troops of that arm amounted in 1814 to 103,335 
men. 

Ignorant of tactical evolutions, encumbered by heavy 
armour, the soldier of the sixteenth century had to be 
posted by his sergeant in the place he was to occupy in 
the ranks ; but how the unwieldy formation of which he 
formed a part actually fought or moved, we cannot well 
understand. Sometimes we find the spearmen drawn up 
in huge bodies from ten to fifteen deep, and flanked at 
the angles by small parties of arquebusiers, or at a later 
period by musketeers, thus giving the whole the appear- 
ance of a windmill. The arquebusiers were in open and 
extended order, to admit of their moving to the rear after 
firing, for the purpose of reloading their unwieldy match- 
locks. 

On some occasions we find the spearmen formed in the 
shape of a cross, and the arquebusiers filling the angles, 
the whole having thus the appearance of a huge square. 
It was not till a later period that alternate bodies, some- 
times alternate files, of spearmen and arquebusiers were 
formed. The avowed purpose of the spearmen then was 
to protect the musketeers from the attacks of the men-at- 
arms. Under fire, the part of these spearmen was to stand 
in their heavy armour, exposed, without any power of re- 
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action, to all the shot of the enemy — a foimation as incon- 
graons as any of those by which it had been preceded. 
** The constant increasing power of firearms," says a modem 
writer on tactics, ** marred all these fancifdl contrivances ; 
men were ranged in order of battle tiU the battle began, 
and then — ^fiarewell to all order."* 

If we except the knights and nobles of the earlier period, 
we may safely say that all the troops of whom we have 
been speaking were levied by bounty, and served for pay 
and the prospect of booty, which was always taken into 
account, and often stipulated for. The levy money ^was 
small, often merely nominal; and though the pay itself 
was little enough, it was considerable when compared to 
the pay of the present day, and always sufficient, when 
added to the more enticing prospect of plunder, to bring 
the required number of men into the ranks. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the pay of a 
French iniEantry soldier was Z\ sous per day. To the 
cavalry the pay issued was sixty francs a-month per head, 
leaving the sum to be divided between the different ranks 
according to the existing regulation; and as the officers 
were few in number, there naturally remained a good 
round sum for the privates. High as this pay now seems, 
we must recollect that the soldier received nothing else 
from the state except his arms. Neither clothing nor 
provisions were issued, nor did the cavalry even receive 
forage ; and it was only at the si^e of Amiens, indeed, 
that for the first time field-hospitals were established. 
In earher periods convents were expected to take charge 
of the sick and wounded who could reach the gates of 
these hospitable mansions. At one time every convent 
in the kingdom was bound, indeed, to maintain an in- 
valid soldier. 

One great advantage possessed by the French infantry 
soldiers of the sixteenth century was that they were 

* MitcheU*8 ' Thoughts on Tactics and Military Organisation.' 
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exempt from carrying their own baggage, a pack-horse 
being allowed to every four soldiers, who had besides two 
boys to attend upon them. Could such a practice have 
been established during the Peninsular War, it would have 
more than doubled the force of the British infantry. 

The end of the sixteenth and commencement of the 
seventeenth century is singularly distinguished for the 
number of duels fought between military men of all ranks 
in the French army. Henry IV. issued strong edicts 
against the practice, though with little effect, as it seems ; 
for, if we believe Lamenie, no less than four thousand per- 
sons were killed in single combats during this prince's 
reign. 

Nor were these combats always single, — ^they were even 
fought by whole parties, especially when hostile armies 
lay near each other. Thus the Belgian Captain Gerhards 
challenged the French Captain Briant^ to fight him with 
twenty mounted comrades on the heath near Frankenstein. 
The parties met accordingly; their weapons were swords 
and pistols ; and though they were in armour, no less then 
fifteen were killed on the side of the French, and five on 
the side of the Belgians ; both the leaders were slain. 

The seventeenth century, which so much augmented, 
doubled indeed, the strength of the European armies, also 
effected great changes in their organisation, and in none 
more than in the army of France. The lance vanished 
altogether ; first jfrom the ranks of the cavalry, ultimately 
from the infantry also. Henry IV., who had before intro- 
duced dragoons, a sort of mounted infantry, following the 
example of Maurice of Nassau, deprived the men-at-arms 
of their spears ; judging very properly that, as the con- 
stantly augmenting fire of musketry forced the cavalry to 
become more movable, a single course, run straight for- 
ward with lance in rest, could no longer serve their pur- 
pose. He was too able a soldier not to see that the lance, 
distinguished from the javelin, is a two-handed weapon, 

Y 
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ill suited in the mel^e to a horseman, who, guiding the 
reins with his left, has only his right hand disposable. 
It remained for Napoleon Buonaparte to re-introduce the 
lance into the French army, the only change he made in 
the aiming of the troops. The first regiment of lancers 
was levied in 1807, and in 1812 the Imperial army 
already counted twelve such regiments in its ranks. 

In the infantry the lance held its ground longer, and it 
was not till the year 1703 that it was altogether dis- 
carded. And the battle of Spire, fought in 1704, is men- 
tioned as the first in which the French troops charged with 
bayonets, to the total exclusion of the lance. The bayonet, 
which all modem armies term their own favourite weapon 
par excellence, and which supplanted the real queen-of- 
arms, was invented about the year 1640, and had gradu- 
ally made its way in proportion as the augmenting power 
of musketry kept the combatants more and more at a dis- 
tance from each other, and left infantry battles to be 
decided by firing instead of close hand-to-hand fighting. 

Any notice of the many changes introduced by Louis 
XII. would greatly exceed our limits. The reign of this 
King may properly be termed the age of French military 
dandyism, for at the end of every campaign we find crowds 
of officers leaving their troops in winter quarters, and has- 
tening to Paris to share in the gaiety of the Court and 
capital Here, in flowing wigs and ribbons, in laced ruffles, 
well-embroidered costumes, with swords in splendid bald- 
ricks flung negligently and horizontally across the back, the 
martial petits maitres astonished the citizens, and were as 
much distinguished for their affectation, frivolity, and dis- 
sipation, as they had been for their gallantry in the field. 
There was no doubt a good deal of folly, and probably some 
neglect of duty, in this sort of conduct, but it was accom- 
panied by a kind of chivalrous feeling and elegant politeness 
which in part helped, at least, to redeem its most reprehen- 
sible character. This spirit, which was swept away by the 
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rude manners of the Imperial and Republican regimes, still 
lingered on under Louis XV., and is well evinced in the 
anecdote related by Voltaire. When the French and Eng- 
lish Guards approached each other at Fontenoy, says the 
poet, Lord James Hay of the latter service stepped forward, 
and taking ofif his hat, called aloud — " Gentlemen of the 
French Guards, fire." "Fire yourselves," was the reply 
of his gallant adversaries ; " we never fire first." 

It was Louis XIV. who first regulated the proper pre- 
cedence of corps and regiments, a subject that had before 
given rise to disputes, duels, and actual battles. The same 
monarch also introduced the general use of uniforms, re- 
gulated the system of promotion, and defined the duties 
and authority of the various ranks of oflftcers. Under his 
reign, promotion was granted according to seniority, by 
purchase, and by merit or favour. The practice of selling 
military rank, rather than preferment, had originated in 
the mode of levying corps for the service of the state, as 
the captains and colonels who obtained letters of service 
sold the inferior appointments for their own benefit. In 
earlier times regular promotion seems to have been entirely 
unknown ; and as late as the reign of Henry IL, we find 
the celebrated Duke of Guise, more than once, appointed 
to the command of armies, though he had never held any 
higher military rank than captain of a hundred lances. 
And all this without the least remonstance on the part of 
generals or marshals. 

As Louis XIV. is frequently mentioned as having forced 
the different states of Europe to support large standing 
armies, we may here show what were the forces main- 
tained by his immediate predecessor, as well as by his 
successor on the throne of France. 

Henry IV. had left a regular army of 30,000 infantry 
and 8000 cavalry, and it appears that in 1630 Louis XIII. 
had already 70,000 infantry and 24,000 cavalry under 
arms. And these, when eight years afterwards France 
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took part in the Thirty Years' War, were augmented to 
180,000 infantry and 40,000 cavaliy. During his early- 
wars, Louis XIV. seems to have had fewer troops, and 
does not appear to have had more than 200,000 at his 
disposal.* Subsequently the number seems to have been 
fearfully increased, and in 1691 the French army amounted 
to 446,000 men, besides 25,000 militia raised by a species 
of conscription for the defence of the kingdom. The line 
was still levied by voluntary enlistment, the bounty being 
thirty francs, and the period of service sixteen yekrs. 
During the war of the Spanish succession, the difi&culty 
of obtaining recruits rendered various modes of coercion 
necessary. 

In the war of the Austrian succession, Louis XV. had 
400,000 men on foot, and seems to have maintained the 
same. 

Though the origin of the Eoyal Guard, Maison du Roi, 
is dated from very ancient times, the corps attained its 
highest degree of splendour under Louis XIV., when it 
became the admiration of all martial men. The Oardes du 
Corps was raised by Francis I., and armed and equipped 
as heavy cavalry, and consisted of four companies under 
Louis XrV. The light cavalry of the guard, Chevatuc 
Legers de la Garde, dated from Henry IV. ; the Oens 
d'armes and MousquetoirSy from Louis XIII. These last 
consisted of one company each, but of sufiftcient strength 
to form two squadrons. 

The infantry of the Guard consisted of the French 
Guards, Oardes Frangaises, first raised in the reduction of 
Havre in 1563. Though consisting originally of only ten 
companies, they were soon increased to six battalions of 
SIX companies each. The Swiss Guard owed its origin 
to Charles VIII, and consisted at first of only 100 men, 
armed with halberts ; the corps was gradually augmented, 

* Number daring the Seven Years* War, including about 20,000 in- 
fantry and WUrtemberg auxiliaries. 
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and Louis XIII. increased it to a regiment of twelve com- 
panies. The pay of all these troops was very high. The 
ordinary pay of a private was thirty sous, and on duty 
forty sous a-day. A captain of the Garde du Corps had 
24,000 livres a-year; a colonel of the Oarde Frangaise 
10,000 livres ; a captain or colonel of one of these corps 
was already a person of high distinction at the French 
Court. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, the French 
Guards were the first to give the example of insubordina- 
tion, and were cashiered as early as 1789. The household 
troops — Maison du Roi — remained faithful, and were 
therefore disbanded by the Assembly. The Swiss, as is 
well known, perished nobly at their post. 

Napoleon's Guard was in fact a large army, and counted 
102,706 men at the time of his first abdication. 

What has been called the martinet or pipeclay system — 
with its overstrained minutiae in dress, troublesome accur- 
a«y in useless details of service and exercise, that attached 
vast importance to the tying of queues, placing of buttons, 
and varnishing of straps, the torment, in fact, of inferior 
officers and soldiers — never obtained a firm footing, — was 
never naturalised, so to express it, — in the French army. 
Supported by corporal punishment, it made some pro- 
gress towards the end of Louis XV.'s reign, but, like the 
punishment on which it rested, had already disappeared 
before the commencement of the Revolution. 

The army which so shamefully abandoned the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. in the hour of need was composed of 
soldiers raised by voluntary enlistment, and commanded 
by officers generally, though not exclusively, of noble 
family. As in the other armies of Europe, gentlemen had 
been appointed to ensigncies and sub-lieutenancies on the 
recommendation of men of rank and influence; but this 
had given rise to so many abuses and to so much corrup- 
tion, that an order was issued, a few years before the com- 
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mencement of the troubles, ordering that all applications 
for commissions should be supported by regulariy certified 
proofs of nobility. This order, which was strictly enforced, 
is generally mentioned by French writers as having greatly 
tended to complete that " denationalisation " of the army 
to which the previous system of corporal punishment had 
so greatly contributed. It may have been very inconsist- 
ent to demand proofs of nobility from gentlemen wishing 
to enter a profession originally deemed the source, and 
only source, indeed, of nobility ;. but we cannot see that 
the enforcement of an old and certainly not obsolete rule, 
and the consequences of a practice already abolished, and 
which had not observably changed the composition of the 
troops, can justify that shameful dereliction from honour, 
loyalty, and discipline which unfortunately marked the 
conduct of the French army at the commencement of the 
Eevolution. 



X. 



THE BRITISH AMY IN THE WOELD OF 1860. 



There is no army, ancient or modem, which, in its 
advance to general efficiency, has been forced to contend 
with so many difficulties as the army of Britain. It has 
not only been fairly called upon to encounter the enemies of 
the country in the stem fields of war, to brave the dangers 
of noxious tropical climates — "the yellow plague and 
maddening blaze of day " — ^but has been exposed to the 
persecution of domestic foes, and seen its best interest 
opposed in the very soil it had protected, and in the very 
land its actions had raised to greatness. 

The dawn of a better prospect is now perhaps opening 
before us, and certainly comes not too soon ; for it was a 
strange, unaccoimtable, and assuredly not creditable feel- 
ing which so long caused the British people to regard the 
army and the soldiers of the army with a spirit of marked 
hostility. It was an artificial and unnatural feeling also ; 
for it was directed not only against the profession to which 
the peace and security of the country, the acquisition and 
protection of a vast colonial empire, the source of so 
much wealth and prosperity, were mainly due, but against 
brothers, friends, relatives, and countrymen — against those, 
in fact, whom all the better sentiments of the heart natur- 
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ally call upon us to cherish and esteem. A hundred and 
fifty thousand men — ^far more, indeed, in time of war — 
taken from the flower of the manly population of the 
country, were railed at as enemies by parties caUing them- 
selves freebom Britons — ^though often the veriest slaves of 
mammon — ^in utter forgetfulness that the very freedom of 
which they boasted was solely preserved by the gallantry 
and high conduct of the very soldiers they were endea- 
vouring to undervalue. Disliking the army, the people 
were yet extravagant admirers of military prowess — idola- 
ters, almost, of military fame. They mourned with noble 
and patriotic affection the early disasters of our last great 
war, and rejoiced in wild enthusiasm when victory again 
smiled on the old triumphant banner of England. But the 
brilliant actions performed by British troops — ^actions that 
overshadowed the land with the laurels gained in a hun- 
dred matchless combats, and raised the empire to the 
highest pinnacle of power and glory— could not altogether 
overcome the national hostility to the profession of arms 
and its members. The origin of this strange anti-military 
feeling in a naturally martial people may probably be 
traced to the times of the great Civil War, to the suffer- 
ings which the soldiers of both parties inflicted on citizens 
and cultivators, and, above all, to the mistaken notion 
which arose at the period that soldiers and armies were 
the natural tools of tyranny and oppression. 

Instead of being allowed to die out with the causes from 
which it arose, this mischievous belief was long and 
zealously upheld by pseudo- patriots and hustings de- 
claimers. Avarice, also, the source of so much falsehood, 
meanness, cruelty, and crime, was early brought in to aid 
a coward cause, for armies and military establishments 
were represented as the only obstacles to national re- 
trenchment. 

One of the great evils resulting from the anti-military 
feeling of which we have been speaking was the almost 
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total neglect of militaiy science in the country. Looked 
upon as only a stifiF, pipeclay, and goose-step pursuit, it 
was despised by the many and ridiculed by the educated 
classes, who, satisfied with a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, treated every other branch of knowledge with scorn, 
especially when not recommended by any prospect of 
grand cash profits. The consequences were most fatal. 
Military men were almost ashamed of possessing profes- 
sional knowledge; military literature was totally disre- 
garded, as it is to this day; the higher powers remained 
ignorant of the best modes of conducting war, and disas- 
trous contests were continued through protracted cam- 
paigns, which skiU and energy might have brought to a 
prompt and satisfactory termination. 

Not to go back to our ill-conducted American War, we 
need only point to our last great war against France. The 
most ardent admirers of Mr Pitt allow that he was a bad 
war minister, and unaided by military knowlege knew not, 
great as his genius avowedly was, how to direct the mili- 
tary energies of the country. Nearly all his military 
enterprises failed. Those undertaken by the Whigs were 
equally unsuccessful ; and it was not till the direction of 
the Peninsular War feU into the hands of the Duke of 
Wellington that the military resources of the country 
ceased to be frittered away in petty expeditions, the very 
success of which could have brought no real benefit to the 
general cause. And no sooner was his Grace's hand with- 
drawn from direct control than disaster again followed in 
our last American contest. Nor did mismanagement 
cease here; for as late as 1841 a small British force, 
termed an army, was, in defiance of the very first and 
most evident principles of strategy, left at Cabool, far 
removed from assistance and support, exposed, without an 
open line of retreat or stronghold on which to fall back, to 
the assaults of all the wild hordes of Central Asia. Thus, 
during a long succession of years, and in every quarter of 
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the globe, torrents of gallant blood were shed, thousands 
of valuable lives sacrificed, because a class of patriots 
unknown in history since Hanno the Carthaginian effected 
the ruin of his country, used their best exertions to render 
the high qualities and dauntless gallantry of British sol- 
diers as vain and unavailing as possible. 

And what, let ujs now ask, has the country done to avert 
the possible recurrence of such disasters ? Nothing^ is our 
answer ; and we give it with sorrow and regret We are 
not aware of any national measure calculated to extend 
professional knowledge, and augment the efficiency of the 
troops in proportion to the rapid progress made by the 
physical and mechanical sciences that influence the art of 
war. 

The British army may at all hours be called upon to 
take the field in any quarter of the globe. They may again 
have to encounter the drilled soldiers of Europe, the rifle- 
men of America, the fierce hordes of Central Asia, or the 
cunning savages of the Polynesian Islands; there is no 
situation of difficulty in which they are not liable to be 
placed, and yet there is not a single work on military 
science in the English language. There is no standard of 
what the different arms can effect ; no instruction as to the 
best mode of combining the action of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry; no principle is anywhere pointed out, ac- 
cording to which troops should be posted and employed 
under the thousand different aspects of war and battle. 
Knowledge upon all these points must come by actual in- 
spiration ; there is no guide to help us, nor is any encour- 
agement held out for reflection on the difficult subject. 
Rules, of course, there can be none ; for in war no two 
cases ever were, or ever will be, exactly alike — a sufficient 
reason for constant reflection on the force and effect of 
arms, as well as on the moral strength and physical power 
of those who bear them. No attempt is made to extract 
professional truths from the mass of well-defined results — 
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the only possible mode of arriving at professional principles. 
This was not the fault of the officers; for where professional 
knowledge and merit led to no professional advantages, 
few were likely to study. Nor was it altogether the fault 
of the military authorities. Owing to the system of pur- 
chase, their patronage was, in a great measure, limited to 
wealthy officers, rich enough to pay for promotion. From 
the moment it was seen that money had the power of pro- 
moting officers, of little merit and no claim, over the heads 
of those who had both service and merit to plead in their 
favour, — from that moment the independence of the mili- 
tary authorities was lost. In a country ruled by some six 
hundred legislators, such a system could not fail to bring 
every species of influence into play. 

Of promotion we shall probably have ample occasion to 
speak : at present, we can only say that the method fol- 
lowed in the British army tends as much as possible to 
discourage merit and professional knowledge ; for without 
money and interest they are not wanted. Of course the 
i-eader will see that this is no bar to the admission of merit 
into the ranks of the army ; for the wealthy and influen- 
tial may have merit as well as their neighbours. It only 
excludes — unless in cases of mere accident — ^unsupported 
merit, and places mediocrity, and often utter incapacity, in 
positions where the latter should never, and the former as 
rarely as possible, be seen. 

The victories achieved by the matchless gallantry of the 
troops, the skill, bravery, and devotion of so many distin- . 
guished officers, have made us overlook these evils, and the 
dreadful waste of blood which thev have occasioned. And 
if the commencement of every war found us iU prepared 
for the contest, the tardy nature of military operations, as 
formerly carried on, gave us ample time to look about us, 
and recover from the efifects of professional mismanage- 
ment. But the progress of science has greatly altered this 
comfortable state of things. We must now look about us 
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even in time of peace ; for blows may now be struck at 
the unguarded with a degree of speed almost equal to 
their deadly effect. 

It is time that military ideas should leam to expand. 
The rulers of nations and commanders of armies must no 
longer rest in security on the laurels gained by their im- 
mediate predecessors. Nothing is more common than to 
hear Prussian ofi&cers declare that Frederick II. lost them 
the battle of Jena, even as Austrian officers formerly- 
asserted that Prince Eugene had caused the loss of Silesia. 
The fact simply is, that the military ideas of the Austrians 
and Prussians had remained perfectly stationary, had not 
kept pace with the general progress of knowledge, and had 
continued to look upon the institutions of Frederick and 
Eugene, admirable in their days, as applicable to all times 
and all circumstances. 

Let it not be supposed that by these remarks we wish 
to undervalue or deny what has lately been done for the 
soldier and the profession at large. We think, on the con- 
trary, that a great deal has been done, and in the right 
direction, though, we still fall short of the mark. The 
origin of the improvements to be presently noticed is, in 
itself, curious and deserving attention, as it shows how 
artificial and uncongenial to the gallant spirit of the British 
people was the anti-military feeling of which we have com- 
plained, and how completely that ruinous spirit had been 
kept alive by writers and declaimers of the so-caUed liberal 
school. Some of the leading journals, the ' Times ' and 
' Quarterly,' having, two or three years ago, taken up the 
cause of the soldier — for years advocated with feebler 
powers by the writer of this article — a better spirit in- 
stantly showed itself, and a considerable change in public 
opinion was instantly effected.* It was universally ad- 

* The articles in question were ascribed to the Chaplain-General of the 
Forces. We are not in the secret, but can safely say that the author, who- 
ever he may be, deserves the best thanks of the country and the service. 
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mitted that much was due to the soldier, and that some- 
thing ought to be done to improve his condition, and 
brighten the prospects of his honourable calling. 

The improvement which resulted from this altered 
spirit is well known. The means of education were 
placed within reach of the soldier, candidates for commis- 
sions were subjected to examinations before receiving their 
appointments, libraries were established, and the barrack 
accommodation enlarged. Nor was this the only direction 
in which amendments showed themselves. Owing to the 
exertions of the Duke of Wellington, a grant was obtained 
for the sergeants of the army — a measure the value of 
which will be fully appreciated by aU who know the high 
merit of British non-commissioned ofi&cers, and the im- 
portant services they have rendered. 

In the House of Commons also, in the very stronghold 
of the anti-military feeling of which we have spoken, a 
better spirit was evinced ; and Major Layard, ably sup- 
ported by Sir De Lacy Evans, was, after honourable and 
continued exertion, so fortunate as to carry the bill limit- 
ing enlistment to ten years' service— a measure that 
can hardly fail to prove of the greatest benefit to the 
army. 

The reader will easily perceive that the means of educa- 
tion now placed within reach of the soldier, and the exa- 
mination which candidates for commission and subalterns 
seeking promotion must undergo, will not of themselves 
remove the charge brought in this article against the legis- 
lature of having neglected to encourage military knowledge 
in the country. Of the instructions offered to the soldiers 
it is needless to speak ; and the branches of learning in 
which the candidates for commissions are examined, extend, 
and very properly, no further than the rudiments of general 
knowledge which every member of the educated classes 
should possess. They form a foundation on which those 
may build who feel disposed to continue their studies, but 
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they are nothing more, and, the age of the candidates con- 
sidered, can be nothing more. 

There were gentlemen in every regiment who entered 
the service with far higher attainments than those de- 
manded by the examiners at Sandhurst, but as they proved 
of no benefit to the possessor, they were soon neglected 
and allowed to run to waste. 

Of the social position of the oflBcers of the army we can 
only say at present that we think it the best possible. It 
gives the best security for the honourable discharge of 
the important duties intrusted to them, and any devia- 
tion fh)m which would not only forfeit military rank, but 
social rank also. 

But just, honourable, and advantageous as we consider 
the social position of the oflScer to be, even so unjust, pre- 
judicial to the service, and discreditable to the country do 
we consider that of the soldier to be. England is the only 
country that ever, whether in ancient or modem times, 
exerted itself to depress the character of its defenders, and 
that in exact proportion to the high merit of the men 
treated with such shameful injustice. When the severe 
duties performed by the army are compared with the trifling 
rewards that fall and can fall to the share of the soldier, 
the contrast should make honest feeling blush and grieve. 
When we consider that the army has not only conquered 
vast colonies for the empire, but that they secure the tran- 
quil possession of property to miUions, preserve domestic 
and external peace, and that the most important inter- 
ests are constantly trusted to their honour and loyalty, we 
ought to blush as a people for our ingratitude in placing 
those in the humblest rank to whom even the highest owe 
so much. To tell us, as some will, that men and profes- 
sions can only be elevated in the social scale by their own 
conduct and behaviour, is a mere evasion. In a community 
like the British, no class or profession, least of all when 
composed of the humblest ranks, can raise itself in the 
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scale of society, with the whole weight of national folly 
and mammon-worship pressing it downwards. There must 
be an opening for merit to rise ; and in regard to the army, 
this desirable object can only be efifected by the good sense 
and good feeling frankly avowing the injustice, impolicy, 
and mischievous error of the conduct hitherto pursued to- 
wards the soldier — ^publicly avowing, in fact, his just claim 
to the gratitude and respect of aU ranks in the country. 
If, even under the present treatment they experience, a 
writer on tactics could say of the British soldier " that a 
better description of men than the generality of those com- 
posing the British army cannot possibly be found, were 
the world's surface searched for them,"* what might we 
not expect were a more generous and enlightened policy 
adopted towards them ? 

Having seen some of the causes that retard the progress 
of military eflBciency in the country, let us now see the 
advantages we derive from the martial qualities of our 
people, in despite of these unfortunate obstacles. 

The private soldier of Britain is distinguished for the 
highest species of personal courage ; when properly led, 
when confiding in his commanders, his energy and power 
of active exertion are almost incredible ; no danger will 
daimt him, or shake his self-command ; and the sufferings 
against which he will bear up, and the fatigues he will 
undergo, can never be appreciated except by those who 
have witnessed them in the field. 

In accuracy and rapidity of movement, the British 
troops surpass those of all other countries. And though 
it has lately pleased foreign writers, and Monsieur Tliiers 
among the rest, to represent them as slow and sluggish in 
their movements, and formidable in the defence of a strong 
position, a hundred prompt marches and matchless com- 
bats — ^the march under a tropical sim from Umballah to 
Moodkee, General Sir Walter Gilbert's pursuit of the Afif- 

* Mitchell's * Thoughts on Tactics,' &c. 
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ghans, the maxch of the light division to Talavera, the 
fierce and never-equalled assaults of Badajos and St Sebas- 
tian — show that they are as prompt and energetic in the 
operations of the field, as daring in combat, whether of 
attack or defence. Many as are the brave and valiant 
adversaries to whom the British soldier has been opposed, 
he has never yet encountered his superior in the fear field 
of fighting men. The plans of war ministers may have 
proved impracticable, commanders may have been un- 
equal to the tasks imposed upon them, but the soldier has 
remained unconquered. Though having his faults and 
failings like other sons of earth — intemperance is his great- 
est crime — he cannot be surpassed in general good con- 
duct and obedience to his officers ; and whenever, on 
service, scope is given for the display of his natural saga- 
city and intelligence, they are always found to be of the 
highest order. The disinterested zeal and generosity sol- 
diers are ever ready to display in the cause of friends and 
comrades, be the danger or privation ever so great, cannot 
be too much admired in an age when the opposite feelings 
are allowed to reign supreme as virtues rather than as 
vices. As men the soldiers of the British army cannot be 
surpassed; but the rules of an ungrateful service have 
hitherto tended to crush rather than improve the best of 
their moral qualities, while the imperfect system of modem 
tactics leaves their physical powers undeveloped, and almost 
unappropriated. 

What may be the extent of benefit the service is likely 
to derive from the measures we have before enumerated, it 
is not yet easy to foresee. But events which have recently 
passed before our eyes, which havt shaken the political 
world to its very centre, make it an imperative duty upon 
us, if we wish to have peace and domestic tranquillity 
maintained, to render the army as efficient and formidable 
as possible. Knowledge is power, and the country should 
add, or strive to add, that power to the present force of the 
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anny. Pride and a high moral feeling in troops is power, 
and we therefore wish to see the soldier's condition im- 
proved, his pride raised, and his position in society ele- 
vated. We wish to see the nobler qualities of his heart 
and mind called forth, to see him inspired by that pro- 
fessional enthusiasm before which obstacles vanish, that 
would make ordinary calculation shrink back in dismay. 
If in so numerous a profession as the profession of arms, 
the pay cannot always be rendered equal to that of some 
of the other professions, different modes of rewarding de- 
serving soldiers can easily be found. In Austria and 
Prussia, soldiers discharged after creditable service have a 
preference over ordinary candidates when applying for 
civil situations which they may be capable of holding. 
In England the reverse of this rule seems to hold good ; 
and to have served as a soldier, in however meritorious a 
manner, is almost certain exclusion ficom civil employment. 
As the fault of this imjust prejudice never rested with the 
soldier, we hope to see it give way before the progress of 
enlightened patriotism. 

To the improved moral training of which we have 
spoken, we wish to see an improved tactical training 
added. In our estimation the soldier's strength and power 
of active exertion should be developed by athletic and 
gymnastic exercises. The infantry soldiers should be ren- 
dered skilful in the use of arms as marksmen, the fire- 
lock being the only efficient weapon with which they are 
at present armed. 

In regard to training, the cavalry and artillery are better 
off. The secondary arms — ^for such the surface of God's fair 
world has commanded that they should be — are trained on 
juster principles than the infantry, though the fatally 
extending use and power of artillery may render it a ques- 
tion whether the whole of the infantry should not receive 
instructions in artillery service. 

But we must conclude, and, as we have not been sparing 

z 
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of our strictures, we hope to obtain credit for bestowing 
praise where we think it is due ; and a great deal is due 
on many grounds. 

Nothing can exceed the high state of discipline for 
which the army ia distinguished ; the admiiustration is 
perfect in all its parts, and the maimer of conducting 
duty, from the highest to the lowest, is exemplary in the 
extreme. The utmost urbanity, totally free from foreign 
martinet pedantry, marks all the orders and communica- 
tions from the superior to the inferior ranks. The best 
spirit and disposition pervade all classes, and subordina- 
tion has taken so firm a root in the service, as to set all 
attempts to shake it completely at defiance. Every sol- 
dier in the ranks knows that in obeying the order of his 
superior he is obeying the orders of his sovereign, and 
acting in conformity with the best wishes of all that is 
high, honourable, and respectable in the land. Intrusted 
with the ultimate protection of the best institutions of his 
country, he knows and feels that any deviation from the 
just rules of discipline and subordination would not only 
brand him with disgrace and infamy, but would draw 
down upon his dishonoured head the indignant vengeance 
of an injured people. In the most distant parts of our 
vast possessions — on the shores of the Ganges and at the 
foot of the Himalaya, by the ocean lakes of Canada and 
in the humblest of the Caribbean isles, in the wilderness 
of the Cape and the forests of Australia — duty is as regu- 
larly performed, and the rights and comforts of the soldier 
as well attended to, as within sight of the Horse Guards. 

The whole of this magnificent system of discipline de- 
pends upon the word and signature of the officers, the 
truth of which is never known to fail ; and it is the high 
and perfect sense of honour which pervades all classes, 
that can alone preserve the efficiency of an army scattered 
over every part of the earth. The world has never seen 
anything so perfect as this chain of discipline: its establish- 
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ment and preservation reflect the highest credit on the 
authorities, who by their noble conduct have redeemed so 
many evils in our military system, and counteracted so 
much injurious influence constantly exerted to the preju- 
dice of the army. 

Our empire extends to every quarter of the globe, the 
sun never sets within the bounds of our dominions ; and 
yet even in these times, when all civilised nations have 
learned to assemble and wield their forces with a prompt- 
ness and efficiency never dreamed of by our immediate 
ancestors, less than a hundred thousand British soldiers — 
a smaller army than second-rate Continental states keep on 
foot — maintain the power and supremacy of their country, 
unshaken and unassailed, to the utmost verge of these 
gigantic possessions. It is a noble task nobly performed, 
and an honour to those engaged in the arduous duty. 
Feeble in numbers, scattered on so many distant points, 
the fame and character of the troops can alone keep am- 
bitious and jealous rivals in check. But all who might be 
disposed to attack the few, know the determined resolu- 
tion of the men ; they know that aid from weakness or 
treachery is not to be expected — that nothing can be an- 
ticipated from a combat against such soldiers but the 
fierce Kfe-and-death struggle, the prospect of which, for- 
tunately, makes even the boldest injustice pause. 



THE END. 
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The Last Days of PompeiL 2 vols. 

RienxL 2 vols. 



The Siege of Grenada. 1 vol. 
The Last of the Barons. 2 vols. 
Harold. 2 vote. 



BoMANcss, 6 Volumes : 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine. Eugene Aram. 2 vols. 

1 voL ZanonL 2 vols. 

Novels of Life and Maitnbbs, 15 Volumes : 



Felham. 2 vols. 
The Disowned. 2 voU. 
Paul Clifford. 2 vols. 
Godolphin. 1 voL 
Ernest Maltravers— First Part. 
2 vols. 



Ernest Maltravers — Se- 
cond Part (ic Alice.) 
2 vols. 

Night and Morning. 
2 vols. 

Lucretia. 2 vols. 



" t( is of th« luuidiait of dnst the paper it good ; and the type, which teems to be new. it ynj olear 
and beautlAil. Therei are no pleturei. The whole charm of the presentment of the roiume contlitt 
in itt handlnea, and the tempting eleameti and beauty of the type, wUch almoit oonrertt into a plea- 
lure the mere act of foUowing tiM prlnter't linet^ and leaTes the author't mind flree to exert its iinol>> 
itrueted fbroe upon the reader."— AsaaUiMr. 

" Motikinf ooiud be bettor m to iIm, Xn% P*pw> uul seneral get-up."— .^thencniM. 

JESSIE CAMERON: A HIGHLAND STORY, 

By the Lady RACHEL BUTLER. Second Edition. SmaU 8vo, with a 
Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ADAM BLAIR, 

And History of Matthew Wald. By the Author of * Valerius.' Fcap. 8vo, 
48. cloth. 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK'S CHAMPAGNE: 

A West Indian Reminiscence. Post 8vo, 12s. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 

The Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton— Mr GUfll's Love-Story— Janet's Repent- 
ance. By OEORGB ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 128. 

ADAM BEDE. 

By GEORQE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 128. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

SILAS MARNER: THE WEA VER OF RA VELOE, 
By GEORGE ELIOT. Fcap. 8vo, 68. 

THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT, 

Cheap Edition, complete in S vols., price 6s. each— vis.: 

Adam Bede. 

The Mill on the Flos& 

BosNBS OF Clerical Life, and Silas Mabneb. 
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Fictioru ANNALS OF TEE PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LEGA,TEE& 

By JOHN GALT. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE. 

By JOHN GALT. Fcap. 8yo, 4s. cloth. 

THE PROVOST, AND OTHER TALES, 
By JOHN GALT. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

THE ENTAIL. 

By JOHN GALT. Fcap. 8vo, 48. cloth. 

THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THOIU^TOJV. 

By Captaiit HAMILTON. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD, 

By LiEUT.-CoL. R B. HAMLEY. Crown 8to, with 18 Hlnstrations by the 
Author. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF MANSIE WA UCH, 

TaUor in Dalkeith. By D. M. MOIB. Fcap. 8to, Ss. doth. 

NIGHTS AT MESS, SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, AND OTHER 

TALES, Fcap. 8vo, 8s. cloth. 

KATIE STEWART: A TRUE STORY 

By Mbs OLIFHANT. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 4& 

PEN OWEN 

Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 
Fcap. 8yo, 8s. cloth. 

REGINALD DALTON. ' 

By the Author of * Valerius.' Fcap. Sro, 4s. doth. 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST, 

By G. F. BUXTON, Esq. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

TOM CRINGLES LOG. 

A New Edition. With Illustrations by Btantield, Weib, Skslton, Wai.ksh, 
dec., Engraved hy Whtmper. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

Re- 




•xisUng In it. Coleridne u^, in hia ' Table Talk,' that the 'Log' ii moat excellent; and these rerdica 
hare been ratified b7 genoratione of men and boja, and by the manifestation of Oontinental approval 
vhlch Is shown hj repeated tnuulationa. The engraTlngs lUustratiiig the proNat iwM aro •xoeuent.'*— 
Standard, 

TOM CRINGLES LOG. 

Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

By the Author of 'Tom Cringle's Log.' Fcap. 8vo, 4s. doth. 

CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 

By Mbs SOUTHEY. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SUBALTERN. 

By tiie Author of the ' The Chelsea Pensioners.' Fcap. 8to, 8s. doth. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINQFORD: SALEM CHAPEL. FiOUm, 

Second Edition. - Complete in 1 voL, price 6a. 

" Thit ■torjr, w frath, m powerftdlf vrittan, and m tngle. itandt out fhna taoaog its Mlom like • 
pteoe of neww-ooliMd Rold In a handful of dim oommonplace ahllllngi. Tales of |»aatoraI experience and 
■eenee from, olerleal lln we hare had In plentgr. but the nered thlngi of the oonrentlole, the relative poil- 
tlon of paitor and flock In a Noneonlbrniing ' connection,', were but gueaed at bf the worid ontild*, and 
terrible Is the reT«latimi.''-ir«KaaMter.-'' • • ' 



CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : THE RECTOR, AND 

THE DOCTOR*S FAMILY, Post 8to, 128. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. 

Complete in 12 toIs., boond in cloth, ISs. The Volnmes are sold separately, 
Is. 6d. ; and may be had of most Booksellers, in Six Volumes, handsomdy 
half-bound in red morocco. 

CONTEBTSb 

Vol. L The Olenmutchkin Railwav.— Vanderdecken's Message Home.— The 
Floating Beacon. — Colonna the fainter.— Napoleon.~^A L^end of Gibral- 
tar.— The Iron Shroud. 

Vol. II. Lazaro's Legacy.— A Story ivithont a Tail.— Faustus and Queen Eliza- 
beth.— How I became a Teoman.— Devereux HalL— The Metempsychosis. 
—College Theatricals. 

Vol. IIL A Reading Futy in the Long Vacation.- Father Tom and the Pope. 
—La Petite Madelalne. — Bob Burke's Duel with Ensign Brady. —The 
Headsman : A Tale of DoonL— The Wearyful Woman. 

Vol. IV. How I stood for the Dreepdaily Bui^is.— First and Last- The Duke's 
Dilemma : A Chronicle of Niesenstein. — ^llie Old Gentleman's Teetotum. — 
" Woe to us when we lose the Watery Wall." — My College Friends : Charles 
Russell, the Gentleman Commoner. — The Magic Lay of the One-Horse Chay. 

Vol. V. Adventures in Texas. — How we got Possession of the Tnileries.— Cap- 
tain Paton's Lament.— The Village Doctor.— A Singular Letter firom South- 
em Africa. 

Vol. VL My Friend the Dutchman.— My College Friends— No. II. : Horace 
Leicester.— The Emerald Studs.— My College Friends— Na III. : Mr W. 
Wellington Hurst— Christine : A Dutch Story.— The Man in the Bell. 

Vol. VII. Uj EngUsh Acquaintance.— The Murderer's Last Night— Narration 
of Certam Uncommon Things that did formerly happen to Me, Herbert 
Willis, B.D.— The Wags.— The Wet Wooing : A Nanative of '98.— Ben-na- 
Groich. 

Voib VIII. The Surveyor's Tale. By Professor Aytoun.— The Forrest-Race 
Romance.— Di Vaaari: A Tale of Florence. — Sigismund Fatello. — The 
Boxes. 

Vol. IX. Rosanra : A Tale of Madrid.— Adventure in the North-West Territory. 
—Harry Bolton's Curacy.— The Florida Pirate.- The Pandour and his 
Princess.— The Beauty Draught 

VoLi Z. Antonio di Carara.— The Fatal Repast.— The Vision of Cagliostro.— 
The First and Last Kiss.— The Smuggler's Leap.— The Haunted and the 
Haunters.— The Duellists. 

Vol. XI. TheNatolian Story-Teller.— The First and Last Crime.— John Rintoul. 
—Major Moss.— The Premier and his Wife. 

Vol. XII. Tickler among the Thieves !— The Bridegroom of Bama.— The Invol- 
untary Experimentalist— Lebrun's Lawsuit— The Snowing-up of Strath 
Lugas.— A Few Words on Social Philosophy. 

THE WONDER SEEKER; 

Or, The History of Charles Douglas. By M. ERASER TYTLER, Author of 
* Tales of the Great and Brave/ ao. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 



"% 
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FiOUm. VALERIUS: A ROMAN STORY. 
Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 

By SAMUEL WABBEN, D.C.L. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5a. (kL 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 2 vols, crown 8vo, Oa. 

NOW AND THEN. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.G.L. Crown 8to, 28. 6d. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 28. 

MISCELLANIES. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8to, 58. 

WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN D.C.L. 

Uniform Edition. 6 vols, crown 8to, 24s. 

WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 

Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor Fbbbikb. In 12 vols, crown 8vo, £3, 12b. 

RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

By PBorsssoB WILSON. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12a, 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIANjE. 

By Professob WILSON. With Notes and a Glossary. In 4 toIb. crown 8to, 
24s. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOCTES AMBROSIANjE. 

Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

By Professor WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
By Pbofbssob WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

THE FORESTERS. 

By Professob WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. doth. 

TALES. 

By Pbofessob WILSON. Comprising * The Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life ; ' ' The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay ; ' and ' The Foresters.' In I toL 
crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. 
By Pbofessob WILSON. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 248. 
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THB BOOK-HUNTER, ETC. 

By JOHN HILL BURTON. New Edition. In crown 8vo, 7b. 6d. 

** A book pleMani to look at and pleaaant to read— pleasant from ita rich store of anecdote, its genialltar. 
and its humour, eren to penonx who care little for the subjects of which it treats, but beyond measure de- 
lightful to those who are in any degree members of the abore-mentioned flnateruitj."— Saturday Btvitw. 

** We haTo not been more amused Ibr a long time : and ererr reader who takes interest in typography 
and its consequences will say the same, if he will begin to read ; beginning, he will finish, and be sorry 
when it is oy«t."—Atktiutmm. 

" Mr Burton has now giren us a pleasant book, fUlI of uualnt anecdote, and of a lirely bookish talk. 
There is a quiet humour in it which is Tory taking, and there i« a curious knowledge of Dookx which ii 
retklljr rery wund."— JSjMMiteer. 

HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 

And the Greek Drama By Paofessor WILSON. Grown 8yo, 68. 

" But of all the criticisms on Homer which I have ever had the good fortune to read, in our own or 
lie most Tirid and entirely genial are those found lu th 
Profossor Wilson."— JCr GftacWons'e ^ndtm on Homer. 



any language, the most virid and entirely genial are those found lil the * Bssaysi Critical and Inut8taift> 
Uve,' onJkelate I ' - 1*..^ „. ^. — -v-. n 



THE SKETCHER, 

By the Rev. JOHN EAGLES. Originally published' in * Blackwood's Maga- 
zine.' 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*' This Tolume. called by the appropriate name of ' The Sketcher,' is one that ought to be found in the 
studio of every English landscape-painter. .... More instructive and suggeanve readings for young 
Mriists, eapedally laadaaywpaintws, can loaroely Im found."— 31to OUb*. 

ESS A TS. 

By the Rev. JOHN EAGLES, AM. Oxon. Originally published in 'Black- 
wood's Magazine.' Post Svo, 10s. 6d. v 

CoNTEMTS :— Ohurch Music, and other Parochials. — Medical Attendance, and 
other Parochials. — A few Hours at Hampton Court.— Grandfathers and 
Grandchildren.— Sitting for a Portrait. — Are there not Great Boasters 
among us ?— Temperance and Teetotal Societies.— Thackeray's Lectures: 
Swiit— The Crystal Palace. — Civilisation: The Census.— The Beggar's 
Legacy. 

ESSA TS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, D.C.L. Three vols., demy 8vo, 458. : 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
PAST HALF-CBNTURY. By D. M. MOIR Third Edition. Fcap, 8vo, 58. 

» Exquisite In its taite and generous in ita crlUdsms."— J2«t* JTilfar. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 

Ancient and Modem. From tl^e (German of F. Schlegel. Fcap., 58. 

" A wonderfol perfhrmanoe— better than anything we as yet have in our own language. "-Quortorly 
ilevifM. 

THE GENIUS OF HANDEL, 

And the distinctive Character of his Sacred Comx>ositions. Two Lectures. 
Delivered to the Members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By 
the Very Rev. DEAN RAMSAY, Author of * Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character.' In crown 8vo, 3s. Qd, 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

From Commencement in 1817 to December 1861. Numbers 1 to 554, forming 
90 Volumes. £S1, 10s. 

INDEX TO THE FIRST FIFTY VOLUMES OF BLACK WOOUS 

MAGAZINE, 8vo, 16s. 
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Poary. LAYS OF THJB SCOTTISH CAVALIBHS, 

And other Poenu. Bv W. EDMONDBTOUNB AYTOUN, B.C.L., Frofesaor 
of Rhetoric and English literature in the University of Edinburgh. Four- 
teenth Edition. Fcap. 8to, 7s. 6d. 



*' Tntmat AjUmn'a ' Lkyi of the Scottidi OlftT»lien'— • voIobm of tctw which ■hew* (ha* BcoUmiJ ha 
jel Apoob Full of th* true fire, it now ittri Mid swelli liko • tmmpet-note now rfaka in odnnci ad 
and wfldM tho waU of* HifhUnd diise/'-QiiartcWy EnUw. 

BOTHWELL: A POEM, 

By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. Thiid Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

7s. 6d. 

" PtoWmmi Ajtooii hM produoed » line poem end wax able aciuniflnt^ and 'BoUnraU ' will ummiij 
Mm 111 Muid Maonf the eLliiici of Soottlah litcntare."— rto Prem. 

THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

Edited by Professor Attoun. Second Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 8yo, 12a. 

" Mo oooBtiT can boast of a richer collection of Ballads than Scotland, and no Kditor for these Balladt 
ooold be found more acoompliibed thau Profoamr Ajvooxl He has sent forth two beautiAil Tolttmes which 
range with ' Pctct'i Religues '—which* for oompletenen and accuracy, leave little to be derfred— which 
must henceforth be considered as the standard edition of the Scottish 



„ Hallad3 and which we 

ai a model to any among oufMlTOs who may think of doing like sarrioe to the Bi^iihBaUadiL''—lVaM«. 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE, 

Translated by Professor Attoun and Theoix>bb Mabtiv. Second Editioa 

Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

"There is no doubt that these an the best translations of Ooetho^ marrelloasIj'Cat gem* which bsfe 
yet been published."- 3^taica 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS 

Edited by Bosr Oaultier. Seventh Edition, with nnmerons IllnstFations hy 
DoTU^ Leech, and Crowquill. Gilt edges, post 8vo, 8s. Od. 

FIRMILIAN; OR, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOS 
A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. PERCY JOXES. In small 8vo, Ss. 

** Humoar of a kind meet rare at all times, and especially in the present day. runs tluough ererr page» 
and iwsMges of true poetcy and delicious renillcation prerent the continual piajr of sarcasm fkmn bocoai- 
iDg tedious."— Liisrary GoscMa 

POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS AIRD, 
Fourth Edition. In 1 voL fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

POEM& 

By the Ladt FLORA HASTINOa Edited by her Sistbb, Second Edition, 
with ff Portrait. Fcap., 78. 6d. 

THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 

Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Portrait by Fikden. Cheap Edition, 
12s. 6d. Another Editiojiy with MEMOIR by her Sister. Seven vols, fcap., 
Sfis. Another Edition^ in 6 vols., cloth, gilt edges, 248. 

The following Works of Mrs Hemans are sold separately, bound in cloth, gflt 
edges, 4s. each : — 
Records or Woman. Forest Sanctctart. Songs of the Affections. 
Dramatic Works. Tales and Historic Scenes. Moral and Rbu- 
GIOU8 Poems. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 

Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By PHILIP STAN- 
HOPE WORSLEY, M.A.. Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 18s. 

" Mr Worsley,— applyinff the Spenserian stansa, that beautiftil romantic measure, to the most romantic 
poem of the ancient worla— making the stania yield him, too (what it nerer yielded to Erron), its trea- 
sures of fluidity and sweet ease— above all, bringing to his task a truly poetical sense and skill,— has pro> 
duced a Teniion of the ' Odyssey' much the most pleasing of those hitherto produced, and which is de- 
llghtftU to read."— iVo/sisor Arnold on TrantUUing Homer. 
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POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS PoOrf, 

By PHILIP STANHOPB W0B9LEY, H.A., Scholar of Coipiu CiliriBtl 
College, Oxford. Fcap. Syo, 58. 

JPOEMS. 

By ISA. In small Svo, 48. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR. 

With Portrait* and Memoir by Thomas Amn. Second Edition. 2 yoIs. 
fcap. Svo^ 12s. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. M. MOIR (AX Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 5s. 

" A dellfhtftil Tolum«."-Jfbni<iv ChromMe. 

- ExquMt* in iu tMt* and goMroaa in its critieiBn&'*— JTn^ik Jfifler. 

THE COURSE OF TIME: A POEM. 

By ROBERT POLLOK. A.M. Twenty-third Edition. Fcap. 8yo, fis. 

" Of Ae«p Mid haltowcd imprew, ftill of nobto thoiighu and graphic eoncepdona^the prodnetion of % 
mind alira to tlM graat r«lationa of beins, aiiu Ui« aubllino nmplidtj of our nligioo."— BlaefeHOod'a 
Magaxim*. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COURSE OF TIME. 

In large Syo, hound in cloth, richly gilt, 2Is. 

" There hai been no modem poem In the English language, of the cla« to which th« 'Coone of Time ' 
belongs linoe Milton wrotew that can be compared to it In the present inrtance tlie arttitic talenta of 
llemn rornn, Olaytom, TB:tNiai, Etams, Dauici^ Orskk. and Woon, hare been emplojed in givliig 
czpreolon to the ■ublimlty of the language^ by equaUj exqointe Uluatrationa, ail of which are of the 
highert dan'-JWe " 



POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER, 

Tianslated by Sir Edward Bulweb Lttton, Bart Second Edition. Svo, 
108. 6d. 

ST STEPHEN'S; 

Or, lUnstrations of Parliamentary Oratory. A Poem. Comprising— Vym — 
Vane— Strafford— Halifax— Shaftesbu^— St John— Sir R Walpole— Chester- 
field — Carteret — Chatham — Pitt — Fox — Barke— Sheridan— Wilberforce— 
Wyndham— Conway— Castlereagh — "William Lamb (Lord Melboome) — ^Tier- 
ney — Lord Grey — O'Connell — Plonkett— Shiel— FoUett— Macanlay— FeeL 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 58. 

LEGENDS, LYRICS, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By B. SIMMONS. Fcap., Ts. 6d. 

SIR WILLIAM CRICHTON—ATHELWOLD—OUIDONE: 
Dramas by WILLIAM SMITH, Author of * Thomdale,' &c 82mo, 28. 0d. 

THE BIRTHDA F, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mbs south ET. Second Edition, 5s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LYRIC POETRY AND MUSIC 

OF SCOTLAND. By WILLIAM STENHOUSE. OriginaUy compiled to 
accompany the * Scots Musical Museum,' and now published separately, with 
Additional Notes and Illustrations. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR WILSON'S POEMS. 

Containing the 'Isle of Palms,' the *City of the Plague/ 'Unimore,* and 
other Poems. Complete Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

POEMS AND SONGS. 

By DAVID WINQATE. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 5s. 

"We are delighted to welcome into the brotherhood of real poeta a rountrrman of BnmL and wboaa 
mm will go te to render (he rougher Border Soettlih a olaaAe dialect in our Uteraturei."— Jm» Bulk 
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WorJuon THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMBNA. 
Natural By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.R, &c., Geographer to tbe 

Sdenoe. Queen for Scotland. A New and Enlarged Edition, oonsisting of 86 Folio 

Plates, and 37 smaller ones, printed in Colours, with 135 pages of I^etterpress, 
and Index. Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £8, 8s. 

" A perfitct treasun of compraawd iofbrmatioiL"— Sdr a/okn B0ndid» 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.R, &c. Bednced fjrom the 
Imperial Folio. This Edition contains Twenty-five Haps, including a Fal8M»- 
tological and Geological Map of the British Islands, with Descriptive Letter^ 
press, and a yery copious Index. In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, 
£2, 1^8. 6d. 

" Kzecat«d with remarkable care, and U ai accurate, and, fbr all educational ptupoMa, •• T»laaMe^ ■ 
the splendid large work (by the aame author) which has now a Suropean reputatfoo.*— JKet 



A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 

By Sir R I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland; and JAMES NICOL, 
F. R S. E. , F. G. S. , Professor of Natural History in the University of Al)erdeen. 
Constructed by Alexandrr Keith Johkbton, F.RS.K, &c Fonr Sheets 
imperial, beautifally printed in Colours. In Sheets, £3, Ss.; in a Cloth Case, 
4to, £3, lOs. 

GEOLOGICAL AND PALjEONTOLOGICAL MAP OF THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS^ including Tables of the Fossils of the different Epochs, 
Ac &c., ft-om the Sketches and Notes of Professor Edwabd Fo&bes. With 
Illustrative and Explanatory Letterpress. 21s. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

By JAMES NICOL, F.RS.K, Ac., Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. With Explanatory Notes. The Topography by Alex- 
▲KDEB Keith Johnston, F.RS.E., dte. Scale, 10 miles to an inch. In 
Cloth Case, 21s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By DAVID PAGE, F. R S. E. ,. &c. With Illustrations and a Glossarial Index 
Crown Svo, 2s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. With Engravings on Wood and Glos- 
sarial Index. Fifth Edition, Is. 9d. 

" It has not often been our good fortune to examine a text>book on ■eienee of whieh we ooald < 
an opinion ao entirelj fkrourable ai we are enabled to do of Mr Page'a little work."— ^tWRo 



ADVANCED TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY, 

Descriptive and Industrial. By DAVID PAGE, F.RS.E., F.G.S. W\\h. 
Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Third Edition, revised and 
enlaiged, 6s. 

" It it therefore with unfWgned plearare that we record our appraeiation of hit ' Advanced Tftxt-Book 
of Oeology.' We have carefully read thii truly aatialkctory book, and do not hedtate to aaj that it ii an 
excellent compendium of the gnat (kcta of Geology, and written in a trutliAU and philoeophic iptrit."— 
Sdimburuk PkiOotopkiceU JownuU. 

HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.R8.R, F.G.S. In crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 

Being a Sketch in Outline of the World's Life-System. By DAVID PAGE, 
F.RS.E., F.G.S. Crown Svo, 6s. With Fifty Illustrations, drawn and 
engraved expressly for this Work. 

"Mr PMe, whoae admirable text-books of geology have already aeeured him a podtion of Importance in 
the edentiflc world, will add coniiderably to tali reputation by the preient aketch, m he modeetly tcnaa 
it. of the Liib4yitem, or gradual erolution of the Titallty of our globe. In no manual that we are awire 
or hare the tkcU and phenomena of biology been presented in at once ao cyBtematic and aucdnct a tana, 
the lueoeMiTe manifeatations of life on the earth set forth in so clear an order, or traced so Tlridly trom 
the earliest organisms deep-buried In its stratified cnut, to the fluniliar forma that now adwn and peopto 
iu attrfkeei"— literary Oiuette. 
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THE OEOLOOICAL EXAMINATOR: 

A Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Introductory and Advanced 
Teict-Books of Geology. Prepared to assist Teachers in framing their Exami- 
nations, and Students in testing their own Progress and Proficiency. By 
DAVID PAGE, F.R.8.E., F.G.& Second Edition, 6d. 

Tfl[E GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 

A Government Survey ; with a General View of the Geology of the United 
States, Essavs on th« Coal-Formation and its Fossils, and a Desciiption of 
the Goal-Fields of North America and Great Britain. By Professor HENRY 
DARWIN ROGERS, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Glasgow. With Seven large Maps, and numerous Illustrations 
engraved on Copper and on Wood. In 3 vols, royal 4to, £8, 88. 

SEA'SIDB STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 

SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY, By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, with Illustrations, and a Glossary of Technical Terms, 
6s. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 

By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of 'Sea-side Studies/ dec. lUus- 
tiated with numerous Engravings^ 2 vols., 128. 

CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

By Professor J. P. W. JOHNSTON. A New Edition. Edited by G. H. 
LEWES. With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, lis. 6d. 

NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, 

Applicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences, to Manufactures, and other 
Purposes of General Utihty. By D. R. HAY, F.R.S.E. 228 Examples of 
Colours, Hues, Tints, and Shades. 8vo, £3, 3s. 



WorJuon 

Natural 

Science. 



NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN* S MISSION TO 

CHINA AND JAPAN. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Private Secretary 
to Lord Elgin. Illustrated with* numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithogra- 
phy. Maps, and Engravings on Wood, ftrom Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s 

** The Tolumfli In which Mr Ollphant hu r«l»t«d th«M truMMtionf wlU be read with the ■ i ro iifrt tn«e- 
red now, and deeerre to retina a permaaent pUoe in the Utenury and lilMorlcal uuula of our time"— 
SUinlmrgk Rnitw, 

RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 

In the Autumn of 1852. With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through 
the Countrv of the Don Cossacks. By LAURENCE 0LIPHA2)T, Esq. 
8vo, with Map and other Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 14s. 

EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA: 

With Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the 
Equator. By JOHN PETHERICK, F. R.G.a, Her Britannic Majesty's Con- 
sm for the Soudan. In 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA: 

Agricultural, Economical, and Social By Professor J. F. W. JOHNSTON. 

2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

" ProftM o r JohMton'i admlnble Notea. . . . The reiy best manual for IntoUlgent emicranto. whlM 
to the Britiih acricultttriuand nneral reader It conreja a more complete conception of the oondition of 
thwe proeperou* rattoni than all that has hitherto been writteUi"— EwnexiUC 

A FAMILY TOUR ROUND THE COASTS OF SPAIN AND 

PORTUGAL during the Winter of 1860-1861. By Lady DUNBAR, of North- 
field. In post 8vo, 5s. 
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14 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

CkograpMcal THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Wwk», In a Series of entirely Original and Anthentic Maps. By A. KEITH 

JOHNSTON, F.RaR, F.R.O.S., Author of the ' Physical Atlas,' Ac. With 
a complete Index of easy reference .to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
Places contained in this AUas. Imperial foUo, half-boond in masia or mo- 
rocco, £5, 16s. 6d. (Dedicated by permission to Her Mi^jesty.) 

"Moonec»nlo(d[thK>achMrKdthJohiiitam1iiMvAttM wilhoatMdn«tlUk(ttli tiMbaMvUAha 
erer been publishad in Uiii eountiy "—Th» Timm. 

" Of the Butmr noble atluet prepwred by Mr Johniton Mid pobUihed bj Mean BI»ek«ood * Boh, ildi 
BoyilAMMwinbeth>niortiM»MtortieimbU<^»ndwmdBienr>tebeth>moitpopttlnr.'*— ^ttwawM. 



** We knov no wrifli of m»pt which moan more wannlrreeomnMnd. TbeaoearM!]r,vlMKT«rv*hn« 
attempted to put It to the teit, U really aatoniihing."— iSoterdoy Amfaia 

" The eolmination of all attempts to depict the fkce of the world appeen tn Um Royal Atlai^ tbi 
which it ti impoalble to conceire ax^hlng more perfect."— JTomJny HmnUL 

" Thii ti, berond qneition, the moit q^endid and lazuiioa% at wdl ae the noat aaaftal and fflimiilnii. 
of aU ezMng atlaaea''-<?iMin«aik 

" There baa not, we beUere. been produced for genera! public nn a body of mapi equal la bean^ lad 
oompletenesB to the Royal AtUM Just ianed by Mr A. K. Johnaton."— fantnliMr. 

" An almoat dally reference to, and compariaon of it with othen, aince the publleatloii of the ibil pail 
•ome twoyearaaffo until now, enablea ua toaay, without the di^teat heaUaaoa, that lUa ii 1^ ftr tha 
moat complete and authentic atlaa that haa yet been iaucd."— Seotemoik 

" Beyond doubt the g r e a t eat geographical work of our tlm&"— Jf* 



INDEX GE0GRAPHICU8: 

Being an Index to nearly Okb Hunbhed amd Fitty Thousand Naxk or 

Placbb, iui, ; with their Latitudes and Longitudes as giyen in Kettb 

Johmbton's ' BoTAL Atlas ; ' together with the Coumtries and Svbdivi- 

sioNs Qiw THE CouifTBiEs In whldh they are situated. In I voL huge 8va 

» 

A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.aS.E. Size, 4 feet 2 inches by S feet i 
inches. Cloth Case, 2l8. 

ATLAS OF SCOTLAND. 

81 Maps of the Counties of Scotland, coloured. Bound in roan, price Ite. 6i 
Each County may be had separately, in Cloth Case, Is. 

KEITE JOHNSTON* S SCHOOL ATLASES:— 

Gbmeral akd Debcriptivb Geography, exhibiting the Actual and Com- 
parative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their present 
Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. With a complete 
Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Fhtbioal Geography, Uluatrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorolofinr, and Natonl 
History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 19 Maps, including coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Classical Geography, comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of 
all the important Countnes ana Localities referred to hy Classical 
Authors ; accompanied by a pronouncing Index of Places, by T. Habtey, 
M. A. Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. Half-bound, 128. 6d. 

Astronomy. Edited by J. R Hind, Esq., F.RA.S., &c. Notes and 
Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries 
in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Elementary School Atlas of General and Dbscriftivb Gbographt 
for the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 

" They are aa auperlor to all School Atlaaea within our knowledge, aa were the larger woriti of the mm 
Author in adrance of tboae that preceded thaa."—SdueaUoniU Tlmn. 

'* Decidedly the beat School Atlaaaa we hare ever aeen."— JTivIM Jcurmal of EdmeatloiL 
'* The beat, the ftiUeat, the moat accurate and recent, aa well aa artiatically the moit beautlM allaittal 
can be put into the aehoolboy'a handai"— JTuaevm, April 1868. 

A MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 

Mathematical, Physical, and Political. Embracing a complete Developinent 
of the River-Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAT, F.tt.0.a 
With Index. 7s. 6d., bound in leather. 
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THB BOOR OF THE FARM. 

Detailing tiie IaIx)iit8 of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, ffliepherd, 

Hedger, Cattiie-man, Field-woiker, and Dairymaid, and forming a safe Monitor 

for Students in Practical Agriculture. By HENBT STEPHENS, F.B.S.K 

2 vols, royal Svo, £S, handsomely bound in cloth, with upwards of 600 

Illustrations. 

** The iMit book I hkre ertr met with."— JVo/towr Jokiutom 

** We hkre thoroughly ezMnined these Tolomes ; but to sire % ftdl notiee of their ruled «&d Tkluable 
contents would occupy % Ikmr ipaee then wo can oouTenlently derote to their dtacuadon ; we therefore, 
iu genenl terms, commend torn to the CftreftUitttdj of ereryyounc nun whowlihm to become • good 
practical ihrmer.**— IYimm. 

*' One of Um completert worii on •grieoltore of which oar literature can boart."— ul^riciilturai OoetMa' 



AgrieuXtwrt 

and Rurol 

Affairs. 



THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 

By JAMES SLIGHT and B. SCOTT BUBN. Edited by Henry Stephkns, 
F.B.S.E. Illustrated with 876 Engravings. Boyal 8to, uniform with the 
* Book of the Farm,' half-bound, £2, 2s. 

THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: 

Their Arrangement and Construction. By HENBY STEPHENS, F.B.S.E., 
and B. SCOTT BUBN. Boyal 8vo, with 1045 Illustrations. Uniform with 
the * Book of the Farm.' Half-bound, £1, lis. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN 

By CHABLES MCINTOSH. In 2 large vols. loyal 8vo, embellished with 
1353 Engravings. 

Each Volume may be had s^paraUly—^viz.: 

I. AacHiTECTUiiAL AND ORNAMENTAL.— On the Formation of Oardens^ 
Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and Plant Houses, 
Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with Practical Details. 
Illustrated by 1073 Engravings, pp. 766. £2, 10s. 

II. Practical Gardening.— Directions for the Culture of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Hardy-fruit Gtoden, the Forcing Garden, and Flower 
Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, wim Select lists of Vege- 
tables, Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 868, with 270 Engravings. £1, 17s. 6d. 

" We fbel Inatifled in reoommemiing Mr M'latoih'B two exoeUent Tolumee to the notioo of the pubUe." 
'-Gardmm' (Strswtotai 

PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF FARM BOOKKEEPING: 

Being that recommended in the * Book of the Farm ' by H. Stephens. Royal 
8vo, 28. 6d. Also, Seven Folio Account-Books, printed and ruled in 
accordance with the System, the whole being specially adapted for keeping, 
by an easy and accurate method, an account of all the transactions of the 
Farm. A detailed Prospectus may be had from the Publishers. Price of 
the complete set of Eight Books, £1, 4s. 6d. Also, A Labour Account or 
THE Estate, 28. 6d. 

- We hare no hesitation in saying that, of the many mtems of keeping tuta accounts which are now in 
Togue, there ii not on* which will bear comparison with thia''-^B«U'« JfeMsn^er. 

AINSLIE*S TREATISE ON LAND-SURVEYING. 

A New and Enlarged Edition. Edited by William Galbraith, M.A., 
F.B.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo, with a Volume of Plates in Quarto, 21s. 
"The best book on surreyiiig with which I am acquainted."— W. Rutxbvoko, LLlD.. F.B.AJ3>, Bonat 

Xitttary Atadtmv, WooMek. 



THE FORESTER: 

A Practical Treatise on the Planting, Bearing, and Management of Forest 
Trees. By JAMES BBOWN. Wood Manager to the Earl of Seafleld. Third 
Edition, greatly enlarged, witii numerous Engravings on Wood. Boyal 8vo, 
Sis. 6d. 

*' Beyond all doubt this li the best work on the subject of Forestry extant "—^rdsiMr** JoumaL 
" The most nieftil guide to good arboriculture in the English language."— OordsMrs' ChronieU. 



16 BOOKS . PUBLISHED BY 

AgHcuUwe HANDBOOK OF THE MECHANICAL ARTS, 
andRund Concerned in the Construction and Arrangement of Dwellings and other 

Affairs, Buildings ; Including Carpentiy, Smith-work, Iron-framing, Brick-making, 

Columns, Cements, Well-sinking, Enclosing of Land, Road-making; &e. Bj 
R. SCOTT BURN. Crown 8vo, with 504 Engravings on Wood, te. ad. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S WORKS:— 

Experimental Aobicultube. Being the Results of t^ast, and Suggestions 
for Future, Experiments in Scientific and Practical Ag^culture. 8s. 

Elemkmts of AoxucuLTuaAL Chemistry asd Obologt. Eighth Edition, 

68. 6d. 
A Catechism of Aobicxtltural CHEMisnntT and Oeoloot. Fifty-seventh 

Edition. Edited by Dr Voelcker. Is. 
On the Use of Lime in Agriculture. 6s. 
Instructions for the Analysis of Soils. Fourth Edition, 2s. 

THE RELATIVE VALUE OF ROUND AND SA WN TIMBER, 

Shown by means of Tables and Diagrams. By JAMES RAIT, Land-Steward 
at Castle-Forbes. Royal 8yo, 8s. half-bound. 

THE TEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS. 

1859 and 186a Edited by R. Scott Burn. Fcap. 8yo, 5s. each. 1861 and 
1862, 4s. each. n 

ELKINGTON'S SYSTEM OF DRAINING: 

A Systematic Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Draining Land, adapted 
to the various Situations and Soils of England and Scotland, drawn up &om 
the Communications of Joseph EUdngton, by J. Johnstone. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, AND TRANSACTIONS OP 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND, 

' Old Series, 1828 to 1843, 21 vols. . . £3 8 

New Series, 1843 to 1851, 8 vols. ... 220 

THE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 

IRELAND. By LEONCE DE LAYERGNE. Translated f^om the French. 

With Notes by a Scottish Farmer. In 8vo, 12s. 

" One of th« best worlu on tbe philoMphy of agriculture uid of agrieultoral politic*! eooiMiay tiiat baa 
appeared."— <9jMeta(or. 

DAIRY MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF MILCH COWS: 
Being the recorded Etsperience of Mrs AGNES SCOTT, Winkston, Peebles. 
Second Edition. Fcap., Is. 

ITALIAN IRRIGATION: 

A Report addressed to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East bdia 
Company, on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy ; with a 
Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and Central India. By Lieut.- 
Col. BAIRD smith, C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Atlas in 
folio, SOs. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FAKM: 

A Series of Designs for Farm Houses, Farm Steadings, F^.ctoTa' Houses, and 

Cottages. By JOHN STARFORTH, Architect. Sixty-two Engravings. In 

medium 4to, £2, 2s. 

" One of the moat oaeftil and beantlAiI additiona to M«m Blaekwood'f tztauiTe and vahiabla liteaiy 
of agrieultoial and rural eoonomr."— Jforn<ncr Po^ 

THE YESTER DEEP LAND-CULTURE: 

Being a Detuled Account of the Method of Cultivation which has been suc- 
cessfully practised for several years by the Marquess of Tweeddale at Tester. 
By HENRT STEPHENS, Esq., F.R.S.E., Author of the * Book of the Fann.' 
In small 8vo, with Engravings on Wood, 48. 6d. 
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A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL DRAINING. AgrietiUure 

fiv HENRY STEPHENS, F.aS.B., Author of the *Book of the Fann.' and Bund 
Third Edition, 8vo, 58. Affairs. 

A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

By HENRT STEPHENS, F.B.S.E., Author of the * Book of the Farm,' dco. 
In crown Svo, with Illustrations, Is. 

HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 

By Lord ST LEONARDS. The Seventh Edition. To which is now added 
a Letter on the New Lews for obtaining an Indefeasible Title. With a Por- 
trait of the Author, engraved by Holl. 8s. 6d. 



than SOO p«ffM Mrre to arm lu with the ordinarjr preeautloiu to which w« ihould attend in mU* 



ing, buyins, mortnctng, Icaaing, KttUng, and deTlring eatal 

property, to our wives and cbitdren, and of onr liability ai 

million,— a book which the author tenders to the jmt/bMiMn vulgut as even capable of ' befuiUng a few 



We are informed of our relationi to our 
truateei or ezecuton, in a iittle l)ook for the 



THE PLANTERS GUIDE. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART. A New Edition, with the Author's last Additions 
and Corrections. 8vo, with Engravings, 218. 

STABLE ECONOMY: 

A Treatise on the Management of Horses. By JOHN STEWART, Y.S. 
Seventh Edition, 8s. 6d. 
Will alwayi maintain Its podtioo ae a Mandard worii upon (he manasanMit of honafc'*— Jforjb Lam» 



Exp\ 

ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES. 
By JOHN STEWART, Y.S. 18mo, plates, 28. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPE VINE. By WILLIAM THOMSON, Gardener to His Grace the 
Duke of Bucclench, Dalkeith Park. Third Edition. 8vo, 58. 

" When books on gardening are written thus conseientiouily, they are alike honourable to their author 
and valuable to the public."— X.^mttsy's Oardnwra' Ckromde. 

" Want of space prerents us giving eztraela, and we must therefore conclude by saying, that as the 
author is one of the reir best grape-growers of the day. this took may be stated as being the k«v to his 
sueoesiftil practice, and as such we can with confidence recommend it as indispensable to all who wish 
to excel in the eulttvation of the vine."— Z%« ftoriH and PomoloffUL 

THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY. By Dr J. G. MULDER, Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Utrecht With an Introduction and Notes by Professor Johnston. 22 
Plates. 8vo, 808. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 

Containing Minute Instructions in all Hi^^land Sports, with Wanderings 
over Crag and Correi, Flood and Fell. By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
Third Edition. 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

SALMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS: 

Being Fly-Leaves from the Note-Book of JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq., 
Author of ' The Moor and the Loch,' iui. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 58. 

COQUET-DALE FISHING SONGS. 

Now first collected by a North-Country Angler, with the Music of the Airs. 
8vo, 58. 

THE ANGLERS COMPANION TO THE RIVERS AND LOCHS 

OF SCOTLAND. By T. T. STODDART. With Map of the Fishing Streams 
and Lakes of Scotland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Indispensable in all time to come, as the mrj strength and gTa«e of an angler^ tackle and oquipinMit 
in flooUand, orasl and will b« Siwnaar'ft AirauB** CosgAiiw: "—Blaokwooi^ M a if OBtim. 



18 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

DMnUv. RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE: 

A Sennon preached in. Crathie Church, October 14, 1855, l)efore Her imesty 
the^een and Prince Albert By the Rev. JOHN CAIBD. D.D. Pabluhed 
by Her Mi^esty's Comnuuid. Bound in cloth, 8d. Cheap Edition, Sd. 

SERMONS. 

By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, D.D., FrofJMsor of Divinity in the UniyerBity of 
Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. In crown 8vo, Ss. 
This Editfon includes tiie Sermon on ' Religion in Common Life,' preached 
in Crathie Church, Oct 1855, before Her Mi^jesty the Queen and the late 
Prince Consort 



"Ther u« noble Mrmooii and w« ws not lure bat that, vlth the ealtitated raadar, thejr will ^ 
rather than loie hj being read, not heard. There U a thoughtftilnea and d^tth abeat them which oea 
hanUjr be appreciated, unlea when they are etudied at leinire r^and there are ao maqjraaateiMwaao iielid- 
toual7 ezpreand that we ahould srudm being hurried away from tbaia bj a i»pld qwakar, wtthoat betas 
allowed to enjoy them a aecond fimfli"— i'meer'* Jf (voeinc. 

THE BOOK OF JOB, 

By the late Rzr. GEORiSE CROLT, LL.D., Rector of St Stephen^ Walbrook. 
With a Memoir of the Author by hia Son. Fcap. 8to, 48 

LECTURES IN DIVINITY: 

By the late Ret. GEORGE HILL, D.D^ Principal of St Maiy's College, St 
Andrews. Stereotyped Edition. 8yo, 14s. 
**! am Mt lora If I can reoonimfliid a noia complete manoal or IHTlnitr''*-JDr CikaJauri. 

THE MOTHERS LEGACIE TO HER UNBORNE CHILDE, 
By Mrs ELIZABETH JOCELINE. Edited by the Very Rev. Principal 
LsK. 82mo, 4s. 6d. 

"Thla beaotiAil and toachlng legada."— jftfkenoum. 

"A dfHihfc|t*^ monnmant of Um pielar and highlbeUng of a tmly nobio mothar."— Jfomii^r . 



ANALYSIS AND CRITICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 

HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Preceded by a Hebrew 
Grammar, and Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on 
the Structure of the Hebrew Language. By the Rev. WILLIAM PAUL, 
A.M. Svo, 188. 

PRA YERS FOR SOCIAL AND FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Prepared by a Committee or the General Assemblt or the Chttbch or 
Scotland, and specially designed for the use of Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, 
ScJoTlmers in India, and other Persons, at Home or Abroad, who axe depriyed 
of the Ordinary Services of a Christian Ministry. PublUJied by AtUhinHiy qf 
the CommiUee. Third Edition. In crown 8yo, bound in doth, 4b. 

PRAYERS FOR SOCIAL AND FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Being a Cheap Edition of the aboye. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 

In its Origin. Progress, and Perfection. By the Vert Rsy. E. B. RAMSAY, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E, Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. Crown 8yo, Os. 

THEISM: THE WITNESS OF REASON AND NATURE TO 
AN ALL-WISE AND BENEFICENT CREATOR. By the Rev. JOHN 
TULLOCH, D.D., Principal and Professor of Theology. St Mary's CoU^, St 
Andrews ; and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in Oromary in Scotland. In 
1 yoL 8yo, 10s. 6d. 

ON THE ORIGIN AND CONNECTION OF THE GOSPELS 

OF MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE ; With Synopsis of Parallel Passages, 
and Critical Notes. By JAMES SMITH. Esq. of Jordanhill, F.R.S., Author 
of the * Voyage and Shipwreck of St PauL* Medium 8yo, Ids. 
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INSTITUTES OF ME TA PHYSIC: THE THEORY OF KNOW- Metaphysics. 
INO AND BEING. By JAMES F. FERRIER, A.B. Oxon., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

** W« h»T« no doubt, how«T«r, that the rabtl^ and d«pth of motaphjilcal gsnliu which his work be- 
tran, ita rare dlipbv of rigorous and eonriatent reawnlng, and the inimitable precision and beau^ of its 
•me on almoet ererr pace, must secure fbr h a dltiaguiahed place la the hlstorr of philoeophical dlscua. 
•ton."-milodk'« Atnwtt Prist TnatiM. 



LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 

By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metapliysics 
in the University of Edinboi^h. Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manbel, B.D., 
LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford ; 
and JoBV Veitch, M. A., Professor of Logic, Bhetoric, and Metaphysics, St 
Andrews. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 248. 

LECTURES ON LOGIC. 

By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart Edited by Professors Makbbl and 
Vbitohl In 2 vols., a4s. 

THORNDALB; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS 

By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of * A Discourse on Ethics,' ^. Second Edi- 
tion. Grown 8vo, lOs. 8d. 
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